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rens, or be diflipated in the public amuſe- 
. Res were 


purpoſe of building ſhips of wars by: er 


— — d 
5 bee War 1 taught the ſhip-builder 


Ie mine , 
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7 


= of a ſuperior ſize and Waun 1 x 


hitherto known in Greece *. OST 

WII x the army of Werren was 3 
| gs thoſe: republics which had determined to 
defend their liberties to the laſt,, concerted: 


* 


Wen for forming a common confederacy 


among all the Grecian ſtates. Deputies 
were ſent from the iſthmus of Corinth, con- 
bling of repreſentatives from Athens and 


Lacedæmon, and from ſeveral ſtates of Pelo- 


Pponneſus. Having agreed to ſuſpend their 


antient quarrels and private animoſities, they. . 
_ ſent- ambaſſadors. to Argos, to Sicily, and to 
the Iſlands of Corcyra and Crete, to deſire 
fuccours, and conclude a league againſt the 


common enemy. The inhabitants of Argos 


| refaled to join the confederacy, upon the pre- 

. tence that they could not be admitted to an 
| | | os ſhar 
Syracuſe, promiſed. to aſſiſt them with a nu- 2 


are of the command. Gelo, King of 


merous army and a ee fleet, condi- 
tion that they would make him eee 
of all their forces by foo oat land. National 
pride and republican jealouſy prevented them 
from com} ſang: 1 His Bey preg while - 


Hs, 46% th 
y . 1 — 4 ; L k $1 " 1 22 4 
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BT” 


Fo, "9 
" and two hundred gallies were ſoon equip- CHAP.) | 


; . the 6 dg at 9 
; Peony and conſulting, about the conduct of 
the war, intelligence was brought from Theſ- 
_ als, that the Perſian army had croſſed the | 
 _ Helleſpont, and as dire@ting its march to- 


+ l E 0 17 


dred thouſand Cartha: 


= Flamilcar, rendered his whole: e neceſſary 
- a dN ang af ' Moſt of the other ſtates 


to Xerxes. Theſpia 
110 _ k pare vol: TAC: ZAC 


that frontier. . As the heffalians. had 


8 extired with Aloerity: and .zeal into che con- 
8 federacy, they expected that an imme 
and effectual force would be aflerphled. to 
3 guard the narrow paſſes which lead into their 
. country: - The celebrated valley of Tempe, 
between the mountains of Olympus and Ofla, 


F 


is the. only. paſſage. from Lower Macedonia 
into Theſſaly. The Theflali 

the enemy would endeavour to penetrate into 

their country by this defile. Accordingly their 
' ambaſſadors intreated and urged the confeder- 
- ated Greeks to ſend a powerful army from the 
ſouthern ſtates, to allt them in defending that 
important paſs. Their remonſtrance, delivered 


on -. Pu) in then mean time, the ape of x tl ree ow | 


? ee 


ans ſuppoſed that 


with energy, anima the n 1 1 | 
2 - 4 8 . ; of | . 
- | 


* . 


and irreſiſtible; that there was another paſſage. 
into Theſſaly, through Upper Macedonia; and 5 
| adviſing them to make a timely retreat, to avoid 
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of the allied Greeks. A body of ten thou-- o HAF. 


ſand foot embarked under the command of 


X 7, STS 


Themiſtocles the Athenian, and Evcenetus. 32 * ; 
Spartan; and ſailing through the Euripus, 


marched acroſs the country, and occupied the 


valley of Tempe. As the Theſſalians ex- 
celled in cavalry, their horſe, joined to the in- 


008; ſent. from the other ſtates of Greece, 
were ſufficient to defend that inlet n the 


moſt numerous forces. 4 
Tur Grecian army bad. ns © how. EPS in 
"this ſituation, - when a meſſenger from Alex-, 


ander, ſon of Amintas, tributary prince of 


Macedon, announced to them, that the Perſian 
army, on its way to attack them, was immenſe 


being overwhelmed by the myriads of Aſia. N 


Conſcious that their ſtrength was inſufficient to 
defend both paſſes, Themiſtocles and Evœne- 
tus reimbarked their troops, and returned to 
the iſthmus of Corinth. Thus forſaken, and 
thinking themſelves betrayed, by their allies, 
the Theſſalians ſubmitted to the Perſian N, 
and entered with zeal into his ſervice. ._ 
Tux Grecian confederacy, which remained 
10 o in the Whole, force of the Perſian em 
) ĩ ͤ Wo 3 8. os 


* 
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ewa r. p no conſiſted of a few Curls ſtates; ö 


Whoſe united territories did not equal fide 


ee in the kingdoms of modern ere | 
neither was there amon 
unanimity, nor any general concert for « 
ing their forces in one direction with: vigour 
-  _ one: . The critical fituation of their 
Affairs ſtruck terror into the reſpective ſtates, 
Ihe oracles, which had ſuch a mighty influ- 
ence in the antient world, were ambiguous 
and alarming. They denounced to the La- 
cedemnonians, that © Sparta or its King muſt 


" theſe any cordial 
mploy- 


The reſponſe to the an A 
6 to o ek 8 within their woods 


| While different opinions were given concern- 
ing the interpretation of the oracle, Themiſ- 
tocles (by whom it had probably been ug: 
5 geſted) affirmed, © that their wooden walls 
were their fleet, to which the God alefired 3 
them to truſt for protection, This inter- 
pretation, ſupported by his eloquence and 


authority, was, at laſt, adopted, althou gh 
Epicides, a preſumptucus and popular de- 


- magogue, oppoſed it with all his influence ; 
and, ſeizing this occaſion to blacken the cha- 


racter, and fruſtrate the expectations of The- 
miſtocles, inſiſted that he himſelf ſhould be 


| F-; : * to the oniey W of the army. 


5 5 „ The 
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being joined with thoſe 


gina, and the maritime ſtates of Pulcipars 5 


neſus, compoſed a fleet of three hundred ſail. 
They directed their courſe to the ſtrait, which 
ſeparates the coaſt of Eubœa from that of 


Theſſaly; and, taking their ſtation at the pro- 
montory of Artemiſium, waited for the = 


of the Perſian fleet. After having c 


5 manned the fleet, the confederates were e 
excluſive of their ſlaves, to muſter an army 
of ſixty thouſand men. The firſt ſtep taken 
by the allies was to ſend Leonidas, at the head 


of ten thouſand men, to take poſſeſſion of the 


_ defile of Thermopylz, fituated at the foot of 


Mount Oeta, between Theſſaly and Phocis, 


the only paſs by which the Perſian army 
could penetrate into Achaia. This paſs ob- 


tained its name from the adjacent hot ſprings, 


and was conſidered as the gate or opening 
into Greece, Near the plain of the city 
Trachis, the paſſage was fifty feet broad; 

but towards the north of Thermopylæ the 
mountains fo cloſed, and towards the fouth 
1 Wor * the ſea, as not to admit two 


; 5 4 carriages 


of Corinth, Eubcea, Ros 


5 ä 
The ſagacious Themiſtocles, who knew the cu A P, 
character of his opponent, ſilenced his oppo- XV 4 | 
ſition by a ſeaſonable bribe, and was unani- — | 
mouſly choſen general. The Athenian allies, EM 
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- "for the ſmall band of heroic Greeks to with 


4 8 1 


Ly. 7A *. 1 K 1 0 75 | 


than this clans: er, 


the multiplying myriads of Perſia. It | 
had chile further and fingular advantage, that 
the ſtation of the Grecian 8 1 at  Artemiſium : 


r only fifteen miles diſtant. 


XI RxESs, after marching through Ne 
8 Macedonia, came at laſt to the paſs of 
Thermopylæ, guarded. by the Grecian. troops. „ 
Theſe amounted to eleven thouſand men, 
four thouſand of whom were more immedi- „ 
ately deſtined to defend the paſſage. Every 
man of that number was determined to con- 
8 „„ * 

Tux Perſian monarch 3 FP aid 
Pn in his long march through Aſia 
and Europe, was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment| 
when he found what he looked upon as an 
inconſiderable province, meditated reſi ſtance, 


5 0 that a handful of Greeks dared to diſ- 


pute his entrance into their country. Being 
informed by Demaratus that a ſmall \num- 
ber of men might, at this paſs, ſuſpend the 
motion of all his army, he ſent meſſengers 
to Leonidas, and the leaders of the Greeks, 
deſiring them to deliver up their arms. They 
ne a the 1 85 and the ty! le of Spar — 
TE | F tans, 


r nierenv. 


gers chen offered . vaſt dener in land, 
on condition of their entering into an alliance 
with the Great King; but they replicd, 
That it was the cuſtom of their common- 
wealth to conquer lands by W not to 
acquire them by treachery. Excepting : 
theſe laconic anſwers, they paid no attention 
to the Perſians, but continued their gym- 
e exerciſes, entertained themſelves with 
muſic and diſcourſe, or adjuſted their long 
hair, according to their cuſtom hen they 
engaged in war. The meſſengers, 'on their. 
return to the Perſian camp, deſcribed what 
they had ſeen and heard, and related the un- 
expected event of their commiſſion. It was be- 


The meſſen= SHA im 


* 
ö 2 | XV: 
: "1 
- Pa. 3 


yond the conception of Xerxes, and therefore : 


he could not believe that the Grecians were 
come to Thermo pylæ for the ſole end of dy- 
| ing for their country. | ' Accordingly he waited. 


De Me Is 
Ro ene en, 


four days, expecting that they would retreat 


from his irreſiſtible army; but as they re- 
mained unſhaken and determined, he Prep; 
to chaſtiſe their inſolence and obſtinacy. 
On the fifth day, he gave orders to he 
Mledes and Ceflians of his army to attack the 


| into his, — 3 troops advanced with 
; 9 "Nu 


i 
8 
0 

l 

' 
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Greeks under Leonidas, and bring them alive 0 


2 


4 ot view OF, 


== r ho hs engagement, but were 1 re- 


with great laughter, and ſhewed, ſays 


_ | — bens that Xerxes had a great many 


attendants, but few ſoldiers. The Sacz, armed 
with hatchets, next advanced, but were com- 


pelled to retreat with equal diſgrace. At laſt 
the Perſian guards, called the immortal band, 


| were ſent under the command of Hydarnes 


1- to finiſh the conteſt ; but their numbers were 
uſeleſs on ground ſo confined, and their ſhort 
weapons were inſufficient when oppoſed to the 


| Grecian ſpear. T heir attacks, however, were 
often a and varied in every direction. 
Numbers fell, but no impreſſion was made on 
the firm battalions of the Greeks. The Great 
King, who beheld the battle from an eminence, 
is faid to have ſtarted thrice in anxious emotion 


from his throne, and fearing leſt the flower of 
his army ſhould be cut off, ordered them to be 
. © recalled from the ſcene of action; yet hopin ':W 


from the ſmall numbers of the Greeks, that 


_ _ their ſtrength or courage would be exhauſted 
by the fatigue of inceſſant attacks, he ventured ; 
next day to renew the engagement. But the 


little army of Leonidas ſtill kept their ground; 


and the Perſians, after ineffectual endeavours 
to force their way through the defile, were 


compelled to retire with diſappointment and _ 


diſgrace. 
WII LE 
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Wurz Xerxes, anxious and perplexed, CH Ar. 
- hate not what reſolution to take, Epialtes, an &. 
inhabitant of the country, induced by the © = 


"_ of reward, brought information of ano- 
ther paſs over the mountains of Oeta, ſeveral 


miles weſtward of that defended by Leonidas. 


Along this path, formerly frequented by the ö 
Theſſalians, but now unknown, except among 
the neighbouring inhabitants, he propoſed to 


conduct a detachment of twenty thouſand Per- 


ſians, who might attack the enemy in rear, 


while the main body aſſailed them in front. 
Tus plan was immediately adopted by the 
Pere generals. Towards the cloſe of the 


ſeventh day, after the arrival of Xerxes at 


Thermopylæ, twenty thouſand choſen men 


” marched from the camp, under the command 


9 


"W 


of Hydarnes. They advanced all night with- 
out interruption, and arrived by day- break 
near the ſummit of the hill, where a guard of 


a thouſand Phocians had been ſent by Leoni- 
das to defend this important, though, as he 


thought, unknown paſs. A foreſt of oaks, ö 


with which the mountain was covered, had 


concecaled the approach of the enemy. 


Tux Phocians, who had neglected he 55 „ 


1 precaution of advanced guards, were 
e alarmed by the noiſe of a multitude of. 


men 


[ 
— TE eos. ad 0 <A> — wrong ins 7 
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on HA v. men treading among the fallen leaves; which, 
kv. from the ſerenity of the atmoſ 0 __ 


heard: at ſome 8 
Havre diſcovered their danger, they im- 
mediately ran to arms; but in the moment 
of ſurpriſe, ſuppoſing themſelves the ultimate 
objects of the attack, they abandoned the paſs 
which they had been ſent to guard, and re- 
| treated to a higher part of the mountain, to 
gain more advantageous ground for defence. 
But as the object of the detachment was not 
to cut off this inconſiderable party, the pru- 
dent Hydarnes left them to enjoy their place 
of ſafety, and immediately ſeizing the paſſage, 
deſcended the mountain with celerity, to carry 
into execution the object of his expedition. 
E EARLY in the morning, information Was 
| 5 by the ſcouts of the army, that the 6 
Perſians had paſſed the Phocian guard, and! 
were deſcending towards the plain. Leonidas 
called a council of war to deliberate” on this 
important and alarming information. All, ex- 
cept the Spartans, gave it as their opinion, that 
it was neceffary to abandon a poſt which they 
could no longer maintain, and that, as their 
ecxertions in the preſent ſituation would be 
_ fruitleſs, it was prudent to reſerve themſelves 


for a more advantageous” occaſion of ſerving 
„35 ne 
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their country. The debate ended in 4 e c HA r. 


ral reſolution to retreat with f ſpeed to. their 


reſpective cities, the Lacedæmonians, The Pee ap 


pians, and Bœotians only remaining. The 
Theſpians alone voluntarily continued with 
Leonidas. Their republic was united in 


the ſtricteſt alliance with Sparta, by which 0 

3 had been often defended againſt the 
-  tyrann y.. of the Thebans. The Bœotians 
were Ke 1 by the expreſs defire of Leonidas, 


Xv. 


ho kept them as hoſtages rather than auxili- N 


aries, on account of the known diſaffection of e 
their country to the Grecian cauſe. Theſe, 
With three hundred Spartans, all of them cho 
ſen men, and celebrated we valour, compoſed „ 


. army of Leonidas „ 
Tur Spartan / gt os 


this occaſion, to exhibit. to the world. a memo- 
ſi | rable: example. of obedience to the laws of 17. 


curgus, which prohibited on whatever occa- 


ſion to deſert their poſt, or to fly from 0 80 


„ 
1 and ſelf- devoted followers, reſolved. on 5 


enemy. The ſubjects of other ſtates might Re 
follow the dictates of prudence or expediency ;, | 


but the Spartans could only hear and obey the | 


voice of glory, and the call of their country. 


1 2 Pr act in the poſt c of honour by the ee Z 


coblent of Gennes they: choſe 22 die than 
of n deſert . 
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3 5 che in n e ſhould be glorious to | 


n W. or. e 
ſer t lr ſation, and they determined chairs. | 


: himſelf, and beneficial to his country. See 


| Perfians need to 0 aſſau 
_ _ guard the defile, he 
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be ſarrounded, was no — an object to 
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enemy. 
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ſpot, HE in facrifieing themſelves, they 


4 W ewe 


Coxsciovs of certain 


„though at the expence of their Sgt 


„and his attendants; but to ehuſe the 


Py 
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mh impetuous valour, ſpread a ſcene of car- 


x ley, they attacked the Perſians with the cus wy 1 
AY. 


nage on all ſides, and in the confuſion that = — 


_ enſued, many of t 


e undiſciplined dar bar 


een driven into the ſea, while cambies k WY 
1 by their fellow foldiers.” Le- 


ede N be. in e engage 


8 We was conhleibe: favourably for the 


_ Greeks, till Hydarnes attac 


| no more; they took poſt behind te . 
Thermopylæ. The Thebans ond t 
portunity of expreſling their early attact 

to the Perſians, and with outſtretched : 

I begged mercy of the conquerors. - | May's of 
them were killed in the a& of fürrendering 
themſelves; the remainder, being made pri- 


ſoners, dre wel only to infamy. The Laces | 


5 dæmonians and Theſpians con 


breaches. It was no longer poſſible to reſiſt 
| the weapons 'of ſurrounding multitudes; this 


undaunted band periſhed to the laſt man, overs . 
_ whelmed rather than nen ts the Pers 5 


Lan arms. 1 


To dle memory ef choſe EARN 


8 > ed their r ear. 'Col- . 
| leted in themſelves, though tetiring to retw 


wih all che fury of deſpair, till the SF 
broken down and the enemy entered by the 


"We > 


e P. 's Greece, a 
Xx, Wards ace on x the has 00 


R the poet e = 
| a en au wept __ |. 
2 = _ 12 8 act ET 29 __ Hh e en _ 75. 
4 "TD WENT v.;thouſand Perſians fell in . 
1 eee reſt t o a ö 
| chad: ſerious and 5 


be Perſians and the 
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a. i —— . == 4 che Mags ng che 
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5 2 


= + mia whom they were to | engage, n 
5 occaſion. th our © hight men 3 ben 


Fs | monarchy. has become the general government . 
of Europe; when ſtates are compoſed of ſub- 

jects, not of citizens, and war is carried on by 
troops, it is» difficult for us to con- - 
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| ceive the feelings of freemen when their coun 0 1 A P. 
try was in danger, and their liberty at ſtake. „ 
Even the common wealths which are under — 

dur inſpection, compoſed of merchants and 
manufacturers accuſtomed to the functions of | 
_ civil life, give us but an imperfect idea of t 
martial republics of antiquity, and feldom pro- 
duce examples of thoſe prodigies of valour 
_ which originate from enthuſiaſm and deſpair. 
The day of Thermopyle announced the laſt: 
| reſolution of the Athenians and Spartans, to 
die free, rather than to live ſlaves; and taugnt | 
the Great King, that with all the millions f 
the Eaſt, it might be poſſible to exterminate -© 
the Greeks, but it was pane to ſubdue” „ 
them. . | . 
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5 Fron the Batth of T HERMOPYLA, to TY Ne | 


v Videry a SALAMIS. | 55 Es a 


the Grecian fleet had anchored in the 


4 of Artemiſium. That of the Perſians : 
; h in the road that reaches from Caſtanæa, 1 


0 promontory of Sepias, | on the Theſſalian 


_ coalt.. 'The road of Caſtanza was open to 
the north and north- eaſt winds ; and fo little 
ſpacious, that an eighth diviſion only of the 


| © Perfian fleet could be moored in one line 
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againſt the ſhore; the other ſeven rode at 
anchor, with the prows of the veſſels towards 
the ſea. The ſecond day after their arrival, 
aa a tempeſt blew from the north- eaſt, and the 
| ſurges ſwelled to an amazing height. The line 
ol gallies next the ſhore were drawn upon the 
beach; of the others many were driven from 
their anchors; ſome daſhed | to. pieces on the 
ttcjreland of Sepias; others on the cliffs of Pe- 
lion; while ſeveral were wrecked near the 
* of 1 Four hundred 5 were 


UR I NG theſe. Aridi operations 


TO An TT HISTORY. 
: funk: or deſtroyed, in this { 


2 orar fort againſt any ſudden attack com- 
5 poſed of the wreck of their veſlels. Fs 


Tux ſoon. quitted this inſecure. Nati 1 
f 98 of War, be- . 


and, with eight hundred ſhi 


ſides tranſports, failed into the road of Aphera, ; 


i oppoſiee: to the harbour of Artemiſium.. 
Warn the Grecian ſentinels, poſted on 
Fg the Eubœan heights announced the fate of the 

_ enemy's fleet, a grateful ſacrifice was offered 


to Neptune the Deliverer; dut the ap- = 


Prosch of an enemy, whole ſhattered remains | 


* were yet formidable, converted their tranſports 
I joy into anxiety for their preſent ſituation. - 


Tur Grecian fleet conſiſted of two hun- 


"ond and. ſeventy- one gallies with three tier 


of cars, beſides ſmaller veſſels. Each of theſe TH 
| | gallies carried a hundred and twenty rowers, 


: beſides forty ſoldiers ; but, on emergencies, 


3 


Fo m, beſides 8 
x a number of tranſports, that the ane 
5 dreading a revolt of the Thedlalians, de 


XVI, 


160 tar AS; 


the whole crew acted with arms. Of this 
| fleet, more than one-half was furniſhed: by the 15 15 
Athenians; yet ſuch was the preſent, influ- 3 


enc 5 owing to the antient pre- eminence 
Zh _— that . I tofuſad 0 ſerve/ ur 


"% 


0 HA 2 fleet. The 


XVI. 


85 Proſecuting with zeal the great object of the 
cy, have merited and ob- 
tained the praiſe of tient and modern hiſto- 
 rians-” But the genius of Themiſtocles, equal- 
Iy penetrating and provident, gained him an 
aſcendency which no political arrangement 
_. could preclude ; and though Eurybiades had 


. r 0 


and their ſuperiority to little paſſions in ſtill 


the Os 3 BE Wie ng e of admi- 


5 which he had ebe adopts: coineided with: 
their PR and he told vr « * that e 


8 o tick n er . Perſian fleet near i the : 


harbour of Artemiſium, an alarm ſpread on all 


fides, and reached the commanders of the 
Grecian ſquadrons. © It was propoſed in a 
council of war to retreat to the interior ſeas 
of Greece. The Eubceans, whoſe coa 
thus have been left open to the invaſion of 
- the Perſians, were alarmed at this reſolution. 
= 2 ce Eurybiades that the fleet might 
e protection of their Hand, ins 
leaſt till 45 could remove their f milies and 


valuable effects to a place of ſafety. The 
a admiral renee: their requeſt. They 


9 N vb Wn G ; - 
k $ Sr ak he pep ; J : 
1 8 a : 
F * 5 : . % 4 by 
» 


noderation of the W n 1 
ers, who acquieſced in this partial deciſion, 


ſts muſt 


cles. The opinion | 


| 
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1 their eloquence. could not perſuade their gold c H A e I 
- might influence the Grecian commanders, and XVI, 
that, for thirty talents ®, he would. engage "©. | 
that the fleet ſhould remain for the defence 
of their coaſts.” The money was delivered 
into his hands. A diſtribution of eight talents, 
ſecured the acquieſcence. of the other cap- 
tains to his opinion, the remainder he retained 
in his hand, to be nee employed i in future 
| contingencies. N 
Tux Perſians, likes coma 1 the ER 
| ſhock of their late misfortunes, prepared to 5 
attack the Grecian fleet; but confident 1 in-the 2 
ſuperiority of their numbers, and ſecure. ff 
victory, they delayed the attack till they had C 
ſent two hundred gallies round Eubœa to | 
prevent the enemy from eſcaping. through 
the narrow ſeas. The Greeks being in 
formed of this ſtratagem by Scyllias, a de- 
ſerter from the Perſian fleet, reſolved to fail 
1 midnight againſt the detached ſquadron; 
and, by attacking it ſeparately, turn the pa] "= 
tagem of the enemy againſt. themſelves ;: but, 
Having received no. farther intelligence of it 
in the evening, they prepared 1 to make an at- 1 
| tack upon the Perſian fleet. According). 
eee they advanced in order of battle. 3 


1 | 4 vir „ 
en A tarp p cogent cf, and FE Orr 
Ak. 1 ook thit from the enemy, though the 
-w = vi The approach of 
With a ſtorm, att 3 
. . "We "hp _ nt "The Greeks 
retreated to the harbour of Artemiſium ; the 
Lt, Perſians were driven to the coaſt of Theffaly. 
Tau violence of the ſtorm drove the wrecks 
5 of the late engagement, and the dead bodies, 
ahgainſt the ſides of the ſhips, and impeded 
5 dhe motion of their oars, Repeated flaſhes of 
„„ amidſt che darkneſs of the night, 
ſerve to diſcove Horrors of tge 
Kos while the enen of the thunder 
arnong the neighbouring mountains of Pelion, 
ſtruck the mariners with the dreadful imagi- 
nation that the gods were in this manner de- 
= nouneing their vengeance. Nor was it un- | 
reaſonable that the Greeks in the Porſian fleet 
ER ſhould be agitated with ſuch ſuperſtitious fears, 
e en to the creed of their age, they 
king war againſt the divinities of their 
try, By good fortune rather than, c: n- 
/ duct the greater part Ann Fad with each in ih 
0 0 Pegaſean Bay ä + 
| Tux, fate of the detachment which was 1 
Gil round Eubœa was ſtill more diſaſtrous. = | | 
Expoſed in an · unt n few, and in a dark 
8 | 1 . , 


2 8 


f « 


—— ä — ä 4 1 AGens Fan 
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5 abandoned themſelves to 5 and met their 
Te fate among the dangerc 


Grecian, ' 


Nr day. a 6. 0 the of ans = 
Athenian. ſhips joined the Grecian fleet, and 


announced the deſtruction of the Perſian 


ſquadron on the Eubœan rocks. Encouraged 1 
and elated by theſe gs) the confege- WE. 
rates reſolved to attack the enemy in the duſk | 


ag, which, from their knowledge 
arly favourable to 


of the eve 7en1 
of the coaſt was particu 


* 
5 3 
* 
Me 
PR 
0 * x? 


1 icht to thunder, lightniag, and ſtorm, . cH Al r. 


XVI, 


bckan coaſt, © Thus it was *he-will of .the 15 
5 Deity,” ſays Herodotus, ** to reduce the Per- 
ian force more nearly to an e 


They accordingly made the at- 


I my: with 3 


d and, having ſeparated the Cilician ſqua- | 


dron, from the main fleet, totally deſtroyed it, 
d 1 1 | {bois DOR ON 


InRITATED 3 wa Amen by repeated at. 3 


aſters and infules from loch an inferior force. 


the Perſian commanders reſolved on the fol- 


lowing day. Pas one vigorous effort to repair 


their loſſes, and regain the honour of which 8 


they had been deprived. As the Greeks Y 


had gained their advantages by ſtratagem, 


— 
- — * 


and under covert of the night, they advanced 17 
„„ „ 


| Nee IRTP 
_- _ Xv1. micircle, with a view to incloſe the ene- 

7 . Fhe Greeks waited in the advantageous 
„ _ - ftation which they had choſen. The plan « 


- N CY 


. 8 


. EIS, Ry 5 1 8 


0 ; „ r w: or 


attack formed by the 


erfians appears to have 


5 been ill executed. In making their approach 


to the enemy, they croſſed and fell againſt one 


another. The battle, however, was more vi- 


gorouſly maintained than on any former oc- 


caſion. Five Grecian gallies were taken by 


1 E gyptian s, who appear to have ſignalized 
themſelves in that engagement. More than 
bf the Athenian ſquadron was diſabled. 
The doubtful victory was claimed by the 
| Ga, who remained in poſſeſſion of the 
_ wrecks and the dead; but, from the diſtreſſes 
Witt their fleet had ſuffered, it was reſolved 
immediately to retreat to the interior ſeas of 


8 This reſolution was confirmed by | : 


the arrival of Abronychus, an Athenian, who 
related the event of the battle of Thermopylz. 
They now retreated without delay, and, having 
; paſſed the Euripus, they coaſted-. along t the 
3 | thore of Attica, and anchored at Salamis. 
Bronx the departure of the fleet, The- 
. ever fertile in expedients for the good 


89632 


0 


\ 
of ' 4 


of his country, engraved on the rocks near the 


r of * which he knew | 


= i would 


* 
' 3 


AnTIENT. 11s TORx. „ TY 
4 duk bd de i ed by the enemy, the fol- nA r. 
lowing inſcription: Men of Ionia, your xvi. 


conduct is inexcuſable, in warring againſt your 


anceſtors, and endeavouring to enſlave Greece. 

"Rape therefore, the i n and come over to 

our fide. But if you are compelled by ne- 

— to remain with the Perſian fleet, avoid 

- JOG againſt us when we come to an engage- 

ment. Remember that you are deſcended from 

the ſame blood with us, and that our quarrel 

with the Perſians was on your account. 
By theſe means the Grecian otitis: 

| hoped either to recall the attachment of the 

- Tonians to their antient friends, or at leaſt to 


render them ſuſpected to their new maſters s. 


WEN the Grecians had quitted the road e 
x oft Artemiſium, Xerxes gave orders that his 
fleet, after ravaging the coaſts of Eubca, = 
. ſhould proceed to the harbour of Athens; 
f | while he. himſelf, at the head of his immenſe 
army, intended to march, or rather to make a 
triumphal entry, into the territories of Attica. 
His route lay through the countries of Phocis 
and Bœotia, the latter of which had been early 
attached to the Perſian cauſe. The Phocians 
5 remained es to the CLI eee, 


» a — * 
P " 
* * 


1 * Herod, id, vli, cap. 4041. NE 


— 


o oy . y 


. * 5 Py V * r * . 


on A 1 were ls confi 
"IH. ment, after the Theſſa their nt ene- 
e mias. had j Joined the Afiatic e 
A NATURAL jealouſy and rivalſhip ſubſiſted 
5 not only between the Theſſalians and Pho- . 
_ cians, but between all the Grecian _— and 
that Thebes and Argos appeared on the fide 
of Perſia, may in a great meaſure be aphid 
to their defire of nen as en of 
25 Athens and of Sparta. | 
Wann the hoſt of amen bad Sade the 5 
. ety f. Phocis, at the inſtigation of the 
Th Theflalians, rather than rom the cruelty of 
ttde Perſians, deſtruction was begun by fire 
and ſword. While the main body of the 
army followed the courſe of the Cephiſus, 
: detachments plundered. and burned to the 
ground, Charadra, Elatza, and other flou- 
. ng towns. Even the ſacred walls of Abe, 5 
„ with, its temple dedicated to Apollo, and ce- 
lebrated for its oracles, did not prevent Theſ- 
falian and Perſian fury from plundering the 
0 holy ſhrine, and appropriating the donations 
' which ſuperſtition had amaſſed for ages. The 
people fied to the mn or were en 0 
to ſlavery... os 
Ark theſe ad n ele were 
committed, the — army marched 1 5 ff 
"Boot 


- 


AN ENT urs TOoRT. 


e towards Athens; Aa: detachment ” was Cc A A . 
ſent from Panop us, to plunder the temple of xvi. _ 
Aren at Delphi x. Inſtructed by the roy ——— — 
and diſaſtrous fate of Abe, that religion was : 
Inſufficient to protect the perſons or the pro» 
perty of its votaries, the Delphians conſul ted 
the Were " whether they ſhould bury their 
treaſures, or tran! port them to another coun- : 
try? The Pythian propheteſs replied, © That 
Apollo would W 0 his own ſhrine.” The 

cares of the Delphians were now confined to 

their own aleiy, and that of their families. 

They ſent their wives and children acroſs the 


— 


55 Corinthian Gulph into Achaia. The men 


climbed to the tops of Parnaffus, or deſcended | 
into a vaſt cavern on the fide of that moun- 
tain. All left Delphi, except fixty venerable — 
miniſters of religion, and the prophet of 
the God. When the Perſian detac ment 
| dens near to Delphi, and were in fight of the - 
.. temple of Minerva, the prophet ſaw the fas 
cred armour, which it is unlawful for ri 5 
to touch brought by ſome inviſible power from 5 
the innermoſt receſſes of the fane, and laid 
before the edifice. No ſooner had the 4. 
Ny 285 arrived at the 2 which! is 


Zu Herod, lib. vüi. . 35. 


— | 95 c H A p. in Gas; 675 = 1. 
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XVI. darkened; Hioklier 150 3 inte them 


from heaven; two vaſt fragments rolled down 
from the mountain with prodigious rt ̃ 
e ber e the proſtrate Perſians, while 
ſhouts of warlike acclamation echoed from the 


. Es fane. The impious and hoſtile bands were 


5 Wk with a panic; the Delphians, believing 
from theſe manifeſt ſigns that the divinity de- 


1 5 fended his favourite manſion, ruſhed from their 


caverns and concealments, and ſlaughtered 
without reſiſtance theſe victims of ſuperſtitious 
+ eee Phe: ſurvivors fled with Pee 
| tation to Bs N 

Bocn is the marvellous 1 ith the in- 
: ity; of Prieſts has invented, and popular 


Fe ſuperſtition has believed; but which, when 


Oh ſtript of its preternatural machinery,” fays an 
1 ele and learned hiſtorian F, leaves an ac- | 
735 ; ert remaining neither improbable nor defec- 


1323 The prieſts, anxious for their treaſures, 
<0 425 for the credit of their Oracle concerted a 

: meaſure equally bold and prudent. '\ When a 

: reſponſe from the unerring Oracle had in- 

Eo Ho rw the citizens with confidence, and their 

families were carried to a Place: of e the 


| ® Herd. vii cap. an .. + Mr. Mitford, 


— 


Ks beſt | 


A rr nie rev. 


eft and braveſt men were reſer Ty 
dhe place. he uneommon mode 


ſtances of Delphi, as well as to its eſtabliſhed 
: character for en, + Surrounded by the 
fſummits of lofty mountains, the city was 
5 founded on crags and precipices. No way led 
do it but through narrow defiles, overhung 
with mountains, ſhadowed with wood, and 
commanded at every ſtep by faſtneſſes above. 
Every meaſure was taken to make the enemy 
believe that the place was totally abandoned, 
and l to induce them to advance in all the care- 
leſſneſs of ſecurity. The ſurpriſe accordi 
appears to have been complete. A thunder- 


ed to defini: CH A 
| of defence XVI. 
was well adapted to the en and circum - 


ſtorm among the mountains was no uncom- 


mon phenomenon. The rolling down of * | 
7 rocky fragments proceeded from the inviſible, 
but not immortal hands of Delphians, who 
1 3 concealed among the crags, and prepared 


to put then: in motion. Perhaps artificial FE: 


fires and exploſions might imitate thunder and 

lightnin g. and increaſe the horror. Many wA ; 
the nations too, which compoſed the Perfini £ 
| hoſt, were believers in the divinity of Apollo, ; 
and muſt have been ſtruck” with the impiety 
of their attempt. In ſuch a ſtate of o conſten- 

; Son” the nn. attacked with 
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of Attica three months 
bummed and plundered the cities as they ad- 


oe ſea to the other 
ſertion of the ak cauſe, Athens, ready to 
de cruihed under the whole weight -of the 
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ly adopted. and magnified the $i 
u en, as an apology for their ſurpriſe | 
and A g The wre ba rock 


= SD a yo 
7 ! „ 


Ys very 3 of the e pro- 
led by, the Parity: _ that Cri-. 


army of 8 tei the-u territories 
ter they had croſſed 
ſpont, and proceeding on their march, 


The people of Peloponneſus, anxi- 


dus — for their own intereſt, reſolved to 
5 _ all their forces within the e and 


themſelves us a ſtrong wall from ,t 
After ſuch a baſe de- a 


Perſian power, appeared on the eve of deſtruc- 
tion; ſhe owed her ſafety to the genius of 
Themiſtocles. This Athenian ratten grea- = 
ter and more various talents than the = 


ficence of nature generally allots-to to dr 3 


eee coma cool in action, of a fore- 
cy, an — that 
oe 


| times of OT — natur 
5 proper hers, a : 


N 


x . 
3 5 


. 7 a 
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their de — La them that the ame EL 4} | 
ke Athens, and betake „ 


= « ſented | nothing to the N „ 5 1 8 
ſtruction, and they could : 
; cremblin . nee, of : ; 


hd nay i 
2 * . et 4 


| Giver, « That the e faved by 5 e 
| its wooden walls.” Theſe Themiſtocles in- Þ 2 
„ i eee Fi on 


ny ke 
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— ́— dincs. Dean 
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were able to 


the ſon of e on this occaſion, de 


Fes The chief 
the Juillowed ſerpent, 
able a proof that the 
herſelf had abandoned the city.” This, 
more than the 
| the-Athenians to 
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8 A DECREE was s then paſſed, 
"was eth That Athens ſhould be con- 
mitted the protection of Minerva, 
goddeſs; that all ſuch inhabitants as 
arms ſhould g on ſhip- 
board; en eee id v 


The * abs . 3 of Cimon, 


to be recorded. 
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heb een in governed erden motives, 7OL 


| countenance and ene, by the paper ; 5 


youths of Athens, marched in Were 
through the moſt public parts of the city, in 


order to conſecrate their bridles (the enfigns f 
"temple of "Minerva, 


military ſervice) in thi 
_ conveying to the people by this religious. cere- 
mony, that now they had no farther uſe for 


land forces, and that they vught tö devote 


3 Bor when the proclamation v was made to | 


themſelves to the new ſervice 8 the eriti-- i 


cal ſituation of their country required. Then 
taking down” one of the ſhields which hung 
upon the wall, he went with hi 


to the margin of the ſea, and was the firſt 
who! by his example inſpired his compatriots 


115 


to venture with confidence on a ſtrange ele- 

ment, and to ruſn in a "yew channel to vie- 
tory and renown; ei 
- Havine tranſport: " Weir e chli 


z 


mae parents to the iſles of Salamis, gina, 


and the Trozenie, the Athenians began to ex 


bark. While they looked bak upon the 4 


ſerted city, the ſcene drew 'te 


er i e 
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ies lay near the iſthmus, 
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quitting the general rendezvous, the — 
| — detachments were likely to forſake the com- 
mon n cauſe; ſome would retire 


liberty en a difladtand u ws 
| MBaniwHILE the Perſian army, ee 8 
- Gu 'Thebes, burnt the forſaken towns of 
 Theſpiz and Platæa, and entering Attica, ra- 
vaged it without reſiſtance. On their arrival 
- at Athens, they found nothing but filence and 


Mn. as that ef Salamis; that u en, 


to their native 5 


ſolitude within the walls. r ee od 


men, who ſuppoſing it to bs: the * wooden. 
walls” of the Oracle, confided in the. divine 
- ens we de with it wore put 19 i 
the ſword, and the city conſumed: to aſhes. he) 
; | AccorDING to Herodotus *, informs tion | 
of this event was brought to the fleet, while 
boch an alm ae ng 86 hes A nders 
baſhened to thei ION and hoiſted their fails b 
and ertbokdened by his. dd lire, 


; * * FO. 5: k | 1 ” ö 
V 85 „5b. vi cap, 3. 
e + 2 3 * 3 4 3 +. ; 
EE I LEY bene 
; . TRE | 5 g ; 


il of war was deliberating../ It ruck 


enn P. eee to ſi 
t. council; there, her 


repre ne lies 

of preſerving Salamis, yen and ere 
_ which: upon their depart 

- the hands of the enemy; os Dri: 1 

5 their _— ſituation in 2 narrow channel, 

1 had: ſuperior numbers; and the cert: 


- 


- dangers they run in withdrawing d tie da 
us, where the army of Xerxes 
"7 would attend: he : motions bio his fleet, and the | 


rinthian iſthi 


_purtioatatly Adima 


dee, and dein be e or city. to defend. 


deed: left their native ſoil and city, and conſi- 


dering their country as comprehended in their 0 


_ liberty, had left themſelves nothing to ſhare in 
With the allies, except tlie common dangers; 
but that they had it ſtill in their power to 


procure for themſelves a more happy eſta- 
bliſhment, th. 


hey had two hundred ſhips of 
war, and that if the confederates perſiſted 


in nen. o little . to mo Athenians, 1 
Elke 1 ey 


ns could not avail themſelves | 


— $40 
4 the baſeneſs to obj ect ito the Athenian voice in El 
ve neil; as they had no longer a political ex- 


Y ation and a 
, <6 "0008 an Atheviand had in- 5 


repair to Siris in Italy, the propitious ſpot of 


F * 


7 ne r -MIS TORY. 


_ ar. — 3 clin redoing xv. x: 


ſettlement pointed out to them by the Oracle. 
This formidable argument convinced or alarm- 
ed Eurybiades ; and it was determined 


Tur Perſian fleet, after continuing 3 5 


5 4 in the road of Artemiſium, ſailed through = 


8 the Euripus to Phalerus, the princi 


/ 


ter the paſſions of their ſovereign, were una- 
N nimous for a naval engagement. Artemiſia, the, 

Aucen of Halicarnaſſus, a woman of a maſculine: _ 
1eroic mind, who had fitted out five ſhips, 1 


of Athens, Which lay to the ſouth. of the - 
ſtrait occupied by the Greeks, - The fleet. 
and army; having again met, a council of war 
was held to conſider the propriety of 2 1 3 
ing the Grecian fleet in its preſent ſtation. - Y . 
As the inclinations of Xerxes were e 5 


Fo 


bis obſequious. commanders, , ever ready. to ws 


which ſhe commanded in perſon, alone ven- 


tured to oppoſe the deciſion of the king and his 


council. She repreſented the ſuperiority of 


the Greeks i in 88 affairs, and the advantages FG a 
of their preſent ſituation; adviſed Xerxes 8 


' avoid, offenſive meaſures at ſea, and proſecute . 
en by land; ſtated: to him the impoſſibility, | 


* 
= | 49 8 _ 


by e 


7 Fra) ority to remain in the. bay of Salamis. 
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ceks could nike 1 a — and 
ene _ Accordingly it Was 
ed to attack the enemy next morning. 
* THBMISTOOLES, ſtill apprehenſive of the 
Aae of fome of his countrymen, ſent a con 
meſſenger to the Perſian fleet. Having 
admifflon to the preſenee of Xerxes, he 
x& that he was fent by the Ahtenian ad- 

the 


- miral, who was deſirous of revolting to 


ſghe, 'of deftroying at once the whole Gre- 


clan fleet.” The ſtratagem was fuccefsful; 


* 


7 


—[—k— 


. f 
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i uren 


- might ſeek that aſylum. 


| was brought by Ariftides, who, eſtaping in a 
ſmall veſſel, through the middle of the Perfian 
fleet, arrived at Salamis from Agina, 110 for | 
; getting every thing but the good of his cotintry; | 


to the council of war, which was rr fitting, 
and delivered his intelligence in perfoni 
ttuth of his information was 100. conffmed 
by the arrival of a veſfel from the iſnt 5 
FTenos. "THe" confederates, perceiving this 
they were now ſurroumded, made à virtue 
- neceflity, 158 prepared to ee as it was . : 


| 


> os a = : FF 


THE firſt information of this 15 


X i wm om | 


othey in promoting the common intcreft- of 
Greece. Ariſtides accompanied Themiſtock 


1 to eſcape. 

Fux Perfiart fleet, conf ing a 1200 . 
remes, diſplayed the naval force of more than 
half che known world; amidſt 4 crowd of 

une th and ? barbarous names, it coritained the | 
115 2 q e „ 2 


1 5 1 
Bttle Wand Plyttalea ' was filled with IE 
"ts to extirpate the remriant of the XVI. 
Gteeks, who, after the defeat of their fleet, — 
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5 0 = hx 4 
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| ex H A P. moſt 


1 A 'y 1 5 * vr 0 1 . a 
Hul and ed of. maritime na- 


I tions; od” though inferior in the fize and 


eee 


| Grice. fleet had been conf 


= ſtrufture of the. veſſels, exceeded in numbers 


of men Any. 11193 e ar antient or ; 
modern ti : 


SINCE. p gp retreat. 4 Gs. 3 FR N 
| erably reinf. orcec ; 


and now amounted to three hundred and cighty | 
. triremes. 


TRE naval tne” off 7 ns 1 


5 were very different from qurs: Their gallies, 
always light, however large, and worked by 
their gars alone, could form in very cloſe order, 


and move in narrow ſeas. As their principal 


engine of offence was a ſtrong beak of iron 
"0 braſs, projecting from the prow, the fai- 
lors always endeayoured to keep the head of 5 


the veſſel to the enemy. The chief object 1 in 


nmaval e combats was either to bring the prow of | 
their gallies to bear directly upon the enemies 


TT broadfide, by which a veſſel was often ſunk, 


1 
211 
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or by an bliqye 3 impulſe to daſh away ſome of £ 
its cars, by which it became unmanag 
Hence the importance af oars in action, by 7s 
which alone attacks could be made or ayoided 
in every direction. Various kinds of miſſile f 
weapons were uſed, but, except when the at- 
tack with the beak ſucceded, an engagement 
| ſigns terminated without boardin ng: Eo 


: * o 69 £ 
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_ Ar the dawn of day DOLL ; fleets: were ar- on ar, 1 4 
| ranged: in the order of battle. The Athenian . xvi. | 
line on the right Was oppoſed to the Phani- —— == 


cian ſquadron; the:Lacedzi ans on the left, 
to the Ionian diviſion. When ae auge. 0 
the trumpets ſounded, ſacred hymns 
pæans were ſung, and the Zreci 


endeavoured by all means to can er pickt N . 
wn eee in Ari fleet which their timid; wy 1 05 


he 3 che attack til the regular — 1 
N gan tq blow, which was adverſe to the ene» _ 
my. Soon as this wind aroſe the ſignal Was. 
given for- battle. The attack Was vigorous 
and formidable on both ſides. The r 
- confident in numbers, and conſcious that they 
acted under the eyes, of the Great King, 
fou ght with more obſtinate bra very, and diſ- 
played a more ſpirited reſiſtance than on any 
forme r occaſion; but the wind was unfavourable 1 
to their vaſt and unwieldy ſhips; there was not 
ſufficient ſpace to bring their whole fleet into Y 5 
action, and the number of their veſſels ſerved 
3 to embarraſs them in a narrow ſea. On | 
\ fide of the Grecians the kb ooo dil. CON HIER 


5th 


- 


| Perſian Mais 9 a nd 
to its ſupport, ran foul of their own 
| Heet, ſwept off the mn and dar 
of the Perſian 
ſoon followed; mne anni, 


| almoſt inviſible ä 


del engaging, or revolted to their country 
men ;- ſome of heir gallies were taken, the 
were funk or put to flight. Among 


— 


the hulls 
A eee of havoc and 


 vrrecks andthe floating bodies with which it it was 


Od een of thr anceſtors, and remem- 


Ir our Irs 


— 


7 & 


of Perlian troops had been poſted to 
a The Greeks, fluſhed with fue 


| beheld from his throne the flower of his in- OT 


the laſt that fl. 
Amenias, brother to the 


ANPIENT n TORY. a 


bla, to coure d. ban of « memargl who en AF. 
ne the. ſcene of action. Inf ater ©. 


5 crews were dither ben up by other ſhips = : 
of their fleet, or ſaved: tems | 'S 


des, with 4 deratchuient of Athenians, 
n the Ide of Piyttalea, where a _ 


y expected, the feeble ee ; 


cked their aftonilhed foss; and Nerges | 


ry cut off, ſurroundec with an 
ay which could afford them no relief. 
- Aron thoſe who aper in this Sales 
pr was: Artemiſia, the Halicarnafftan 
queen. Aft er difphying a more than maſcu- : 
| line courage during the action, and eing among 
ed ; the dend herſelf warmly 
1e by an Ache galley, Serre 6 a 5 | 
this extremity, with all the bra of 
female invention, the attacked the neareſt Per- 
fian veſſet, commanded by Damaſithymus, a 
Prince of Calynda in Lycia, with whom ne 


was in terms of hoſtility. The ftroke wo her 


r and fo. 


* 
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4 4 r wv LE 1 r . 
TY vel Was inſtantiy buried 1 


88 


rof the action on the following morn- 
g foun ound. that they 
2 2 The Pe Gan- mens Happened a) 
Ot as ſuddenly; as t 1 
peri thing for w want of. pre. ec 
to the wealthy and hoſpitable province 0 f 
5 ccotia and thence marched into Theſſaly. 
124 A the moment of defeat, Xerxes ng 


tated. to return. with all poſſible expedition 5 
be haps | the puniſhment of. the 


into Aſia. Pe 
ans, = -the deſtruction of their capital, 


2 the ſubjection of ſo many Grecian ſtates, 


might. be: regarded as a recompence, or held as 
an apology for ſuch an expenſiye armament 
and extraordinary expedition. His courtiers 
ight Aeg to him, that by did not come "i 


ww 4 3 


| Greece | 


* 
” 
8. 
At "Ry 
- 


Tit 1 Amenias, deceived by: this ira : 
am the purſuit, and the queen 


X ſus eſcaped. 7 25 . : 24 | 
canta! dacfive d battle of Sala- 


| ; a | ur-was e at hand, capable ; protecting the 
ſhattered and h but ſtill reſpectable re- 
91 n the night after the . 
The Firvcks.. who, e n 
had no enemy to 2 N 


; wifons, they” retreatec 7s * 


ANTIENT HISTORY. 


"Gage. to combat againſt. the winds and the wan 5 
Wayes; ; and might impute his inferiority at x VI. 
dea to an armament compoſed of his cn 

uered ſubjects; they might repreſent io 
Him, that the valour. of the Perſians hid. made 
bim maſter of Athens, and that he had ſent 
its moſt precious ſpoils to the provinces of 


Aſia; they might perſuade him that, having 
ambition, he 


obtained the great object of hi 
5 ight return to an empire, - whoſe affairs re- 
quired his preſence, and leave to his generals 


the farther execution of his Plans, ad the 
Fe completion of his conqueſts. + m 


8 * 
ee Bb ae 470 


THREE hundred thouſ*i 


nius, to effect the conqueſt of Greece. Of 
theſe ſixty thouſand were appointed to march 


as a guard to the royal perſon, as far as the 
Helleſpont. Proper proviſion was made for 


\ theſe, as they were neceſſary to the pomp and 


the ſafety of Xerxes; but the innumerable 
multitudes of various nations, which followed 


ed from the army, and commited to Keds” | 


J 


| 


the retreat of the monarch, ſuffered beyond 
_ deſcription during their march, which laſted | 

_ forty-five days. After living by plunder from | 7 
friends and foes, they were compeled to t 
the herbs of the field, and even the bark and 


leaves Is trees. e and the nn, BY 


t- King, whoſe 
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2 PERSIAN War.” 
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HR victory at Salamis was the mi cnar 
im t and deciſive which the XVII. 
i over the Perſians. I 


| s of triumph, i it was propoſed. —\ 
ue the Perſian fleet to the Helleſpont, 
amn s ona Mer n an the naval power of . 


_ thoſe iſlanders who had e che e of 1 
| Perſians. From new war mee 5 8 


the ee ws 5 


U 0 - . 
* F 4: , 


5 Turuisrocl xs, whoſe great talents R 
ommander and a ſtateſman were ſullied b 6 5 
| avarice, raiſed. heavy contributions unknown. _ | 
to the other commianders, and applied them to 
| his own private emolument. The Andrians _ 
alone having refuſed to comply with theſes 
EIN $6379 5 „„ exactions, N | 


2 - 
— cont * 


„„ 
. 
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8 * be os » 22 5 


40 os "3079: 5 of E w/ d * 
en Ar. nn their capital was b but . 
XVII. out effect, and the fleet returned to Salamis. 
Tux approach of winter reſtored a tran- 
gulli to the Greeks; of which they had 
1 been long bereaved. - Agrecable to the piety 
of antient times, the moſt valuable articles of 
the ſpoil were ſelected, and offered to the gods, 
* their propitious though. invifible protectors ; 
8 of; + 3 > the remainder was diſtributed in the fleet and 
5 Rl army. By an antient and eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
: — it was then to be decided to whom the firſt 
8 and ſecond honors. were due for military and 
naval. merit. On this occafion"all aſſumed 
the firſt rank to themſelves, but a large ma- 
jority aſſigned the ſecond to Themiſtocles *. 
This indirect but obvious preference given to 
the Athenian commander, was confirmed by 
the general voice of the people, and the judg 
ment of Sparta. The Lacedæmonians could 
not refuſe the firſt honours for courage and 
Conduct to their own admifal; who had been 
commander in chief; but they invented anew: 
| kind of reward for the Athenian commander; 
 adjudgin g to him the prize of wiſdom and 
maritime kill, and therefore beſtowed on each 
n eue mark of Rag the —_ 
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1 eee, 
Erown; Themiſtocles was alſo preſented w 


from Lacedæmon was eſcorted to the frontier 
by three hundred Spartans of the firſt fami- 
lies; an honour, ſays e UE never 40h to 
any other ſtranger x. 5 


AFTER the departure of Ad into Afis, 1 Ss 


the Perſian fleet wintered in the ports of 8a- 
mos and Cumæ. On the approach of ſpring; 
the whole aſſembled at Sam s, and remained 
"Wes to hold the coaſts bf Afia and Thrace 
in ſubjection, as the recent victory at Salamis 
had removed that awe and terror with which 
the power of the Great King had — | 
. the neighbouring ie ese 
Ar this time alſo, Mardonius ds . 
take the field with three hundred thouſand 
men; the flower of that army which Nerxes 
had conducted into Greece, and whieh was 
Pr in ſtrength by the diminution of its 
ſuperfluous numbers. Senſible that the Athe- 
nians were the prime movers of the confede- 


80 


racy, and that their maritime power was a 


principal ſupport of their land forces, he at- 35 
tempted to detach them from the Grecian al- 
; lance; | VO Judging, * that * ly could be 


eee 8 8 1 5 


ith Ar | 
à magnificent chariot z and at his departure XVII. 


— — Y 3 22 n * 
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Nr 


£ 
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r or 


one, the Perſian fleet would obtain a decided 
XVII, - ſuperiority, and the Great King remain maſter 


Macedon as his ambaſſador 


| Athenians by the facred ties of hereditary hoſ- 
Pitality. Though he was now a Perſian tri- 


is ation would permit, frier ly to the Grec A 


lou of the 2 ſtates, particularly 


| layed his public audience before the aſſembly 


cloquenee. Athenians, thus faith Mardo- 


me in theſe words: 7 forgive the Athenians 
all their 9 88 n me.” No therefore, 


WE. > 2a x _ Mardenius, 


1 117094 hays land. With this view he ſent 
AO e e eee 
ſcendant of Hercules, was connected with the 

y, he bad ſhewn himſelf, as far as his ſi- 


| cauſe. RE was * fore well received at 


and ten the. jea- | 


a Smonians, the Athenians, whoſe 5 
| enlightened policy at this period ſeems to 
have been equal to their ſpirit and valour, de- 5 


venee r Wee "addrefed aw 7 
in the fimple. but energetic ſtile of antient 


nius; the commands of the king are come to 


pe | AnTIENT. "HISTORY. 
" Bonds 
ritories, and add whatever themſetves fhall chuſe, 


= 
55 


| and if they will enter into an 
rebuild all the temples whici 
Such are the ene of the e From 
myſelf 1 thus addreſs you: FOE aue | 


againſt a monarch hon 5 can 1 ever c 


8 A nor long "or ? To ewe . —— 


; 1 a greater force will be ſent againſt you. 


As a friend I intreat you not to expoſe your 
country to danger or deſtruction for a vain 


- conteſt with. the King, but to ſeize this fa- 


vourable opportunity of terminating hoſtili- 


ties by an honourable and permanent peace. 
Enjoy your freedom, and let there be a fair 
and friendly alliance ' between us. Theſe 
things, O Athenians, I have ſpoke to you by = 
the command of Mardonius. In my own - 
name, and from my ſincere friendſhip for you, 


which my paſt conduct uniformly dee 1 EE: 
beſeech you to accept of the terms propoſed - 
by Mardonius ; for I ſee the impoſſibility of 5 
vour long contending againſt a king, whoſe _ 
arm is of „ length, and whoſe 
„ ES 2 5 


v 


ius, thus de; reſtore to them all their ter- c 


g them to be grverned by nde enn herd 
Bave . burned. | 


| which you n no enn to ex 7 


75 
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8 thenaſelves- from 


| 


country admonith y y du, which 1s nde ” = 
— invaſion; nor reckon it an inferior 
0 onour that you Cane all the Greeks ar 


D arg OO to 258 his Ws 


| lain Mit af Macedo 0 
1 cluded Boi T diſcourſe, the _ 2 


of the 8 parten 


have . us to requeſt that you will not loſ | 
< ght of t e intereſt of Greece, nor liſten t 
U from the barbarian.” Such a 
duct would be 29 e and perfidious in any 
Grecian ſtate, and moſt- of all WO 
vou. This War, en Greece now feels in 
every, part, was originally undertaken on 
8 ae account. And ſhall the Athenians, 
ho from antient times have diſtinguiſhed | 
the reſt of mankind, /by | 
-purſiſhing tyrants, and aſſerting the liber- 
. ties of others, become the authors of ſlavery 
to Greece. We ſyn npathile: in your calami- 
ties, in the ruin of your city, and the loſs of 
your harveſts for two ſeaſons; but we, and the 
other confederates, are deſirous of making you 
reparation, and will ſupport your families 
during the continuance of the war. Let not 
e Alexander the Macedonian nds 
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| you by ſpecious Words's = deſert the common c HAD 
intereſt of Greece. A tyrant Himſelf, be * 0 
| ſupports: the bak a tyrant,” But you re 
know, Athenians, that to tyrants: and barba- | 
rians truth and juſtice are unknoõꝗ n. 

Ax rx a ſhort deliberation, Ariſtides who; 
was principal Archon, and preſided. i in the afs 
ſembly, delivered, in the name of the Athenian 
© "ging the following anſwer to the ambaſſa- 

dor of Mardonius; : We are acquainted with -_ 
the power of the Perfian empire, and of its 
. vaſt ſuperiority to Athens. With theſe, there- 
fore, it was unneceſſary as well as cruel to 
inſult us. Yet to the defenders of liberty and 
independence no power is ſuperior. Return = 
then, and tell Mardonius, that while that lu- 
5 minary (pointing to the ſun) purſues his 
courſe through the heavens, there ſhall neither 
bs alliance nor peace with Xerxes; but that. 
. | aided by thoſe gods and heroes whoſe temples . | 
he has burned, and whoſe images he has = W 
| Airoyed, -we truſt effectually to reſiſt every ef- 
fort of his power. For yourſelf, come no 0 
more to the Athenians with ſuch diſhonour- 6 
N propoſals, leſt we ſhould forget that vou 
are our friend, and united with 1 us by che 25 
. facred ue of antient a lliance an 0 
8 n Me WE ot; ROE 2 4 2 
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r — 1 


for venge: 


hee wes hould yarn onto ns | 
1 of the Great King bas perhaps too ſtrong a 
foundation in the general practice of man- 
' kind; but after 2 and ſuch ſtriking 
proofs as you have had of Athenian eee 
and magnanimity, fach a ſuſpicion becomes 
as diſhonourable as it is unjuſt. Not all 
treaſures of the Great King, nor the -ofſeflion ; 
of the fineſt country upon earth, ſhall ever 
ſeduce us to aid the Perſian arms in tn th 
bs ing and enſlaying Greece. 5. 
- © Tux temples and altars of the 5 which 
have been plundered and profaned; our city | 
which is in aſhes, and the tombs of our an- 
ceſtors which owe been violated; call upon us 
4 We have alſo to ayenge the 


8 cauſe of our Ade WhO are united to us by 


the indiſſoluble ties of deſcent, religion, lan- 
laſt ſurviving Athenian will ſpurn the barba- 

rian alliance. Your kind offers to our fami- 

. lies we gratefully acknowledge; but their fu- 
ture proviſion we now take: upon ourſelves, 


All that we require of you is, to rival us in 


activity and reſolution. Vour army muſt een 
without delay. The barbarian, as ſoon as he 


A -o 
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. is informed that we have rejected his propo- CH A FX 


ſals, will again invade: Attica. Let us there- 


fore move with all expedition te > Brotia, and " ——_— 


8 check his progreſs.” | EY Des 6 - 
Tux dignity and magnanimity., ac aha > 
= W leaders on this occaſion is equal to 

any thing which hiſtory records; but the 


conduct of the allies, particularly of the La- 
cedæmonians, by no means correſponded to this 


NDS enthuſiaſm of public ſpirit. In a few weeks | 
| Mardonius, according to the conje 1 


marched into Bœotia; but the Athenians 
looked in vain for the promiſed arrival of 
their Spartan auxiliaries. N No meaſures were 
taken 1 their ungrateful and perfidious allies 5 
for the defence of Attica. 
Tus deſerted by the confederates, the : 
Athenians were compelled 5 
abandon their country. ee bad they | 
Mere their valuable. effects. in Salamis, 
when Mardonius invaded Attica, a | 
ſeſſion of Athens. This appeared 1a favourable 
opportunity to the Perſian general for once 
more attempting to ſeduce the Athenians to an 
alliance with Xerxes, while their minds were _ 
actuated with reſentment againſt the confede- 
Ws who had abandoned and nd them. VE 


a. 


ides, followed the tract of Sos on . 


| Wee Route of 1 five hundred, 1 
alone judged it worthy of : attention, and pro- | 
poſed: that it ſ ſhould be referred to an afſemb 
bf the people. This circumſtance beii 
vulged to the people, Lycidas, on quitting the 
P- fell a ſacrifice to patriotic enthu- 
: he e Roned to death. The widow 
| hildren-of this unhappy : man were de- 
f b oted to a like fate, by the be e _ . 
of of the Athenian women®, 8 
Bur in the midſt of this populite Arnot 
I nd outrage the law of nations was reſpected, 
ang th the et n ee, c 7 ö 


Aub Re all been ſent from / t 1 nk, 
With others from Platæa and Megara, to re- 
monſtrate with the acedæmonians on the 
ſhainefiil neglect of their engagements. In- 
attentive to the danger of the Athenians, they 
8 irely en in defending the entry 
pf the Peloponneſus, and building a wall croſs 
t the” agree e ue to ee the mY 
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5 from approaching by that Ge The de- CH A . WM 


33 ee 885 ne the treachery — — — == 5 


and puſillanimity of Sparta with the vigour 
and truly patriotic ſpirit of the Athenians, 
Overcome at laſt by the remonſtrances and 
reproaches of their own allies, the Lacedæ- 
monians determined to take the field. Five 
thouſand Spartans, accompanied by thirty-five 
85 thouſand Helots, were ordered to march i in the 
Flence of the night, under the command of 
Pauſanias, regent during the minority of the 
young prince of Sparta. Next morning, 
when the Athenian deputies came to make 
their final complaint, they were ſurpriſed to 
hear that the Lacedæmonian army was al- 
reach on its march to meet the Perſians. 

Wu Mardonius had any hopes of « con- 
| ciliating the alliance of the Athenians, he 
carefully ſpared their city and their territo- 
ries; but when he found it impoſſible to de- 
tach them from the Grecian confederacy, he 
again laid waſte their country, and ſet. fire o 14 
- their cities, ſo that every thing which had eſ- 
_ Gaped the fury of the firſt invaſion was now. 
totally deſtroyed. Having been ſecretly. i in- 
formed by the Argives, that the Peloponne- 
bias were in motion, he marched. be Ee. 


* 1A r. 1. an open un Mer country,. . 


XVII. : 


manded by Pauſanias and A 
him thither, and poſted themſelves at the 00! 
of Mount Cythe 
Perfians, the river e As OY between 
ThE: hoſtile camps. k 


the action of his cavalry, and f r drawing "= 
his numerous army in battle array. He ex- 


tended his camp for many miles along the 
banks of Æſopus, from the Theban town of 
Erythræa, to the boundaries of the Platzans. 


The combined army of the Greeks, com- 
iſtides, followed 


on, directly oppoſite to the 


Tur Perſian army PORES Marddnius con- 


ſtead of three hundred thouſand men, the 


- 


head and beft diſciplined of oſs 1. 


The S ey armed wpe, confilt=- 


ing of free citizens, amounted to about thirty- 
nine thouſand; the light armed troops were 


1 ; ty-five thouſand Helots, and nearly 
equi i IRE” _ compo who! attended the 


by Tur ee of Mardonius was 5 to draw 8 | 


SYS As n * 
. . 1 | 1 
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where, ese the ſtrength of his cavalry, CHAP. 
which has always been the Chief relianee of XVII. 
Aſiatic forces, he promiſed himſelf an | caly — 
as well as certain victory. But Pauſanias © N 
vould not move from his advantageous po- 
ſition. The Perſian commander therefore 
ordered Maſiſtius, his general of the cavalry, 
to harraſs the Grecian army, and, if he could 
find an opportunity, to attempt ah impreſſion. 
The Megarians were encamped on a plain, 
and poſted on the ſide the moſt expoſed to 
the cavalry. Maſiſtius attacked them, and 
was for a while reſiſted with vigour. Wearied 
out at laſt by repeated attacks, and the con- 
tinual acceſſion of freſh troops, their leaders 
ſent a meſſenger to Pauſanias, announcing 
their diſtreſs, and intimating their refolution 
to-abandon a poſt which they could no longer 
defend. Pauſanias was unwilling to iſſue or. 3 
| Jvrv'ow ſuch an alarming occaſion, but cx“«ũ“ ] 
_ preſſed a deſire that volunteers could be found; -j 
who would exchange fituations with the Me-. 4 
garians. The army was filent. The Athe- 
nians alone, with that magnanimity they had 
all along diſplayed, ſpontaneouſly offered their 
. ſervices on this critical emergency. Three 7 
hundred heavy armed foot, with a large pro-—- 
"om" of FO ers and pikemen, were ſent to 
| wag 


ena. occupy this oj 
IVI. | 
© mm detachment unexpeRtedly harraſſed by tho 


= 2 cavalry, and the death of 
1 received by the general and his attendants 
with tears, and all the violent emotions of 


3 . halt 1 KE 1 0 7 
zortant : poſt. Mafiſtius its 


tacked them with his cavalry,” but found his 


denian archers, And warmly received by 
the heavy armed foot. Düring the engage- 


0A it, the horſe of Maſiſtius, being wounded 


an arrow, threw him on the ground. His 


1 armour, which covered the whole body, like 

. that of the knights in the times of chivalry, 
long reſiſted the weapons of the enemy, but 
be was at laſt pierced ; in the eye by a javelin 


which penetrated to the brain. A dreadful 


conflict enſued around the body of the dead. 
The Athenians | began to give way, after hav- 
ing fo long reſiſted the whole ſtrength of the 
js 1 8 but api . eee, rein- 


3 
F 


pi HE Cans: 8 of 5 5 1 * 
Maſiſtius, were 5 


Afiatic ſorrow; and the loud lamentations of 


70 the whole army deplored the premature fate of 
one of the braveſt of the Perſian nobles. To 
15 the Greeks however this event was an object of 


no n expltation, 'T They: were NOW taught by 


» 15 * 


0 5 experience 


Antrent. 115 0. WD 7 
 puilaive how to reſiſt - the formidable cas cn AP: 
vualry of Aſia; and the body of Maſiſtius, a XVII. 
perſonage high in rank and eſtimation among 
the Perſians, and ſecond i in command to Mar- 
donius, carried if triumph through the camp, 

was an animating ae me? to ſoldiers who 1 : 
had felt his valour, and dreaded his ſucceſs. NV 
As the enemy, by their kay and cavalry, 5 
commanded both ſides of the Æſopus, the dif- 
e of procuring freſh water compelled 
the Greeks to abandon a ſituation which was 
- otherwiſe advantageous. They marched _ 
the foot of Mount Cytheron, and arrived at 
a plain within the Platæan a. near the 
e pr %% ͤ OT 


* 


Ix this fituation diflentions © were likay Z 
| between the Athenians and eee i 
 cerning precedency in the line of battle. Th¹Ee 
| Spartans, who had for a length of time been the | 
2 people of Greece, had the command or 
the right wing as their unqueſtioned privilege. 
The Tegeans, who had long been deemed the 
braveſt ſoldiers in Arcadia, claimed t the com. 
mand of the left, as their poſt bz * 
| frription; and though the fame as ; well as me — 
5 ; rits of the Athenians were infinitely ſuperior, 
no cuſtom had eſtabliſhed their ſuperiority. | 
The diff * was e ght before an EY 


Wax > * 5 
— 


8 
1 

=— * 
| 


whoſe ien n their favour they | 
8 fide of 5 « The 
Sreeks re aſſembled here, not to diſpute about 
the poſt af honour, but to fight the bart 


Were wedilpoſed to boaſt of the illuſtrious 


eeds performed by our anceſtors, we could 
dnd more honourable. vouchers in antiquity 


to ſupport. 


„Lx x the field of 1 acbor Rom e to 8 
| Greece, and to the world, that we have not 
1 the ſpirit or the glory of 
aoeſtors. There, unaſſiſted and hah 5 
we fought and conquered in the cauſe of the 


Whole Grecian community, and erected a tro- 


phy over the numerous army of the Great 
King. This victory, had we no others to enu- 


rate, entitles us to a higher rank than the 


- Greece.” 


#5 


* 3 8 x . i 1 
F ; * 
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It was an 


than the Arcadians have produced; but while 
We maintain their en, we have our on 


# Tegeans. But this is not a time for-conteſts 
of this kind: place us, O Spartans! where 
you pleaſe, there we will behave like brave 
| en," engaged in the common cauſe, of 


AN TIE nr. 
Wy Ar the cond 1101 
5 cried out it nenne . 66 * That 
| the Athenians wert 


eiu 4 1893:0 


„„ 8 


XVII. 


of this addreſs, the La- CHAP 


i the Greeks had filed off towards by 


1 3 There were e 1 8 e ; 


diner in each camp, who for a while e 


ing with a total overthrow the army that made 
the firſt attack v. Ten days accordingly elapſed 


in a ſtate of inaction; neither my ventured 


_—_— the Æſopus. 


Bur the impetuous dipolition of Manks- 


nius, and the proſpect of being ſoon in want of 


e at length determin 
mb the preſages of Grecian ſupe ſtition, and 


| Perfians ft battle. A 
called a council of the officer 


| party that Meta the fine ond dang 


ined him to diſre- 


intention of attacking the Grecian army on 


friend to the Greeks, mounted his horſe 
mig ght, rode to the Athenian _ and 
WO * m. kb. ix, cap. 375 IF” 5 | 


6 ian and gave orders to prepare for 
the engagement. Alexander, king of Mace- 
Cenis, who, though a tributary of Perſia, was 
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Was 9 ated in 


DIS day, and order a battle 
28 ane the li F bh 


which was to pre | 
1 ties of Greece. In the arrange 
8 army, it had been obſer 
native Perſians, the braveſt e 
Fs of the Aftatie i infantry, held- the left of the 
line in oppoſition to the: Lacedæmonians, and 
” that the Baotians and other Grecian auxilia- 
1 Ties occupied the right againſt the Athenians. 
| Pauſanias wiſhed to change the order of the 
Brecian army; and propoſed that the Athe⸗ 
. „„ nians, Who alone of all the Greeks had fought 
= - - + conquered the Perſians, ſhould: again op- 
poſe them in t 
æmonians, who had often defeated the The- 
, and were held ſuperior to all the Greeks, 
. move to the left. Ariſtides conſents, 
nud the Athenians 3 
exultation. NE TEE TOTO 7 
Ar dawn of ys Ae obſ rved 1 
| ae Grecian troops were in motion, and was 
ee of id change which Was. made in 
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| what x manner rde ſhould reſiſt the formidable | 


| 4. er es 
1d "moſt expert 


ie right wing; and that the La - 
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their arrangement. This induced him to cn Az, 
= poſtpone 1 the Lot in order to make corre- XVII. 1 
P ſponding changes i in the diſpoſition : of his- own DONE ol 
army. The day was ſpent in theſe cvolutians, . EW 
andi in ſome deſultory attacks made by the ca 

valry. A more ſerious. attempt was made 

' upon that part of the Spartan line which de- 

fended the Gargaphian fountain, 4 in which the 

| Perfian horſe remained n maſters of the field. 

Ar the approach of night, the Grecian ar- 
my was without water; proviſions alſo row 
to fail, as their conyoys had been intercepted by 
an unexpected incurſion. of the « enemy. They 

were thus again compelled to change their 
poſition. The ſecond. watch of the night 
was the time appointed to march for the 

f ground they purpoſed to occupy, which was a 

narrow; valley near the ſource of the Aſopus, „ 
lying between that river and mount Cytheromß 
At the ſame time it was determined to ſend 3 
detachment of the army to the mountains, to. 1 
guard and conduct a convoy of proviſions to 
the new camp, But in the preſſure of dan- o; 
ger, and the alarms of fear, the troops of in- | W - 
dependent ſtates little regarded the orders „ : 
the commander in chief, and inſtead of balt⸗ , 
ing at the place propoſed, diſperſed and Aedi in + & = 
ſo many different ae ee chat he Grec 1:2 
Van. . 5 


"as; 


at Ys 1 
81 A 7. 4 


. 1 
6 


3 


1 v os . 
- appearance not r a a regular march, Br of a 
Won rs W 

Tur fortunate obſtinacy ah a Spartan of- 


Keule of the important and deciſive victory at 
Platæa. Anomp retus, who was ſecond in 
command to Profits, urged the facred laws 

of his country (which forbid to retreat from 


an enem N the orders of his general. 


Incenſed at the boldneſs, but ſtruck with the 


doyelty of this conduct, Pauſanias detained 
the Lacedæmonian troops, while the others 
were marching. Ariſtides, ever anxious for 
| the benefit of the confederary, ſuſpended the 
motion of his troops, and ſent to enquire into 
the cauſe of the delay. At the arrival of his 
. gpefſenper, Anompharetus, who had been in 
ich altercation with his general, took up a 
large ſtone, and, according to the Grecian 
ttt of voting, by caſting a ſhell or die into 
an urn, threw it before the feet of Pauſanias, 
faying, „With this die I give my vote, not to 
fly. from the ftrangers.” Paufanias deſired 
the Athenian to inform his commander of 
What he had ſeen, and to intreat of him that 
the Athenian trbops might regulate their mo- 


| flons by thoſe of he Lacedæmonians. At the 
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proach of dawn he gave orders to theenar,” ; 


Spartans, with three thouſand Tegeans Who xVII. 


remained with him, to march al 
to the place of encampment; the Athenians 
directed their courſe in the plain below. 7 . 
laſt Anompharetus, abating of his ohſtinacy, 
ordered his detachment to e WA: a Gy. 0 
0 , the of 20 army 8 


: Pur retreat ane and vinking he hould 
obtain an eaſy conqueſt, he ordered 1 fol- 
1 to Tu the line! enemy 

ties; to he mu of 1th e in pur- 
ſuit of ; the Athenians, he advanced with ths 
wh ee followed wich che! 3 5 
and cetrfuſion of a barbarous an p 
| to ſhare the {ſpoils of certain victory. = 
Tux battle was fought in two liferent 2 
places; the Athenians in the middle Wee the . 
plain were engaged with the Grecian auxiſia - 
ries, while the Perſians attacked the Spartans 


at the foot of the mountain, The uneven © 


with the Æſopus flowing at the bottom, were 

favourable Ge defence, and adverſe to the ope- 

rations of cavalry, The Perkan infantry was 
9 1 82 e  therefny 


4 
8 ; a 


I 
4 
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and rugged ground at the bottom of the hill, 
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CHAP. bende ordered to advance; a fierce engage- 1 
XVII. ment began. The Perſians, after having dif- 


5 7 
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1 — b charged their miſſile weapons, cloſed upon the 
| Greeks, and ſhewed themſelves, fays Hero- 
| dotus PS: neither inferior in courage nor in 
© ſtrength. Had the excellence of their arms, 
„ their fill in military*diſcipline, correſpond- 
1 ed to their valour, the battle of Platæa might 
have been fatal to the Greeks. But they 
5 wanted defenſive armour, and their ſhort wea- 
Pons were unfit to encounter the wg ſpears 
ef the Greeks. They need without 
union or concert. Unacquainted wi the 
" advantage of a firm and compact formation, 
in which the Greeks excelled, they ruſhed 
i ſmall bodies, and were ſacceſ- 
55 ſively defeated.” As their efforts began to 
„f :.- notwithſtanding the acceſſion of new 
5 gumbers to ſupply thoſe who were ſlain, the 
Greeks advanced upon them with the im- 
neee e de 1 5 irreſi ſtible force of 
r nx. geans made the firſt 
nd. tl æmon ans, puſhing 
, threw the Perſian . into con- 
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| außen. . | 
_ .Marpontus, WY had e "himſelf | 
with an eaſy conqueſt, and had ſent his troops 
not fo much i in order to N as to ee a 
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ing to the 9 — of the eaſt, Was followed 
5 by the flight of the whole army. 


6 n * 
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ie, ANTLEN,T .. B16 TORY. | 
flying enemy, Was ſeized: with anguiſh. and CHAP. 


vexation at this defeat. The impatience and 


impetuoſity of his temper. led him to form a 
fatal reſolution. Inſtead of retreating to the 
plain, and ſheltering his infantry under the 7 
protection of his numerous horſe, he deter- 0 
mined to riſk the fortune of Perſia upon the 
preſent moment. At the head of a choſen 
body of cavalry, he haſtened to rally and ſup- 
port his broken infantry. By a bold and 
well - conducted charge, he checked the pro- 
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5 
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XVII. 


greſs of the Lacedæmonian Phalanx, but he Ty 


could not break the order, nor pierce the 
ranks of that firm and impenetrable body. 
After the braveſt of his officers, and numbers 


of ſoldiers, had. fallen around him, he received 5 
a mortal wou nd from the hand of Aicimneſtus | IT 


a Spartan. The death of the general, accord 


 ARTABAZUS,; the Parthian, ; * next in 


e e to Mardonius, had uniformly con- 


4 


demned the meaſures of the general, with re- | 


n the conduct of the war. As ſoon as 

he perceived the rout of the Perſians, he . 
3 nade a ſignal for his troops to quit the 
ſield; and with forty thouſand men, who were 
under his immediate N retreated towards | 
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nA Tur remains of the Perſian army took re- 


1 Alf, nate in their fortified camp. They were 
F vigorouſly purſued by the Lacedzmonians, 
© Who immediately attempted an affault; but, 
=o: unacquainted with fieges, and the mode of 
| Alttacking intfenchments, they were baffled in 
the attempt, and repulſed with lofs. While 
f che Laceclemionians had obtained an unex- 
: ted victory over the Perſians on the bills, 
the Athenians v were wett, engaged with the 
d | diaries in the plain below. Of 
ele, amduntine to fifty thouſand, the greater 
; Te little earneſt in the. cauſe, either made a 
eble refiftance, or Aled. The Bœotians alone 

| oppoſed with ardour the army of Ariftides. 

an valour, however, at laft prevailed, 
Eban: Were defeated. eee the 


ral cauſe; fox, inſtead 6f- paring the Wako 
| Hatis, their inveterate enemies, they ma 
to the affiftance- of the Lacedzmonian 
arrived in time to render this glorious — 
complete. They attacked with 
fortification, which had hitherto baffleil 
tie attempts of the other confederates ; an 
© *burfh, in. ſpite of all reſiſtance, into the Per- 
' 5 ban camp. TOP bat a” fr 
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Teen. and Spartans. A panic an. 


_ their prodigious numbers gave a colour tg the 
- apology that it was dangerous for the Greeks 
- oF give quarter. The reſentment of a free 
people, who were Kehre for their national 
independence and political exiſtence, Gs 
its gratification in a general ſlaughter, rather 
- than ina victory; and of two hundred thou - 
fund Perſians, not three thoufand eſcaped t 
OS of the Grecian army. 
| Wax ſatiated with this K of blood, 
the immenſe riches of the camp drew the 
attention of the conquerors. Nerxes, when he 


which he br ight from Aſia on Mardonius 
| "wie brother-in-law, and his other favourites. 
The opulence thus poſſeſſed by the Perſian 
| Gatraps preſented a new ſcene to the e 
eitizens of the little Grecian republics, of 
| which they had hitherto entertained no idea. 

This maſs of wealth conſiſted of tables of 
5 gold nd filver, embroidered couches, golden 
cups and goblets, brazen ſtalls and mangers, 


ee bracelets, and ſcymitars, ornamented 


with Er and gems, female flaves, ares 


| fled from Greece, had beſtowed the treaſures 
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courugp of the Perſians, they--conld nar VIE 
| fight, and the wall prevented their eſcape "oats eds 
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jo ogether. with. many. cheſts of 


 A\'TENTH part ow: this: booty, according 


tune, Delp ian eee and of Miner 
3 of Athens. 


- AFTER the battle, a eee citizen of | 
; ® gina propoſed to Pauſanias to avenge the 
N indignity offered by Xerxes to the body of 


Leonidas, w. uch he hung on a croſs, by uſing 


the corpſe of Mardonius in a ſimilar manner. 
The Grecian general nobly replied, give 


are ale eee ted with. true e glory, w 


- tans is to . purchaſed by ſuch actions, I 


ſhall be content with that of the Spartans, 
character conſiſts in moderation, and 
in ſhewing -clemency to enemies who are 
on or fallen. The manes of my coun- 


whole. 


of ba rians. E he abu af che 1 
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1 ned: * by the many thouſand Pe t ans © T: 
that cover the fields of Plata. 


ANOTHER anecdote concerning Panſunian* —— 


deſerves to be recorded. The furniture of 
the royal houſehold was found in the tent of 


Mardonius almoſt entire, and moſt of the do- | 


meſtic ſlaves had eſcaped the maſſacre. Pau- 


ſanias ordered the Perſian cooks: to prepare a 
magnificent entertainment, as if intended for 


* — 


© Mardonitie himſelf. His orders were” care< | 


1 
1 


fully executed, ſplendid preparations were 
made, the fdbboard diſplayed a profuſion 5 


gold and ſilver plate, the table was adorn- EF 


ed with exquiſite elegance, and -' coverec 


with all the: luxuries of Aſia. As #:; ſtrik- 


ing contraſt to the ſcene, he ordered the 
plain and frugal ſupper of a Spartan to be 
placed by the ſide of the Perſian banquet. - 
Faving then aſſembled the principal officers 


of the Grecian army, « Behold;” ſays the ge- 
neral, the e -gregious folly of Xerxes and 
Mardonius; living in ſuch luxury at home, | 


they came thus far to wreſt from us our fim- | 


ple fare; and, accuſtomed to ſuch delicious re- 


paſts, ” ventured to attack men who deſpiſe | 


Miro and have no wants but thoſe of / | 


nature. We ſhall find, however, in the 
N 1 5 * lib. i Ix. ap. 7h 78. 5 


£quel, 


5 
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0A th ee himſelf was not — 1 
XVII. _ Ons” ee of FE Int p 


RE ho dels as an 4d of picty as en 
mamanity. Accordingly, thoſe who had fallen 
in the battle of Platæa were interred with the 
utmoſt t pomp and ſolemnity, and monuments 
Were in the field of 'ouetle ce record. 

— theirrenown to ſucceeding ages. 
574 n emulation which weden berween the 


er & 1 1 | 


and ſometimes broke out into | hoſtilities, 

3 e ent. the Athenians and 
| 8 contended for the prize of valour 

with a zeal and animoſity that might have 

uad the moſt ſerious conſequences, had it not 
been ne by the influence of the Co- 

_ rinthian leaders. In a publio aſſembly of the 

„ Greeks,” to which the queſtion was referred, 

they propoſed, in order to prevent a dangerous 

: "one e 4 fatal Ae that the 


hed hi: en — both Fg” ſea | 

and land. Their commonwealth was toe 

© Ginall to excite jealouſy ; their country had ae- | 
aAauired a name by being the ſcene of a victory 
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5 * ar the Seats Atiſtides XVII. TN 
aſſented on the part of the Athenians, and © 
5 Pauſanias on that of the Lacedæmo . 
As the battle of Platæa was fought in the 
2; latter end of September, the ſeaſon was not too 
far advanced for taking vengeance on ee 
perfidious Greeks who had appear red ag 1 
their country, under the banners of the "i 15 
ſians. It was determined to Led into 1” 
- tears of the” tion which ſupported the „ 
Intereſt of the Medes. They were ee 5 5 
= their countrymen, and carrie 1 
there they were condemned et rial, 
or the forms of law, and executed as traitors to 
ieee. 1 5 


- 5 IN the bert gel wAlladdh: riſtides pro- 
ot poſed the following decree : that all the Rates | 
of Greece ſhould annually ſend their deputies 
to Platza, in order to offer faerifices to Jove 
the deliverer, and the tutelary gods of the city; 
| that every fifth year games ſhould be cele- 
brated there, which ſhould be called the games 
e hiberty; and that the ſeveral Grecian ſtates 
'| Thould raiſe a body of troops conſiſting of ten 
_ . thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, and 
: . a fleet of a a hundred thrips which 
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— having been 5705 _ x 555 op a — | 
the Were Were 1p a e to ee an 


; png in . This: ceremony was per- 
formed with much pomp and n and 
1 ontinued tall n time c of Plutarch. 18 


morable battle of Platza, their naval forces 
ob ained a vidory in Afia, no leſs deciſive and 
| important, over the remainder of the Perſian 
fleet, Which had eſcaped from the engage- 
ment at Salamis. The Grecian fleet had 
wintered in the e of AÆgina, under the 
command of Leotychides, one of the Spartan 
kings, and Xantippus the Athenian. Early in 
the ſpring ambaſſadors arrived from the 10 
nians, inviting. them into Afia, to deliver the 

Grecian cities from the tyranny of the bar- 
| barians. The Greeks, overjoyed at this invita- 


tion, failed directly for the coaſt of L Delos, here | 


they received intelligence from the Samians 
that the Perſian. fleet, which had wintered at 
Cumæ, was now. lying at Samos, and might- 

_ be deſtroyed. without difficulty or Fe 
They immediately ſet ſail for Samos; but the * 
Frets, alarmed with the a of 
their 


185 Re HISTORY, 1 FEE 93 
tdheir approach, . to the neighbouring CHAP. 

a montory of Mycale, on the Ionian (coaſt, | XVII. 
wl here Nette e pus thouſand men was 25 
3 Nertan Hess Werz hen thei 3 3 

upon the beach, according to the cuſtom / ; 

the antients, aud a te a N 
Kong rampart. | ST 10 wo 5 
x TRE Greeks: Followed PR Mycald; nd 

| landed abe forces without oppoſition at © 
_ diſtance from the Perſian: camp. To encou- . 
rage his troops, Leotychides is ſaid to have 
ſpread a report, that their countrymen under 
Pauſanias had totally defeated the Perſians at 
Platæa; a report, Which ſoon circulated 
through the army, and by kindling the en- 
thuſiaſm, contributed to the e of the 7 

| Greeks. 'The confederated forces. marched in 
_ columns; one under the command of 
Kantippus, compoſed of the Athenian, Co- 
rinthian, and Træzenian troops, held their i 

_ courſe along the: ſhore; the ather, con fitting | 4 
of the Lacedæmonians, with the remaining al- 5 
lies, went by the more inland and hilly road. 
The former diviſion arrived firſt, and, eager 
to monopolize the glory of the day, pats" © 
immediately to attack the camp; and conducted 
the aſſault with ſuch celerity and vigour, that 

„ CI EH Sos : they 


. won wa eee e Aſiatic Greeks. The 


ee eee eee 1 4 


native Perfians fought with determined brave - 
t, and ſupported that military character which 

they had acquired under Cyrus the Great, 

2 ſeem to 


None of the other Afiatic troops 


7 have merited the name of ſoldiers, accordingly 


- they ſhrunk in confuſion before the impetuo- 
Seat; the Athenians ;\ but the Perſians ſtill 
remained. | unconquered, | when the I Lacedzmo- 
_niansa arrived: were then overpowered, 
and almoſt plot cut off. In this battle 
the Greeks ſuffered more than in any other 
during the war; and Perilaus, comn inder of 
the ge EIN eee of * 
lain. 
3 * e ; field . re 
_ treat by land, but by narrow defiles over a 
mountain. To provide for his ſecurity in the 
| event of a defeat, the Perſian groan had de- 
tached the Mileſians to guard the paſſes. But 
this precaution, inſtead of PE Mn operated 
to the deſtruction of their army. While the 
Spartans purſued the fugitives in that direction, 
the Mileſians, inftead of protecting, ir intercepted 4 
nete and few af them from 
TY ao 


i” 4 


* 4 + fs TORY. ö 
che general flavghter. 
the land forces, and two of the principal 
naval commanders, were flain. Forty thou- 


535 


2 igranes, gen ral of © A „ 


VII. 


and Perkars remained on the field, beſides 
_ thoſe who were flain in the purſuit; a ſmall | 
remnant fled in confuſion and diſmay, nor dared 


to truſt to any nearer aſylum than the walls of 


King: who might then reflect on © the eight 


millions at the Helleſpont. 


Tux victorious Greeks 8 poſſelen of the 


phetic tears he ſhed gas 0 eee = . 


Sardis, at that time the reſidence of the „ 


5 Wan camp, ſet fire to their fleet, and re- 


turned to Sambs with plunder and glory. 


_ _ Wat Xerxes heard of this double over= _—- 
throw, and beheld in the fugitives from My- | 
calé the poor remains of his former greatneſs, | 

be left Sardis with as great precipitation as he 


had for 


ouſneſs and cruelty. Before his def 


| mefly fled from Salamis; retteated to 
15 his diſtant capital of Suſa; and to obliterate 
he remembrance of his paſt diſaſters, gave | 
| Kinifalf up to alternate exceſſes of voluptu- 5 
rture he 


ordered all the Grecian temples in Aſia to be 
poillaged and burned, an order which was fo | © 
. faithfully executed, that not one eſcaped, ex- | 
cept the temple of Diana at Epheſus. © This 

| 22 988 Was not the dictate of i impiety, but of . 
; "I mM 


* > 


; fs fandtity.; 7 
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by the ſpoil of theſe temples, might. be an ad- 


ditional. inducement to accelerate. their deſtruc- 
tion; far he found in theſe ſacred edifices, and 
7 appropriated to his own uſe, immenſe. riches, 
which the ſuperſtition of kings and people had 
accumulated during a long ſeries of ages. 
Tux battle of Platza was fought in the 
. morning, and that of Mycalé on the evening 
of the fame day: a day which humbled he 
ambition of the Aſiatic monarch, and con- 
tracted the dimenſions of the Perſian empire ; 5 


Which delivered Greece from the terrors of 


„ and oppreſſion, and reſtored the Tonian 
- , - colonies to liberty and independence; which, 
by reſcuing Europe from the dominion of 
Aſia, and marking the decided ſuperiority of 
the former to the latter, becomes  intereſtin; 8 
and important to all ſucceeding ages. 
Is the league between the monarch of Per- 
| * and the Carthaginian republic, it was 
agreed, that while Xerxes in perſon invaded | 
| Greece. with al the forces of Ts, the Car- 


So ey 


fe oa Lon 
e he, * 


= This pious . 


atior would procure him a character 
N mong the ſubjects of his empire; 
. and perhaps too, the deſire of repairing his 

treaſury, exhauſted i in the Grecian expedition, 
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| thage, and its riſe and progreſs to commercial © 


- greatneſs: and naval power have been a 
explained. The ambition of the Carthagi- 
—_ like that of all mercantile ſtates, was 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſpirit of monopoly, and-a 
- ſuſpicious jealouſy that other nations : might 
become their rivals in commerce or in powers 


_ Twenty-eight years before the invaſion of 
Nerxes, they entered into a treaty with Rome, 
which had recently ſhaken off the regal yoke, 
where the ſtrongeſt ſolicitude is expreſſed to 
prevent that riſing republic from cultivating 


any og ge, Og” The es As wat of 7 


Carthage. 1 
In Ae ee in Sicily wal Italy, 


which ina few years had acquired ſuch wealth 


and power as to merit the appellation of 
Great Greece, with better reaſon alarmed the 
jealouſy of the Carthaginian commonwealth, 
No wonder then that it beheld with 
the mutual ſpirit of hoſtility in che 


and Perſians. The Carthaginians ſawy with A 5 5 | ; 5 


| malignant) joy che long and Seer n prog 


* =_ bat 4 Sicily. The e of ca Xvi. 54 


Pleaſure 15 al | 
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VAL. RY Je bath 167 
; — their hatred and their fue: ed Sith" ea 


gergneſs into an alliance which he condeſcended 
N to ſolicit. Their preparations were in pro- 
portion to their animoſity: they collected an 
army of three hundred thouſand men, and a 

8 og of two — ſhips, beſides three 

Ca Hand Hamilcar, the braveſt 


expedition. Both parties adhered ſcrupulouſly 
to the conditions of the treaty, and poured 
their combined force into Magna Os: But 
the ſncceſs did not corref Ford to theſe 419, "gh 
_ preparations. 
"Tax Green elonies in My . Sicily | 
were at this time flouriſhing 1 in arts and a 
ö and 2 not oP equalled, but exceeded the alter 
* wealth, population, and power. 
naturally contribute to the rapid 
-  progreſ & of colonic recently eftabliſhed in a 
favourable tuation. Almoſt all theſe cauſes 
com ined in favour of the Achæans and Do- : 
W, the | "nap mg nfo Di 3 
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— while it foſtered a | ſpirit of indepen» 
dency, ſhewed at the ſame time the advantages 
of union and mutual ſupport. Under theſe 
combined advantages, the Grecian coloniſts 
| ſoon became populous and a ee 
period their minds were not corrupte 

their bodies enervated by the vices atten- 
dant on riches and luxury; they were there- 
. fore the better able zo repel the united attacks | 


of Perſia and Carthage. 
: inde 4 


of Magna Grecia enden its nne 
rn monarch at that time ern. 
: die hin to avail himſelf of all ad antages 
offered. Eleven years before the invaſion af” 
Sicily, Gelon had aſcended the choogie of 85 
racuſe. He had riſen from a private ſtation 


to ſovereign power; but exerciſed pra 
13 rity with ſo much wildom and 1 benef Der * 


that he was univerſally ſtyled the Father of. 
f his country, and his reign was Laid to have re- 
n the e N of r erg wo 0: 
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ke ene, bete e eng | 
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diene, firs the Sic 


moment of time the 


2 arthaginians mad 


5 ; has aart Sicily the ſeat of war. 
FTE were invited to this iſland 15 Tyril- 


ö has! the tyrant of Himera, who had been de- 
prived of his ſovereignty by the renowned 


(22 1 heron, king of Agrigentum. This laſt mo- 
narch had given his daughter in marriage to 
SGelon, and had eſpouſed his niece. The al- 


liance of - the two principal Sicilia 
| ſeemed to promiſe happineſs to the 
iſland, when the appearance of the Carthagi- 


nian armament threatened its deſtruction. 
When Hamilcar ſet fail from Carthage with 
4 an army of three hundred thouſand men, 


and two thouſand gallies, no ideas were en- 


© tertained but thoſe of conqueſt. When they 
reached the land, they ſaid the war was finiſhed, 


as they dreaded no enemy but the ſea. 


HAM Ax landed his forces ae e 2 


I 


poſition in the ample bay of P 
Pale NO, : the eee mother n 
n care ol 0 Ira) 


| n de had ordered to be drawn: 
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| to Herodotus, relate, that 
| 2 eee abſt the Greeks, if in 
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n to be guarded by his marine forces; ba 04.4, þ | 


other was intended for his land army. He had HEHE 9 5 3 


| ſurrounded 001 
parts; but no fortifications can reſiſt valour, 
when wiſdom directs: its courſe, and preſencs | 
of mind {des the moment: of act 
. Turnon e e 1 1 


; 15 to hioadkftubc# wi adinimy's | 
ſand foot, and five thouſand: horſe. On its 
march towards Himera, thi is army encounte d 
a Stathinent:! of a acer and- 9 ten 


near Agel 


rier ris Sies 0 a city 


meſſenger carried a letter to Ha- 
milcar, informing him, that the cavalry he 
: Handed” would- be ſent on a certain day. 
Gelon, who! excelled in policy as well as 
courage, formed a ſtratagem on this ee 


3 which was equally bold and fortunate.” He 


| ordered a « choſen body of his own.-troops to 
adyance aeg the night to the camp „ 
the Cart aginians, and to preſent themſelres 
to He nilcar in the oruing., 4 as 5 his aus 55 
rere, wilt £599 Wis! (og 


ON the appointed day, Ha | 
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4b w/the mern d 
who delighted in human 
. his fol t only to the hor- 
=. | id al toad by en and unarmed. "The ca- 


=" Tyre and Ca 


© of Aae böt of flight. - 
MG: Ahondred and fifty qa 
5 9 are fad ta have fallen in the eee 
N zini⸗ n brbours: bur i they we 


1-3 2 ow individua 


8 pd? = $a ag According to the 
nn of antient war, after putting irons on 


| ALL che tyrants of Sicily now. 
__ friendſhip. of Gelon; and the Carthaginians, 
. who aa a He walls, Lent an. 8 


pay two thouſand talents of ſilver, to be di 
vided among the cities which had contributed 1 
0 the e: EXPENCES of the war ; that they ſhould _ f 
temples, one in Carthage, another 1 5 
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was more Wrede tt 


a victory, he convened 


the aſſembly 


8 = ue attendants, to render 
account of his conduct. He repreſented 


to them che various meaſures of his govern- 
ment, the uſes to which, he applie« 
hic money with which he was intruſte 
the manner in SLY he had exert 

ſovercign authority to which he was 7 


| were at 85 05 3 The profound filence | 
= th . liſtened to his recit: 


Hs lamations en * 
BB = or quarters; 3 " 4 a names 8 5 Saviour, Bene- 
n KaQQtor, and Father of his country, were loudly | 


schr ee inſtance. of philan 1ropy 


ge "kgs = = = : 
the aſſembly of the 
| people, and ions all the citizens to appear 


wan 


adding, that if they had any juſt reaſons o 
£42 _ - criminate his conduct, His perſon and life 0 


- repeated by a grateful and happy people. . 
= © - | T0 Syracuſans, though jealous of their liber- 
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00, perpetuated his power as their 
af _ 4 1 ee the? 


& a mo 

kingdoms, they acquire - abſolute power 
th hearts of their N 
Tur unlimited anchor with k which the. 
 Spracuſns i "Es elon, 
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ſovereign, aa the 10 ef a conqueror, be- 

came '@ greater and a better man. e 
no more enemies to fear, y uiſhed 1 
s of ambition, 
en by whe" labours of 


*%. 


os fallopian on ten thoui reigners⸗ 

Who had ſerved under his Fable with e, 
lour and fidelity; and by incorporating them 
with the community, added to the rer ps 
tion of the capital, and eh root _ power 
of the ſtate. The encouragement 3 
culture was to him an object of Dem, (Es 
Accuſtomed to walk in the fields, he fre- TE 
- quently rote, the huſbandmen by his 
"PW" l inte them by his conver- 1 
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andwhat pomp cok qual the proceſiom of | 


3 aig” The C rt 


time, could extinguiſh the glory of his name, 
or aboliſh the memory of his heroic virtues 
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demoliſhed the mai 
the towers; but neither violence, envy, nor 


and beneficent actions, which reverence and 
_ gratitude had e on "ON: nn of the 
 Siciliang, - e Ez 
In a ftatue raiſed to perpetuate Slat. 
the monarch was forgot in the virtues of the | 
They repreſented him in the habit of a 
a citizen, ſuch as he had appeared in the 
aſſembly of the people, when he gave an ac. 
count of his een, A ſingular fate JE : 
attended this ſtatue, and worthy of the mo- 
Wo for which it was ating. A hundred 
1 N after this 5 Timoleon 
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character i in a ſingle expreſſion, Themiſto- 


ied of old age, to the uni- 


* 


cles, Cimon, and Pericles, adorned the city 


| 5 with ſplendid edifices, porticoes, and ſtatues ; | 


Ariſtides ſtudied to fill Athens with virtue. 
By oo, baviſhment of Themi 


Miltiades. His filial affection in diſcha 
the fine impoſed on his father 
obtain the 3 of 2 g his dea 


In the two memorable eng game 6 


2 educated, 
-d and portioned 
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1e admiration of his country. Arif, CHA; . 2 
zcived an affectionate regard for this XVIII. . 5 


| young eee and diſcerned in his early efforts a 
e for the moſt important offices of te 
ſtate. To the talents requiſite for public aſe. 427 
fairs, hy added the - ſofter qualities of private 
life; and, while his courage and conduct, di- 
rected by juſtice and moderation, conciliated 
the) Jarring intereſts of the confederated forces, 
amiable diſpoſition, and indulgent huma- . 
nity, endeared him to his fellow citizens. 
The firſt operations of the fleet under his 


and Amphipolis on the cbaſt 
of Thrace, near the river Strymon. Amphi- 
polis was taken, and, as the country was fruit- 
ful, he eſtabliſned there a colony, conſiſting of 
ten thouſand Athenians. Eion made an ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, and its ſingular fate deſerves 
to be recorded. It was in the power of Boges, 
the Perſian governor, to have capitulated, and . 
to have retired to Aſia with his family and al! 
his effects; but this he reckoned inconſiſtent | i 
with the zeal and fidelity he owed to his ſo- 
rereign, and determined to periſh rather tan 
furrender. The city was aſſaulted with 8 „ 
and defended vith the moſt perſevering bra- 6 
very. Driven to def ug at laſt OY famine, he OS 

Vor. l. SY me. 


— 


> 130 : 3 OK 44 „ 1 E 1 0 ps 2. 
INS mounted: the. walls, and 


WAL wich his companion 
e vn id and filver into the Stry- 
in „ they ſet fire 4 fu- 


{ ad children, pon wy Had: ſlain tt i 
ttzaeir own hands, and then deſpernely juſt 
WE... themſelves into the burning pile *. 
Tux whole coaſt of Europe, which had 
. been ſubject to the Perſians, now yielded t 
the Grecian arms. Cimon, with -th 
nian reinforcements, with thoſe of the various 
iſlands; and the maritime towns of the Ionian 
coaſt, found ner e. eee to the num. 


| « condition 8 — ind into a 


4 


OG and, aſſiſted by ee en eg in a 
ſhort time, all tl r 


bo ONCE... Avis re eme, yield 
the „ 47 ee enen, — _— ie 


e made 5 e xiitings)) but the 
were at laſt obliged to capitulate, to pay a 


He failed directly towards the coaſt of Gs | 


contribution of ten talents, and join their 
whole naval force e to the 3recian armament.” | 


KK 


* 
WI 
. 2d 
W . 


and bloody. 
defeated, and, 8 vi 


* * 
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by intrigue and aſſaſſination, occupied the 
ae of his reign, and prevented him 
ing bis eons to the: 3 


Byte. which — . to wth 2 cks of the 
enemy. For this pur poie he collected a 


numerous army on the banks of the Eu- 
| tymedon; while his 
fail, was ordered to approach the mouth 


fleet, of four hundred 


that =rivery to eee with * land 


Tur Anbeprt which Adin had ang 


; wen was now undertaken by Cimon. The 


Grecian fleet, confiſting of two hundred and 


The barbarian. fleet Was at lait 

orouſly purſued to 
the coaſt of Op veſſels were aban- 
= of ens, doned 


a Bon. 


* 


| 


£4 


fifty gallies, engaged the Perſian near the coaſt 
of Cyprus. The engagement was obſtinate 


131 


tabanus, captai uards, his third ſon cuar, I} 
ta: eres, N ark the appellation - of XY 
Longimanus, was raiſed to the throne. The —— 
2 which threatened a ſceptre, acquired 


„ r * 1 E w TY CY 


CHA r. doned by a 
3 of the conquerors #, | 
Ciro had now on board his Beat 9 


Fl $643 N 


twenty thouſand Perſians. The army, Which 


was encamped on the banks of the Euryme- 
don, were ſtill ignorant of the battle, and its 
c nſequences. From theſe circumſtances the 
intuitive diſcernment of Cimon conceived a 
Kratagem for ſurpriſing the Perſian camp, 
5 which was carried into execution on the even- 
ing of the fame day. A choſen body of 
 "-Greeks dreſſed themſelves in the Perſian ha- 
dit, and embarking in the Perſian veſſels, 
ſailed up the river Eurymedon. They were 
received without ſuſpicion into the camp, 
"Hy" countrymen” and friends. Having thus 
1,4 gained admiſſion, on a Grecian ſignal, they 
"attacked with every advantage an aſtoniſhed 
and unprepared enemy. When Cimon had 
pPenetrated to the general's tent, the Whole 
F ſeized with an univerſal conſterna- 


tion and panic; a few faved themſelves by 


flight, the reſt fell without reſiſtance by the 


bands of an enemy, the more formidable 1 
E . unexpected and unknown. . 


Havine ne tivo inn en ries 
35 oh * Thucid. lib. i, C5 137: 5 


crews, and fell i into > the Wands 


= 5 do L. 


3 
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vie day, Cimon returned in triumph to A- cu A P. PF 
thens, with a prodigious number of priſoners, 1 
and the immenſe ſpoils of the Perſian camp. TY 
After a tenth had been dedicated to Apollo, a 
conſiderable part of the remainder was em- 
ployed in ſtrengthening the harbour and the 
fortifications of Athens. Cimqn received a 
valuable ſhare as general, which) he beſtowed 
on the public. He erected vari us ſtructures. 
for the ornament of the city planted the 


academy with groves, laid it out in delightful | 


walks; and introduced. into it a ſtream of 
water. He ordered his delightful gardens and 
orchards to be at all times open to his fel- 
low gitjizens. He kept an abundant, but 
plain table, to which he invited all perſons ; 5 
rich and poor, citizens and ſtrangers were 
made welcome; and he aſſiſted with his libe- 


rality, not only particular friends, but the 
greater part of the Athenians. When me - | | 


walked through the city, the ſervants who at- 


tended him, had orders to put. money privately 

into the hands of the poorer citizens; and to 

give cloaths to ſuch as were in want of them. a IS 
This magnificent liberality of Cimon Was „ 
practiſed without oſtentation, or intereſted 
motives ; for he acted ſpontaneouſly not po- 
Rare. and with regard to party was in- 


— 
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— Ix th following bl ends 1 8916 Ste 
3 the Helleſpont, and, having expelled the Per- 
fans from the Thracian Cherſoneſus, of which 
- they had lately taken poſſeſſion, he Lid ſiege 
to Thalus, whoſe inhabitants had revolted 
. againſt the Athenians. This fiege i is remark- 
: able for having continued three years, and for 
7 the obſtinate reſiſtance of the belieged, by 

. which they expoſed themſelves to the ſevereſt 
Aualamities of war. It was declared a capital | 
| offence for any erſon to talk of ſurrendering 

- the city ; and the women, no leſs inflexible 


cut off their hair to make ropes for the mi- 


=—_ 7 litary engines, The city accordingly with- 
ſtood the beſiegers, till famine had carried off 
—_ +}. moſt of its inhabitants, 1 
- _, C1MoN next {et fail to the Mott oppoſite to 
: Thrace, and landing his troops ſeized on al 
the ny mines on thoſe coaſts, and ſubdued the 
5 as far as Macedonia, 55 BI BY 
Tut Greeks were meditating : an expedition 
againſt the Perſian garriſons in Cyprus, in 
order to poſſeſs t themſelves of that fertile and 
= 1 delightful iſland, when the troubles of E gypt 
SS,  ppencd a new career to their arms. The 
= Egyptians, l with A foreign yoke, re- 
. volted 


3 . 


F 
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| volted from Artaxerxes, and choſe Lhaius:4 an CHA B. 
— Libyan chief, for their king. XVIII. 


alour nor in policy, W 4 


: prince dif patched. an embaſty' to Athens, re- 
queſting the aſſiſtance of that victorious com- 
monwealth to deliver them from the odious 
yoke of Perſian bondage, ae they nd 
Jong felt and lamented*, | 
Fux Athenians, equally n to FT 
ble the pride and to ſhare the ſpoils of Per- 

lia, accepted the invitation with pleaſure, and 
ordered their fleet of two hundred ſhips, 
which was deſtined againſt Cyprus, to fail 
for Egypt. Soon after their arrival in that 
| kingdom, an army of three hundred thouſand 
men, under the command of Achæmenes, one 
of the brothers of Artaxerxes, appeared on 
the banks of the Nile. A great battle was 
fought, in which the Perſian general and a 
hundred thouſand of his ſoldiers were lain. 
Thoſe who eſcaped fled to Memphis, the ca- 
pital of the kingdom; the victars ene, 
ately purſued them, and a became maſters 
= two diviſions of the city; but the Pere 
ans having f. : | | 


52 
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Wh, 


* 


ene. 


raiſed another and more formi 


remains of the allied 


141 * 1. E E W 0 5 
0 )btained the name of- the. white wall, 
Soma liege commenced, which was ſuſ⸗ 
= tained with 5 and obſtina. en che 


33 a bort of the beſieged. 
To ͤ make a n jw? ah "cr 
1 Artaxerxes ſent ambaſſadors to the 
| Lacedzmonians, with the moſt profuſe. offers, 
to engage them to make war . againſt. the 


Athenians, A 5 


his offer being rejected, he 
lable army tha: 


the former, 


5 


ſopis, the Perſians had recourſe to an extra - 


ordinary expedient; by diverting that arm of 
the Nile in which the. Athenian fleet lay, 

they opened a Paſſage f or; Fa whole army to 
enter the iſland. Inarps 


cans a down their arms The Oreeks, 


with their uſual intrepidity, ſet fire to the 
1 740 and Lee to die We in | hand, like 
at 5 the 


a. vi. 


nd gave the command of it to 
Megabazus, a man <qually. renowned for his 
conduct and bravery.  Exhauſted by the fa- 
tigues of a ſevere ſervice, and enfeebled by 
the diſcaſes of a torrid climate, Inarus was 
| compelled to raiſe the ſiege; and, being de- 
feated in an engagement, retreated with the | 
4 army to Biblos, a city 
in the iſland of Proſopis, which is ſurrounded 
by two arms of the Nile, In beſieging Pro- 


pitulated, and the 


— 


Ann HISTORY. © . 
FOR Spart in band at FOR battle of Thermo- onA 
— Struck, perhaps alarmed with their- xvith | 

heroic reſolution, Megabazus thought Jt pu 
dent to allow them to retire in ſafety. - 4 : 
attem ited. to reach the Grecian ſettlements 
in Cyrenaica; but few of them ever reviſited 

their native country, the greater part periſhed 8 
in the burning ſands of Libya. In addition to 
this ſeries of calamities, a. reinforcement. of 1 
ſixty ſhips, which the Athenians had ſent. to 
the aid of their countrymen in Egypt, was 
gefeated and deſtroyed in that very arm of 
the Nile which had already, F, ſo Al i 
aſtrous to the Greckks. 5 

Iuus ended the fatal war 88 on REY 
the Athenians during ſix years in E gypts 
that - kingdom now . ſubmitted to the con- 
queror, and was reunited to the em me; at 
7. 4 (En 5 

TuEsE calamities DF" 1 who 
t at home, which ſhall be mentioned 
in the ſequel, prevented the Athenians from 
their long- projected expedition againſt C- 

Prus. They however at laſt equipped a fleet 

of two hundred veſſels, which ſailed for Cy 

prus under the command of Cimon. Having 

notice that the Phœnician and Cicilian fleets 

were at ſea, Cimon determined to bring them 


* en 1 * o 10 an engagement befor eyes 


fucceſsful, above a hundred ſhi 


W 
* 


| ſuccburs upon the land, His attack * 
were taken; 


the remainder took refuge on the coaſt ir 


JS 


1 Cilicia; whither being purſued by the Greeks, 


they were totally defeated, and the Perfian 


| detachments who marched to ſupport «hem 


| fnivolved in their deftru@tion, The Grecian 
fleet returned in triumph to Cyprus. The fiege 


pf Salamis, the next object of Cimon, proved 


unſucceſsful, from the conſequences of a 


5 wound he had received in the attack of Ci- 


4 - erxes ſent orders to his g 


dium, which prevented his wonted exertion. 
8 TIX EY with a war, in which he had uf. 
_  fained ſo many diſaſters and defeats, Artax- 
3 nerals to conclude 
a peace with the Athenians. Plenipoten- 
tiaries were choſen on both ſides, and the 
terms of the treaty were. as honourable and 
- advantageous to Athens and its allies as they 
were humiliating to the Perſians. The con- 
ditions of peace were the following:—* That 

all the Grecian colonies and cities in leſſer 
6 Afia Toe he raged free and ee 


a Wands; that is, e the Euxine = 
| ee hilia ; that the ae 


to ackiio\ 
| Great King, defended its liberty againſt the g 


thin three Sa 1 of 4 chi + ths on the xvirn, © 


coaſt; and that the Athenians and 


their ory ſhould withdraw their forces from | 
Cyprus, and abſtair 


n from en cnn dor 85 
the Perſian king. e 
ver was the terminatic 


0 fs war, ch, 


: m the burning of Sardis, had confined | 


with little interruption during the ſpace of 


fifty one years; a war no leſs remarkable for 
its ſtriking events than its important conſe- 


quences, and glorious concluſion. A ſmall 
but magnanimous republic, which firſt refuſed 
ledge the uſurped authority of the 


force of the Perſian empire, brandiſhed 


7 in its turn the hoſtile ſword, and, making Afia 
not only the ſeat of war but of victory, die- 

tated 10 its haughty n P n 4 Bene „ 
nt conditions of peace. | 


WII x the treaty was ne 


Grecian generals who performed any memo- 


5 ee archicycment r the wn wk and 
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died of the wounds he had Wel at ow. | 
| fiege of Citium, He was the laſt of the 1 


ACE 
4 


Lui. 


g 8 hs Free empire was not beheld — 
cout emotion and envy by the Grecian ſtates. 
. The Spartans, in particular, were deeply af- 
fected with the rapid proſperity of their an- 
tient rival. Their fall from their former pre- 
eminence in Greece, the command of the con- 
federated allies conferred on the Athenians, 5 
vic 
tories of Cimon, who daily added to the 
wealth and ſplendor of his country, were 
ſeriouſly felt by the jealous: ariſtocracy of 
Sparta, who had determined to make war on 
the Athenians, twenty years before the con- 
cluſion of the peace with Perſia. But the 


the valuable conqueſts and celebrate 


; burſt. of their lurking animoſity 


y was ee by a calamity ſudden, dreadful, 
and unexpected. A tremendous earthquake 
laid Sparta in ruins, and twenty thouſand La- 
cedæmonians periſhed in this. devaſtation. To 
heighten the calamity, the flaves or helots, 
5 cophidering this as a favourable occaſion to re- | 
cover their liberty, aſſembled in crowds. from 
the villages, and attempted to maſſacre ſuch as 
| had eſcaped the earthquake; but finding 


them aſſembled, and drawn up in order of 


battle, by the prudent foreſi ght of Archi- 
damus, * * from She: "capital, and. 
F.- T | - 5 rengthened | 
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tatis, who were not ſkilful in fieges, could not 


expel this inteſtine enemy; accordingly, in the 
third year of the war, they applied for aſſiſt- 


1 ance to the Athenians, who had acquired diſ- 


tinguiſhed reputation in this branch of mili- 
tary ſervice, Ephialtes the orator, who be- 
longed to the party of Pericles, maintained, 
that, ſo far from aſſiſting an ambitious rival, 


they ought to congratulate themſelves upo! 


her diſgrace, and ſuffer Sparta to be buried 
Tr own ruins. The generous ſoul of 
Cimon adopting better maxims of policy, 
expoſed the dangerous ambition” that would 
thus injure the general cauſe of Greece, and 
leave Athens without a counterpoiſe. Tlie 


Ander le. 


required aſſiſtance was therefore ſent under 
his command: but the Spa 


: Meſſenians, ſoon diſmiſſed them, on pretence 


they were no longer wanted; and, as the other | a 


auxiliaries were retained, the Athenians eaſily 


penetrated their true motives, and conceived 
a juſt reſentment for 128 en of n 8 


| and HERES 


” 
_ 


tans, ſuſpicious 15 
that the Athenians favoured the Helots a and 


Br 


. ay 
Atengthened by the Meſſenians, took poſ- au A. 
on of the ſtrong fortreſs er From: T, 


Which they continued to infeſt for many 
years the territories of Laconia. The Spar- 


Ando ; then next pov republic of the 
| — ng power of f hens. From 
"of thy Grecian e pF Le the. Perſian 
: of -  Mycene, © with the other principal 
7 BY es in the Argive territory, either really 
moved with indignation at this dereliction of 
the common cauſe, or glad of fo fair a pre- 
tence fot revolt, loudly exclaimed that traitors 


to Greece were unworthy to rule over them, 
and, ſu 1pported by foreign alliance, aſſumed and 
maintained enden cr, Similar cauſes con- 
. e tributed 
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tributed:to 


lower the conſidera 


Hold. in eee 22 tha; * ler- ce 


Py ee off the Theban eg The The- | 
bans, unable to aſſert. heir, ſuperiority, gave 
wu: for a time to the combination; but when 
they beheld abe. eee after * recovery . 


tan 9 e „ 
an . qu y intereſted in raiſing 
2 e en beyond the iſthmus. Dur- 15 
; ing 4 their preparations. for this 3 imports t pu- 
| 2 with fifteen thouſand men to — | | 5 
| the: Baotian confederacy. A deciſive victory _ 

which he obtained near the walls of Tanagra, 210 
which, Diodorus compares to thoſe of Mara- 


 thon-and- Plates, efabliſhed for a time * 


| independency of the Bœotian cities, and the 
_-humuliation of Thebes. Fo. Peticles; who had 
now aſſumed the government of Athens, 

placed: Athenian iich, in ſeveral of 

: 6 5 


tion of che Theban republic. The conduct XVIII. 9 
of this ſtate during the Perſian iovakien m— | 


_ 


5 __ | 
FE ax = * 


8 wou defeated is NY in an Anek 
vr 0 16 *hebes; Tt and this T5 On: Cher = 
given to their career in 

to"iſten to/terms of accom 


A gp ©» = 


Sue a H Was che t u 


© as for thealles inthe ourt y "ug receding 
3 Tu Is treaty, ; although it- emed <A his 
ambition of the Athenians in one direction, qui 
them at liberty to purſue it in another. po 
It-threw no obſtacle. in the way of their long- {eff 
„„ «cd ſcheme of diſtant domination. and 
uk Mein . e jually daring and magnii - gri 
Cent, was finally. accompliſhed by Pericles, i an 
EP whoſe extraordinary charadter x merits a _ ma! 
1 


- Ular delineation... „„ 
H was deſcended from as moſt :Nluftrious 
42 4 97585 fe. . $ | ; families | 


A * 1 I» * 7 ns TOR v. | 


h ns. His father Xantippus gu Af = 
the celebrated.” battle of ene — 


His Sdncation was entruſted't to e firſt . 
—_ ad the age, )articul: naxa 6 

6 his Haiti nag the firſt who nee 

ren all human affairs were under the N 
tion 1 Aa ani and IE IA nt Mind, 


hs Rab an nee of mind and a 5 
dignity of character, which prepared him to 5 . | 
aft a ſuperior part in mehr but, _— Q CEE 
attached to this pot ney he + not loſe the 55 
ſtateſman in the philoſophe e ſelecting 
what was r; to his farming: ian Fon: gave 
his chief application to the ſtudy of elo- 
quence, the great engine of influence and ä 
power in a popular government. „„ 
ſeſſed a natural elocution, which 86 cultivated 75 
and reſined with all the graces of art. 7 Þ 5 


* 


friking dignity of manner and deportment, . 3H 3 
an uncommon elevation of ſentiment, an ani- = 
mated- elegance of tile, accompanied with NY 


the graces: of a melodioue voice, — like i 
e. een, 
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3 the Athenian in ys and 
HP ot OURS: in the 


i RR enden nene Artes: n 


n re by 0 

Pw f of ſuch S org | 11 
45 contributing to his ſudden elevation, ren 
dered him the object of ſuſpicion to jealous 
| republicans e fancied 3 remarked in lis 


118 Ane, e His pore countenar 
and voice were ſaid to reſemble thoſe of Pifiſ. 
tratus, who, by popular virtues and _ 
arts, had overturned the free government 
his country. As Pericles had carefully ſtu 
died the genius and character of the Athe 
nians, he knew that an averſion to tyranny, an 
| -unbounded love of liberty, and a Jer of 
ſuch citizens as were diſtinguiſhed by thei 
birth or great talents, were the predominant 
paſſions of that people. To remove their 
8, and elude their apprehenſions, he 
„ withdrew from the ſcene of public affairs, 
„„ leaving the city for the camp, ſeemed 
w 5 1 "op ſolicitous for military honours. His abi- 
—_ which 1 bim to een in 3 
| lirection, 
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agents Charinus, Epialtes, and Menippus, be- 
fore his opponents were aware z and taken a 


firong hold- in the affections of the people, 
which their united powers and policy: could 5 


t looſe. To ſhake the credit and auth 
of his rival Cir 


aniſhed, e, Cimon engaged in foreign XR 
peditions, he judged it a proper ſeaſon to ap- 
pear on the public ſcene, and aſſume the cha- 
ncter of a ſtateſman. In his abſence he had 
formed a ſtrong party in his favour by his 


non, who admired the Spartan 
conſtitution; and ſupported the power of the 


nobles, he devoted himſelf entirely to the $1 


party of the people. He not only defended 


the intereſts: of the multitude againſt the rich 
and noble, but appeared to adopt their foi- 
bles; he flattered their vanity, 1 their 
taſte: for pleaſure and profuſion, and carefully 
kept alive their antient antipathy to the Spar- 


tans, who, as the haughty lords ef Greece, 


were particularly obnoxious to the Athenian 


populace.” As his fortune did not en 
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S CnAr. 58 ard « care to inſinuate kimtelk into unt 
VIII. branch of the adminiſtration which held the 
9 management of the public a He could 
then oppoſe profuſion to profuſion, and, in 
the abſence of private wats; r 20a I the 
_ treaſures of the ſtate. - 46h 
T HE ſituation of he Gila, 1 — 
Changes which had gradually taken place i in 
the Athenian government, favoured the views 
and meaſures of Pericles, to alter the balance 
. of: hes comm onwealth, ane: raile che conſe- 
quence of air pete ä 
Wurg the An 4 in ee ee of 
the Spartan incapacity, and the treachery of 
Pauſanias, were raiſed to the command of 
fleet, they were alſo. appointed. to the ma- 
nagement of tho national treaſury of Greece. 
A ſyſtem of conqueſts by ſea, of maritime em- 
pire, and at laſt of dominion over her allies, 
was the natural conſequence of the OR 
 fituation of Athens at that period. 
TE annual ſubſidy entruſted to ahe admi- 
lr it of the - + «Wi a 


nounted tO four N 
hundred and ſixty talents ; from, this and 
ee other albu. ten thouſand 

5 E derade at 5 | Delos OS, | but » was «incl 5 
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liſpoſal, of theſe onblic- funds accounted "EY an 4 
to the other ſtates of the league. Their ſove- XVIII. 
reignty over the perſons of the allies was — Fe 
5 firmly: eſtabliſhed as over their fortunes, ö 
while the military authority of Cimon was 
tirengthened by the affection and gratitude . — oY 
the Aſiatic and other Greeks, whom he reſ- 1 
cued from . or delivered from e . 
fon. 
n the ſublidies in doe poath mhicls. 8 
the allies were taxed, they were obliged to 
ſurniſh their complement of ſhips and of men. 
Many of the ſcattered iſlands and petty ſtates, | 
grew weary of perpetual hoſtilities, when 
there were no enemies to invade, and no dan= 
gers to alarm; and were deſirous of repairing 
the ravages of war, by an aſſiduous attention 
to ha s of peace. The Athenians. took |} 
' adva of this diſpoſition which began F 
mere eng the allies, and allowed fach | |} 
Ute. ts were averſe to the toils and the dan. 
gers of war, to compound for military ſervice, 
by furniſhing a certain number of ſhips, on 
an annual contribution of money. Two. imm 
portant conſequences followed from this vant © 
an increaſe of their revenue, and an extenſion of 
their empire. This contribution, at firſt vo- 
we Son ne to a hundred thoukne, 
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EE. were ertended 85 of he is means, The al- 
lies, from being warlike in the field, began 
. _ infenſibly to loſe their martial ſpirit, and ap- 
= - Phing to huſbandry or menial trades, ac- 
= _ quired the mean and degradi g fpirit of theſe 
3 1 The ee on the other 
wn Veing continually engaged i in maritime 
„„ military expeditions, acquired courage, am- 
5 bition, "a Pirit of ee and all the qus- 
d to ſuperiority and dor inion. 
| & peopl | purchaſed maſters" dem- 
ſelves” at their own EXPENCE z a. "who 
bad formerly been confederates : bes 
ame now'in ſome: meaſure the - <” 
EH eee of the Athenians. | 
Meet 5 e who ne poly, 
and wiſhed to preyent the deſigns of the ruling 
ESE republic, withdrew from its command; but 
this 3 aire fatal t to 5 ** the 
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Thus their ſuperiority at ſea was ſtrengthene 


e. yu ; . 


| re! the. Athenians adopted a fixed | ag, 5 : 


of conqueſt, and a concerted ſyſtem of com- 


mand. As republics are the moſt deſpotic of 
all governments, imperious exactions were 
often made, and tyrannical decrees enacted by 


the aſſembly of the people, that affected the 


independency of the inferior ſtates in alliance; 
| till the ſovereignty of Athens became ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed on precedents and habit, that many 
of the petty republics deemed it expedient to - | 
negoeiate terms of ſubmiſſion. Not ſatisfied 
with this natural current of dominion, they 
_ embroiled themſclyes in the quarrels of their 
_ neighbours to extend their own power; and _ 
holding out protection to every rs city, found 
motions new means of uſur- 
pation, and in its foreign wars new ſubjeQs = 

8 o gu. The „ pp me 


Ff 
acceſſion to the dominion of the Athenians. CHA „ 


5 


- by the eee. of; Ægina and Eubœa; and — 
con n of n ge ene 1 


| | c 0 H Ar. their. : 
B XVIII. quence was the ſtationing of an Athenian 
<q garriſon in the citadel of Megara : the Mile- 


wp 4 „ 0 . 
id againſt Corinth; and FIR conſs- 


Hans required their aſſiſtance againſt Samos; 
and the reſult of the alliance 1 Miletus 
was the poſſeſſion of Samos. Whenever 


they were called to the aſſiſtance of a ſtate or 


_ city againſt its enemies, it was their conſtant 
policy to ſend ſome of their ſuperfluous num- 
bers to inhabit part of the conquered or c 


territory ;- and ſuch a colony was always "ney | 


to be an encroaching neighbour, and in times 
of trouble an imperious garriſon *. So. at- 
tached were the Athenians to this mode of 
' colonization; that Pericles ſent out a number 
of emigrants, who ſeized the country of the 
Sybarites, and under the name of Thuſis, eſta- 
bliſhed a ſettlement in Italy, which continued 
to e ved Aan name and au- 
8 5 

I rave already ads hs eee of 
8 parta, Thebes, and Argos, to reduce the 
power, and circumſcribe the dominions of 


Athens. On one occaſion only they were 


| ſucceſsful.” The army of Tolmidas was en- 
- tirely defeated. at Coronea by the Eotia 
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ſorces.; but this was only a check to the ambi- en Ar. 
tion, not to the greatneſs of Athens. Thepower - XVIII. 
of that republic was not deſtined to uſurp u 
fovereignty of inland provinces, it was rather 


adapted to diffuſe itſelf on coaſts and on iſlands. 


They had indeed captured ſome cities, and 


colonized ſome territories-in'T hrace, i in Thef. 
- fily, and Upper Greece; but their dominion 


the Helleſpont, and of Aſia Minor, and pre- 


vailed in the iſlands of gina, Eubcha, IN z 


nos, Samos, and Zacynthus. 


_  .ConsIDERING the nn a 1 
ſtituted by Solon, and re-eſtabliſhed by Ce. 
thenes, the great body of the people, though 


read with greater facility, as well as fecurity 
on the maritime countries of Cherſoneſe, f 
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in poſſeſſion of freedom, had little influence 0 


in the government. Superior opulence, and * | 
ry dignities ſeparated the Patrician fa- 


wikes! from the Plebeian, and the f 


in life reſponſibility was to be expected. But 


various cauſes had contributed, in the times 1 

| an now reviewing, to raiſe the plebeian ſcale 

d wh conſequence to the people. The Per- 
es PINE "Teng Rees name r a 


had entruſted the higher functions of the flate 
excluſively to the former, from whoſe rank 
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dena, that was inſcribed on the Sn at "IVY . 
ein. While the rich {pt 0 s of Platæa and Mycalé, By- ha 


3 „ Tux . of the conquerors flowed Gar 
: = [threefold Pource of plunder, territory, 
IG 4 peas hen in War; + the firſt Pro- 


NS; TRE. JAL —_ ed in the enia 
ave them leiſure to —_ in-the coun- 


I ee af —— who had fought hoc bas 
tles, and conduced to her victories. 
| PROM this influx of wealth among f the in- 


0 5 crowded. i into es life, and: the Rat 
1 of Athens became more dernocratic, . dba 
1 EVEN. the yirtyous, but . ſometime =_— 
; tic Ariſtides; i in order to conciliate the people 
to his deſigns, weakened the baſis of the con- 

| ſtitution, and by favouring the aces 0 
. R the PARSE: , Selen hile he 


by which the ror —— be 
5 promiſcuouſly choſen from the four claſſes. of 
1 5 Citizens. This innovation prepared the way 
z „ e 


Jha 


ous hg a revolution which gave 4 new 


6 quered lands, and diſtributed the publi 
venues amor 


falaries to thoſs who aſſiſted at the public tri- 
bunals, and the aſſemblies of the people. The 
new ſitu⸗ tion in Which 
placed with regard to their diſtant allies: ane 
_ colonies, rendered it neceſſ 
E: Alterations in their conſtitution; Pay wag. 
properly introduced into the Athenian army, 
when diſtant expeditions and- the defence of | 
foreign communities rendered it requiſite to 
* hire ſoldiers" wherever they could be found, 
in their on defence, but for the N 
ot their allies. But no ſuch neceſſity exiſted 
for appointing falaries to | 
Athens for the natural exerciſe of their po- Wo 
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. h 16 { ill greater changes, 3 introdu ed 1 
iterwards, and gradua | 


commonwealth, and ane tors 
in che ruin of Athens. 0 
As he had'devoted himſelf to the party of = || 


| f the f people, to ſecure their attachment; he | 
4 upplicd the defect of his own fortune at tu 


a of his country. He divided the con- | 


re- 


nong the citizens. He annexed pen- 
ons to all public employments, and' appointed 


he Athenians were 


; WF” at | 


ry to make ſome 


hen the Athenians had not only to arm 


—— 


the whole people of 
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x al ry which they” were called > 
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hh nen ſenſe of "OM but 


| ; — a. 3 of dignity. As. che 3 of 5 


amen is ch 22 a 

. ' hfly OR. among. aha; citizen, - for every 
dieliberation which they . begs + oe | 
which they determined. | | | 
Tus introduced anther ; ar 


© injurious to. the dignity and- ge. morals of 
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Athens. The deſire of reaping theſe emo- 

; ſtice, made the people defirous 
of bringing all cauſes and delle ps before 
their own aſſem and This de- 
fign was artfully. : coommplithed 1E Thinliee 


2 bold and unprinc ipled demagogue, whor 
Pericles employed as a proper engine to effect 


' ſuch meaſures as were obnoxious to the better 


party: in the commonwealth; and ſo odious 


that he durſt not ſupport them by his own | 


te firmeſt bulwarks of the Athenian conſtitu- 


| _ perſonal authority. While Pericles was en- 
3 paged. in foreign Wars, His: obſequious and 
mnie his ruinous poli- 
tics. With the Aan e faction, 
de ſubverted the fundamental laws and antient 
cuſtoms of his country; drew from the ſenate and 
the tribunalof the Areopagus the cognizance of | 
the moſt important cauſes, and thus deſtroyed 


tion. | 
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5 taltes was at laſt aflaflinated, but 1 Az. 1 
not a he evil had alten oot; and hence- XVIII. 

8 forth we ſhall find that all important natters o ö / 

_ deliberation were brought, in the ads tance, 
| . ſore the 7 aſſembly. e Ng 5 


j ads hs ambition of che eee citizens, 5 
| Pericles: ſtudied Gs indulge their 1 
| for pleaſure. The p people of At jens 

tremely addicted (0 d uatic enter nts, | 
and to. gratify their propenſity ene an fa. CN 
dai co PP ewe Laien ordered theatres 1 
rnan I nents. oh: art. He „ 


of the public re revenue to enable Naur Poorer 
citizens to gratify, without expence, their: 
reigning propenſity, | . theſe and ſimila r, 
arts, Pericles had gained ſuch an aſcendant „ 5 
over the minds of the n that he po. 
ſeſſed and exerciſed abſolute power under Aa 
republican form of government. There wa? 
no difference, ſays a Roman hiſtorian *, be- Tg 
_ tween. Piſiſtratus and Pericles,. except "rhils, . 
| that the one exerciſed a a Oy :, 
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5 : h 45 — Under che adminiſtrati 
Ci __ and Perieles, the revenues of the 1 re- I 


: ts dominions ext nded in afarg 5 ater: 


: Abies, its ſilver mines and: quarries — 
_ ble, ad greatly contributed” to enrich the in- 
5 duſtry of the inhabi a 880 its central ſitu- 
: ation in reſpect to Greece, to the iflanlls of 
the Egean, to Aſia, w/the. Helleſpont, and to 
bh Egypt, and its peer havens, open to 


ſcendecl thoſe of Hirriral produce, or local 
ft of the traders 
of every country, and the common u emporium 
een Tz Aten allles 
commanded the eaſtern ſhores of the Mediter- 
räanean, their merchant : men poſſeſſed | the 
traffic of the adjacent countries. Their ma- 
apa in the _ abounded with metals, 
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OA ivory, and all the materials of the arts o Ah |: 
that conduce to utility or ornament; and ac XVIII 
. to wp ae *, t * a was ” — 
r Mm Font 8, was: 15 ear eee 
Athens, and to be purchaſed with more certain- 
2 in the reſpective oountries. A * 1 


den War, thought they were entitled to o reap % 
the fruits of their labours and t ir victo 


liſhed n native [hy ily beautiful Ae 8 1 

rendered it the ornament of Grecce | 
With a taſte for the liberal arts and ſciences} | | 
he enjoyed the moſt ample means of encouj- 
aging genius and rewarding merit. He had | _ 
removed the treaſury of Greece from Delos to © 
Athens, and, as no immediate exigency re-. 
_ quired the application of theſe funds to the 
| io is e eee in 


put . Athenian. 88 „ 
%%% encouraging 
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. 5 quent ages. 
from the Wie Pericles, Pomp and 7 


1101 8 ede 


or | Phidias, the . 


: nt to they all. | Unleſs we had the 
cuxrinę nony eee as well a as s the 
ears ti : e e ſhould her ariden n many res 

. altars, theatres, ſtatues, wats: gymn⸗ 


ae attratted pe rar ſubſe- 
Athens aſſumed a new form 


nificence, elegance and taſte, ſupplied the 
place of its original ſimplicity and adele 

But private luxury began to accompany this 
9 blic profuſion, and the beſt citizens di diſc rned 
- anapproaching corruption of manners. 


M Ax while the allies, and the poet : 


of Pericles, loudly complained of his laviſhing 


the public funds, which ought. to remain ap- 
propr! lated to the exigencies of war, to deck 


| Athens with: ſuperfluous. ornaments at the ex- 
pence of plundered provinces. - Pericles re- 


AE . Bb ma Athenians were by no means 
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dant of: the 
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uſe pretenſions, 5s; andcire 
aithority of Peric es. He did mY 2 —_— -. 
nilitiry-alerits by whith' Pericfef” was MH?! 
gilthed in an  cinidient” degtee, "Bite" By. HP | 


na od and candor he Had ade d ke 
cendane) over the” people. "PRE & RI: es [ts 

tion between th candidates” ft popul 
favour r roſe. to much 4 height that it becate 85 
eka that” the” one or tb ilk Mutt? 
be” expelled the city. ald 
drtfs of Pericles WO and THucy þ 
was baniſhed by the Oſtraciſm. Having no, ; 
become ſole maſter of Athens, he adminiſter- : 
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A powerful confederacy againſt | them, of 
monians ere the head. Va- 
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ns had > 0 00. e and 
any == regarded with paſſive 
e neighbouring. ſts 3, th 5 
0 eclipſed, their liberties endanger- 
hey did not find, were ready t: 
Etc: xt for hoſtilities, and league 
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TE ithtediste '6ccafion of this * l 885 ; 
quarrel between the republic 6f Corinth and 
is flouriſhing colony Co cyra. Suddenly elated 5 
e al and nav: ' greatneſs, the Cor | BE 
had long withheld thoſe” marks o _ | 
deference and relpect which Grecian an“ colonies . 
c accuſtomed to pay to the 7 parent ſtate. 
In this ſtate 'of things the citizens "of "Epi- 
imnus, 4 Colony of Coteyra, implorel the 
affiſtance of Corinth agdinſt the Taulantü, in 
Myriar an 3 who, N _ a large body of 
þ not "ol Kron. 
b a, bat forhidabl, ant even threatened by 
attack the town.” They had firſt” Gught' 
Bo" Coteyra, "who fefufed een | 
requeſt,” partly. reſtrai ined” by the ſecret prac | 
f the Epidatnnian exiles, coating G | i 
e pri far ities of that maritime repubz. 
. The Corinthians, more fröm hatfed to _ 
cyr than affection for the Epi mans, Iſt 
readily fup plied the latter with' a tonkdcjable 9 
boch SO UGH? en 88 eee ; | [ 
is We 1 Ant 9 
Orir thians a entered in the affairs of . : 
their colony, fired with - indignation, they in- - 
| 8 with a fleet vor forty fn —*⁵ð _- 
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fy of Athens. gave 
in their appeal. 
erent ſtates vied 


Py Lach other i in che ſeverity of their com- 
1 plaints 


that power which had ſo long tyranniſed over K 1. 
Greece; and the haughty replies of ſome Athe- 3 5 
nians, who, had deſired to be heard in defence 


territories of Athens: In the mean while they FF a 


ang a the CD and rea of: c y 1 4 


of their republic, did not contribute to con- 
ciliate the minds of the Spartan ſenate. King 


A chidamus alone ſeems to have adviſed mo- 8 


ation and pacific meaſures; but a popular 
aſſembly, inflamed by the ſpecches they had 
heard, and ſpurred on by their jealouſy of 


Athens, were more diſpoſed to liſten to Sthe-⸗ 
nelaides; one of the Ephori,- who! exclaimęc 


with N Men of Sparta! what room 

is there for deliberation ? WI | le we deliberate, 
bur enemies are in the field. Let us inſtantly 
march and combat like Spartans,” Sthene- 
3 n d "_ ie was W ter 
_ niined. Fo „ 
Bur a numerous, ang” 1 [db eaſure di- 
vided confederacy, could not act with the | 9 
ptitude of a fingle power; and/it Was not 

oft a year after this warlike determi- | 
mation, that they were prepared to invade the 
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5 ſo extrayagant as to excite Webgnatign, : 
rather than to produce conciliatory meaſt 
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for refuge into Italy, introduced the ſtudy of 
their language; letters began to revive, and 
genius to awake. The antients were ſtudied 
and imitated. Their poetry, painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, were models to the 
mo derns, and Greece became again the ſchool 
of the arts and ſciences. Beſides, therefore, 


their claim as a nation, the Greeks have 1 


further title to our attention, as in ſome mea- 


ſure the parents of ane re and the anceſtors 
of the human mind. 
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tion at all religious feſtivals and public ſolem- 
nities. The characters and events of a rude 
unpoliſhed age, in which human nature ſhoots 
wild and free, and hiſtory has often the air of 

romance, is highly favourable to heroic poe- 
try. The Trojan war, in which all Greece 
was united againſt Aſia, the fate of Priam's fi- 

mily, and the fall of his antient kingdbm, the 
wanderin gs and adventures of the Trojan aud 

Grecian heroes after the taking of Troy, 
opened a wide field for poetical narration and 
_ - _  ., deſcription, and preſented ſubjects ſuitable to 
tte dignity of the epic muſe. Homer was 
nmaiot the firſt; though certainly the moſt ſuc- 

"ceſsful bard who attempted this theme. The 

© admiration. of his countrymen who heard him 

recite, in ſublime and animated: ſtrains, the 

| heroic atchievements of antiquity, has been 
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"NO eities, n roſe” to opiiletice and 

power. - Theſe were Miletus, Epheſus, My- 

\ * n Priene, Colophon, Teos, Ery- 

threes, Phoca, Clazomens, Chios, and Samos; 
1 which was afterwards added —_— ob- 
tained frem the - Folians. Theſe cities, 
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mſelves. II d by internal diſſen- 


; IT and torn by the ſtruggle of contending 
5 factions for power, Athens continued in po- 


verty and barbarity till the time of Solon; 
but its colonies in the eaſt enj joyed profound 
peace, and dequire 
their vicinity to Phrygia and Lyc ia, the beſt 
_ cultivated and moſt opulent regions of Lower 
Aſia, they learned the arts of induſtry ; and in- 
pennieys to dye wool, to work mines of gold; 
to mould figures i in bronze, and to cultivate 
the Grice arts. Availing themſelves of theif 


tuation, they turned their attention to fo- 


reign commerce, which had been neglected 
by the Phrygians and Lydians. Commanding 


the mouths of great rivers, and poſſeſfing con- 
venient harbours, they ſoon made ſuch progreſs 


in maritime and inland trade as raiſed ſeveral 
of their cities, particularly Miletus, Colophon, 
and Phocza, to wealth and power 4. In the 
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Thus bleſſed by the advantages of nature, 


and enriched by, the acquiſitions of art; 3 
felt a deſire, or found a demand for new an 


more refined pleaſures, and began to culti- 


vate the elegant arts and amuſements which 
ſpring from leiſure, and miniſter to luxury. 
Elegance, gaiety, tenderneſs, and ſometimes 
| dignity, characteriſe the Tonian muſe. The 
paſſionate | and tender Sappho breathed the 
ſenſibility and ardour of love; while her lover 
Aleæus, though he chiefly indulged the gay 
| and { portive ſtrains of the mule, poſſeſſed a 
genius fitted for ſubjects of. greater dignity *. 
Voluptuous gaiety, the pleaſures of love and 


of wine, are the ſole themes of Anacreon, as 


they were the chief purſuit of his life. The 
character of an elegant voluptuary is uniformly 


preſerved in his works ; and his ſtyle is diſtin- 


guiſhed by an original ſimplicity, purity, and 
ſweetneſs. The tender Simonides indulged - 
the plaintive tones of elegy, and melted the 
heart to ſorrow. Steſichorus attempted higher . 
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$ 3 remain, ſufficient .to. make us regret the in- 


5 © Pairing Re 9 aw as 3 as poe- 
ty, aroſe i in the delightful and infpiring cli- 
mate of Ionia. The Grecian religion, which 
was 1⁰ favourable to the cultivation of poetry, 


other imitative arts. When wealth and re- 
ñnement are introduced among a people, they 
5 Apire to have temples worthy of their divi- 
4. © nities, and ſtatues that repreſent and ſeem to 
- ____ realiſe their perfections. The popular ſu- 
„ perſtition was happily adapted to the art of 
the painter and the ſtatuary. Abſttact eſ- 
Lences and metaphyſical powers were un- 

| known to the Grecian theology. As the di- 
vinities of Greece were believed to poſſeſs the 
human form; though infinitely more _ 
and ſublime, the artiſt, by oomparing and 
* Helting the elegant forms of nature, and 
exalting his conceptions to ideal excellence, 


could, without ſhocking probability, give 2 | 


a . 5 ns dignity to his work. The happy 
CT climate 25 loaia too, NI. the human 
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hibited that liring . onal beinty which ; of Kix. ; 
TH 


leſs fayoured regions is 1 Work os e or 
| abſtraction. 1 8 
Ix the ſeventh pv 1 our era, 8 
8 arts and productions of the Ion 
; belliſhedthe wealthy capitalof theLydian kings, 
aud were diffuſed over the dominions of th 

| European Greeks. Alarme 

of a Cimmerian horde, many of the Ionian 


artiſts unten to the wealthy cities of Si- 


cyon and Corinth, where. they found protec- 


tion and encouragement. Bathycles, a native 
of Magneſia, celebrated for its painters, fixed 
his reſidence at Sparta. By order of the ſenate, 
he made the throne of the Amyclean Apollo, 
the ſtatues of Diana Leucophryne, of the 


| Graces and the Hours, and all the other orna- 


ments within the conſecrated precincts of 
the temple. The following century, Scillis 
and Dipenus, natives of Crete, enriched ma- 
ny cities in Europe, as well as in Afia, 9 
their productions ; and ſoon. afterward An- 

thermus and Bupalus gave to the world thoſe 

Works which were the admiration ox, 0s 
me ages of Gree | 


The ring af Polycrates, the exrant. of ai 


made Bae Pol /dorys, and mentioned with ſuch 
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ONE 2 her <olonies, and became the ſeat not dar 
„ of empire hut ok eee _ fins arts 8 
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me magnificent monarc 


men of letters at his court. When the Lydian 
monarchy was annexed. to the Perſian empire, 


Piſiſtratus and his ſon Hipparchus invited the 
learned and in genious, to embelliſh their court, 


and polith the. Athenians. ' I have mentioned 


that Piſiſtratus cc 


ected the Iliad and Odyſſey 


of Homer, and inſtituted a public library for 


the benefit of men of ſcience. His ſon Hip- 


= parchus augmentec 
- begun by his father, and extended the ſame 


patronage and protection to the learned. He 
gave a Fenſon to the poet Simonides to re- 


ä nee Ar acreon to Athens. 
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Great, contributed to this event. "Creeſiis, 
* f that wealthy 
| kingdom, - had aſſembled: the Ionian ſages and 


vi refuge at Athens, to which 
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9 ſide at His court, and ſent a fifty-oared _y | 
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ene it. declined among te c U 
ans. 2 unſettled. government, e torn **. 
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ech be id. re moe NEW was little rf 
w fr cn ion of letters or an intercourſe 


more intent on an ah Pun e an 
had to run their career in arm beter 
began their progreſs in arts. A runde kind — -. 
91 rama had been introduced, and vas S-, 3 
hibited in the, villages of Attica in the: tt: 1 
of © Theſpis; Ionia had ſent philoſophers to | 
preſide over the education, and form theminds; 
of the illuſtrious youre 'but no ants or 
flouriſhed. how _ ens dee OY 
| nr agel and Fol Ne * thats Rn: 
war heightened the : ſpirit rr en of the, | wo 
Greeks, and gave a new elevation and enthu — © ©} 
fiaſm to the Athenian character. The ſpoilss 
of Afia enriched the conquerors of Mardo- 
nius and Tigranes. The profuſion of gold 
and ſilver found in the Perſian camp Later the 
battles of Platæa and Mycalé; the inundation 
of wealth poured into the country from the 1 
Wade victories of Cimon, when Greece 13335 
waged offenſive war againſt Aſia for plunder — 
as well: as nen entiched- individuals as welt 
e 0 3 | a8 
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| of the) people. 
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then ofiprifoatce ken in bo- 
E tile produced a new acceſſion of wealth 'to the 
1 | conquerors; vnde qhhie: Forms 
maenial arts and handicraft trades, gave leiſure 


| appeared i in the "ublic aſſembly with + con- 
. 5 1 of thoſe who had fought the battles, . 


„ eee Ana, 


ractiſe: eats profeſ- ; 


bas; to ſind them more congenial and ele- 


gant employment, à decree paſſed prohibiting 


e from the exerciſe of paintin 


and ſculp- 


Thus the mechanical and liberal arts 


. were ; ſeparated at Athens; and the latter be- 
| . ing appropriated to free citizens, received addi- 
5 tional W * . n es the moſt 
4 | a ambitzqus 


n ufficient to diſcharge hi faker's | 


et to hong latter: to enjoy: a higher 


conte to the victories, and ſhared in * 
m of their n e ſo elevated 
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ambitious mind aildainead not th” f 
the chifel; the labour as well as tlie deſign 


ples - genius and led to fame. Hence mY 


grahdeur” of conception was combined with 


the moſt elegant « execution; nor was the time 
employed on the work any confideration to 
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the artiſt who laboured for 3 7 55 
celebrated ſtatue of Laocbon 8 
lives of a father mh his two fons „ 

ANOTHER circumſtance. which comfibitd 
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Athens, Was the -adrminiftration” of Pericles, 


who, beides ap n elegant taſte derived from 
nature and i Adel by educatit n, polleſſed 
a liberal ſpirit and unbounded power. Peri- 
cles comes not at pieſent to Gur view as the 
winiſter, or rather dictator of the republic, 


_—— 4 


but as a patron of letters; enlightened by the 
- philoſophy 6 of” Anaxago ras, and poliſhed d 5 
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bis intercourſe with the accom pliſhed 'A 


1 8 


paſia, he faw and felt the value of thoſe ar arty 
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which. adorn ſociety and refine. manner ers, | 


Wich a taſte for the liberal arts and ſci- 
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| | y, with, a Zeal and 
Dy — y, that ſoon rendered. Athens the. orna- 
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bad b been gy en. 5 its ve 05 e . 
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1 Ph the National : 
but ve, Additional ; 
ſtrength to "hoſe feelings, 585 AN £55 haracter T Dy 


eb 0 185 capita tal im umport- | 


9155 of r \religious. worſhip, 
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and the ex pence © of ſup portin g them exceeded 

that bad the. army. and 'navy-itogether. | No 
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people were ever ſo paſſionately, attached: to c ADS : 
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theſe entertainments as the Athenians. Their FIX, 


i da. ie hf hl * 


chief employment and delight was to amuſe — 
themſclyes. with works of genius and taſte, 2 
aud to judge of the dramatic performance 1 oe 


that were re preſented by public authority ſe. 
reral. times in the, year, particularly, at t 
fe al I of Bacchus, when, the tragic, : nd c mic Si, 
poets. diſputed for the prize, | 80 widely dif- „„ 
fuled was this taſte, that the common people RT 
committed to memory the fine 10 ages of EE 
poet, and learned to repear-the philgſo= 
phical femmes, and poet. 


ka RE in antient as in en Eu- 
aroſe from the ceremonies of religion. 
11 names of Tragedy * and Comedy + ſaf= ; 
kejently Point out their origin. Amidiſ the 
feſtivity and joy of the vintage, the Gre ks -. 
had been. early accuſtomed to ſing the praiſes 1 
of Bacchus in extemporary ſtrains. At theſe 
feſtivals they had been accuſtomed not only 
to chant Dithyrambic hymns' to the bountiful | 
god of wine, 5 05 alſo to n by action . 
the exploits and atchievements aſcribed. to ny 
him by the poets, and tranſmitted N antient 


F *:Tpayudia, the ſong of the Gt. 5 ED 
IT, # ;< e of the Villa * 5 ; 1 ne, —— 


£ 3 ide 15 the facred | ceremonies, was gradi 

8 o.. — ally ext nded ; and. the Poets, inſtead of re. i 
„ repreſented” the Ariking events or 
Agreeable fictions of antiquity. As the more 
fſerious parts of the Dionyfian feſtival gave riſe 
b to tragedy, 10 the Bayer and more ludicrous in- 
iy tro The Athenians were ex- 
RB tremely addicted 90 raillery and inveckive, and 
= a the vintage feſtival gave a looſe to the 
_ wildeſt” and” "moſt © licentious extravagance, 
ny The women ma ced, and diſguſed With lees 
= of wine, and the mien dreffedin rude groteſque 
habits like ſatyrs, vented ſuch irregular ſallies 
8 their inebriated i imaginations furniſhed on 
te inſtänt. The ſatire and ſcutrility they i in 

e dulged in theſe village amuſements, their 
- _ maſks and diſguiſes f in the hairy habits, of fa- 
cps, their wanton ſongs and dances at the 
ho phallic cefemonies, form a complete. outline 
of the firſt drama. When dialogue and re par- 
tee were added, it became a  maſque, and i in 

_ this ſlate it is diſcovered in "very early. times 

in the villages. Having aſſumed the ſhape 

bf a drama, it attracted the curioſity of the 

| villagers 3 who, in return for their amuſement, 

decreed to the performer. a prize, which con- 


_ ied. of a * of wine. The firſt form of 
| theſe 
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ſong of 5 cds 
the performance, the e of n 
the faces of the actors with a malk, and the 


Athenian comedy till the age of Menande 


„the rural poets were led by a natural 


nus, $219 age a comed b 


and the ſatyrs were introduced occafionally by 
the Sileni and Tityri, whoſe ls and dances 
were epiſodical to the drama. Comedy at that 


— 0 i 7 


diſtribution of prizes to the moſt ſucceſsful 
competitor. Even the dark *bombaſt of the 
Dithyrambic hymn continued till the time f 
Efchylus, and marks ſome of his tragedies; * 
and the licetrtiouſneſs and obſcenity of the 
vintage ſongs diſtinguiſhed © and diſgraced 1 


RxwaR DED with the praiſe of the vil | 


ambition. to exhibit their dramatic entertain- 
ments at the capital. Accordingly, i in thefifty- 
fourth Olympiad, Suſarion, a native of Ica- 
7 at Athens on a 


Us was the firſt : 


1 piece; ated the rude interludes of Bacchus | 


biene N not to haue n committed to 
2 | 


EZ 


. Uſe ramatic exhibitions © was very difercat Las Ar. 
from if ſubſequent i improvements; yet, to xIx. 1 
| ber yr peer l 'of th Greeks to their © = 


Jjected the mummeries of the ſatyrs, and com- 
poſed his drama on a more regular. and refined 
an. A 15 1 4x9. 101 +; 175 240 14012 ” RL r 20 5 15 
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Tracey Was of a later. invention, and 
pred its rude,, beginnings to Theſpis, who 
| introduced: one actor to the relief of the cho- 
dus, e . 6 Hh dances. formerly con- 
e, drama. From Theſpis, 
iy cen eee rc Oarcy- 
nus, and. N Te to Æſchylus, the firſt 
5 tragic poet whoſe. 8 h. we been want. 
1 ted to poſterity. VVV 
: We this 6 ox Ec ies of compoſition Was 
| introduced, many. ingeniou competitors. began 
do enter the career of fame, and to; contend 
for theatrical honours. Theſpis was ſuc- 
ceeded by Pratinas, a native of Pele op nneſus, 
who wrote fifty tragedies. He entered the 


battle of Marathon, and gained: the 05 . 
one of his compoſi tions bn 


- : He firſt introduced the meaſure of tetrame- 


- 


e and the an, of that age was ac- 
RY companied 


ta! kd 1 in; an elegant, court: ak 3 


liſts with Chærilus and Aſchylus, before the 


_ - PuryNicnys was the diſciple of: Theſpis, 
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ters, as the trochaic foot is moſt proper for 
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companied with dances characteriſtic and ex 2 


planatory of the fable. Dancing was fo eſſential 


ſo mu +þ attached to the old Bacchanalian cuſ- 


toms, that the early reformers of tragedy found 7 
it a difficult taſk to make the dance accord to 


t of the early drama, and the people were — 


the ſubject of the ſcene. This part of the ſpec- 


tacle was generally i under the direction of the 
poet, who was often a prineipal performer; wh 
but when he was incompetent to this part of 
his duty, he called in the aſſiſtance of a pro- 585 
feſſed ballet-maſter; who formed dances pol, . 
the incidents of the play, and inſt ru 85 

chorus how to perform them. The tragedy 


of Phrynichus, on the fiege of Miletus, the ca- Ro 
pital of Tonia, which had been lately ſack of 8 


by the Perſian troops, made a moſt wonder- 
ful impreſſion on the audience. The deplo- 

| rable fate of a city, founded by one of their 
| colonies, and whoſe 'mournful ſtory was re- 
cent in their remembrance, diſſolved the 
whole audience into tears, and operated ſo fo 
powerfully on the patriotic feelin gs of the 

Athenians, that the magiſtrates prohibited, N 
a public edict, any poet in future to recall that 
5 melancholy ſubject. This author bore away 
the prize by his tragedy the Pheniſſæ, which 
Themif tocles was at the charge of repreſent- 5 
e VV 
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CT x 4 r. . Fin this drama Bichylus took the de- 


ben of his celebrated 


= from ſudden and dale . ee bans Gon 


were 1 e 5 Homer, and drama- 


tic authors of reputation before Æſchylus. 
Tux theatre had now. aſſumed. a.new form, 


1 of ſcaffolds or booths, which c contained 
| both the ſpectators and the actors, a building 


of more ſolid materials and of a more regu- 
lar form was conſtfructed. The actors wore 
maſks adapted to the characters which they 
8 were adorned with long robes and 
08 trains, and trod the ſtage in buſkins. 
© ZESCHYLVS, was the ſon of Euphorion an 
Athenian, and. born. in the laſt year of the 
fi ixty- third Olympiad. He had attained the 
flower of manhood at the battle of Marathon, 


in which he acqu ired diſtinguiſhed | renown. 


_ His three brothers, Aminias, Euphorion, and 
5 Cynegyrus, fignalized their valour in the ſame 
action, and ſhared the honours of the victory. 
Though Æſchylus had. reaſons, which all 
_ poſterity have approved, to ſet a high value 
on his poetical talents, yet, like Alcæus, he 
preferred his military character to his literary 
one, and, in the e which. he com- 
ffn N poſed 
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A oh for his. tombſtone, he appeals. to the CHAP, 
„eld of Marathon and the _ long-haired Med. XI X. oy 0 
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t The brave and gall: t ſpirit which glowed in 
2 WF his family gives 2 ſtrong and manly colouring Fo rj oO 
to his compoſitions. His genius, like. his yaw 1 


lour, is keen and daring, and his pen, like. his 
ſword, is a weapon of terror. The ſpeQtacle 
which his drama exhibits, i is that of one ſub. 
| lime though ſimple ſcene of awful magni- _. 
ficence. His ſentiments and his diction ac- 
cord with his ſubject; and though he is ac- 
cuſed of having written his tragedies in a 
ſtate of ebriety, yet they do not diſcover the 
3 traces of a diſordered fancy, thou gh often of 
an inflated imagination. 
'ATTENTIVE to every ſubſidiary art which 
- could give ſucceſs to his dramas, he inſtructed 
the chorus in the dances introduced into the 
piece, and taught the performers to dreſs with 
elegance and propriety. His, taſte in theſe | | 
decorations was ſo dignified and correct, that 
they were imitated by the prieſts and mi- 
niſters of religion in their ſacred veſtments. 
The dances which he compoſed for his tragedy 
of the Seven Chiefs were peculiarly adapted to 
the ſcene, and performed with extraordinary ; | 
| 1 He ſometimes exceeded the juſt 5 
bounds BP dramatic effect. In * tragedy of the.. - 
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| Forde dane by the furies, 
d aſleep by Apollo. Upon their awaking 
with Wildneſs and deſpair in their looks, geſ. 
tue, and accents, the whole theatre Was pe- 
trifie: with horror; pregnant women brought 

rth the untimely fruit of their womb, 

1d: children died of the fright. 80 dreadful 
was the ſcene, that the magiſtrates interpoſed 
to prevent ſuch ſpectacles in future, and re- 
duced on number 92 5 bow e dancers from ny 6 to P 
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1 Hs SRO Ka OR A ns That his. trage 
dies were but . qd from the magnificent 
repaſts of Homer. The elevation and dig- 
nity of his mind are equally conſpi picuous from 
the Temarkable appeal which he made when 
= = he dramatic prize was voted to one of his 
cdeompetitors from prejudice and envy Tap- 


4 28 peal to poſterity,” 1 ſaid Æſchylus, and to poſ- ; 
\____-- terity Teonſecrate my works, in the affurance < 
= that they will receive that reward from time, f 
Which the partialiry « of aps tags pra re- 
3 fuſes to beftow.” © | th 

. .} Thats. prophetic appeal was From! . ö th 
Tor after bis deceaſe the Athenians held his a 


A 8 in the higheft veneration, and enacted : 2 
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1 fur defraying che expence of re preſent- - C = A „ ” 
ing his tragedies out of the public treaſury. - "NIX. | 35 
. of his W received the prize dunn 
his life, and me Tre after „„ 
1 Was: (erected 1 1emory. at Athens, 1 | 
and a painting was publickly exhibited repre= =" 
ſenting his valour in the battle of Marathon. 
* the latter part of his life he retired! to 
the court of Hiero in Sicily, where he =_ 2 
received with the honours due to his genius 1 „55 
and after reſiding there about three en lied 
1 the ſixty-ninth year of his age. 111 
Warn egen was in the ſole poſition — 
itre, and ap plauded by the public 
"nw 4 young Kral f up 2 e Wan + 
| Sophocles./ Mey was born at Colon ma, a con- 
| liderable village in Aide in the ſecond ear 
| of the ſeventy-firſt Olympiad. „He faded im n 
his compoſitions to attain a gals ſupported: | _ 
dignity, and avoided the ' ſounding, ſwelling 
gigantic diction of Eſchylus, which reſem 
bles the tumultuous ſhouts of ba tle, rather „ 
chan the nobler harmony and ſilver ſound 5 
che trumpet. His firſt 2008 tion gained 
him difinguithed applauſe. When the bones 
of Theſeus were brou ny to Athens by Ci. | 
gere a N 8 was TEE. between 7 
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e 1 to 


K echter 1 8 with 1 and the felicity 


2 that they might obtain a decree. to take poſ- 


"on * the pri: 6408" UNION: cl {Gignity | 


reeti 2 of his dickion, 5 was Filed the At- 
tic Bee He retained the vivacity and vigour 
g of his genius to extreme old age. His un- 
grateful and impious children ſummoned him 
before the judges, on the pretence of lunacy, 


ſeffion of the eſtate. He made no other defence 
tan by reading the tragedy of Oedipus at 
Oiolonna, which he was then compoſing. The 
judges were delighted with the performance, 
and he carried his Lane unanimouſly. He 
was twenty times crowned victor in the 
matic conteſts, and is laid to have expired in 
"Mi rapture of j joy, on being declared victor con- 
trary to his expectation. He died in his 
ninetieth year, and the figure of a hive was 
placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate the ap- 
pellation which had been aſcribed, to Bin from 
: the ſweetneſs of his verTene:o;! id tao, 
_ - EvRiPipes: was born in ahe, firſt year of 
the 1 arm Olymy n ? . F . ? 


AVN TITTEN T 117 8 rev. „„ 
ther Ks Biker Mts and his mother 8 H A F. 
| Clito had fetired, When the Athenians left NIN; . 
their city at the a pen of Xerxes. He 
applied himſelf at firſt to the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy, - and had the celebrated Fe: ter. for = 
his maſter ; but the dangers which threatened 8 
that Muſtrious ſage, who had nearly fallen aa 
victim 10 his philoſophical tenets, inclined him — 
to the ſtudy of dran tic poetry, which had 
riſen to high reputation. He was the ſcholar 
of Socrates, and his works diſcover his pro- 
bund! a pplication to philoſophy. 
" Evx1ytipes is the moſt tender and pathetic © 
of all the Grecian dramatic authors. Alex 
ander of Pherz, à cruel tyrant, burſt into 
tears at the repreſentation of the Troades, 
| (written by this poet) and left the theatre be- 
' fore the concluſion of the play, profeſiing that 
| he was aſhamed to weep: for the diſtreſs of | 
Hector and Andromache, when he had not | 
felt the leaft compaſſion for his own citi 
whom he had put to the ſword. The beau= | 
tiful and ſublime of moral ſentiment which 
tun through his works have, by the conſent ; 
of ages, eſtabliſhed his title to the Toma 
of the philoſophic tragedian. 3 
IT was reſerved to this poet to Pei the 
chorus in the Grecian tragedy, te chief di 5 
Tn Pa —_— WE 


. 


3 


eee, ündien between che antient and n 
25 — The office of INC chorus was to | give 


— = uſeful counſels and falutary, inſtructions, to 
eſpouſe the fide of - innocence and virtue, to 


be, "the faithful depoſitary of ſecrets, and 


to ſupplicate the gods to raiſe the humble 


depreſs the haughty. In the. muſic of the 


chorus chere was more variety, and i in the po- 


1.4 „ 4abe * 


2 etry more animation than what could with 


propriety be admitted into the mere dialogue 


part of. the drama: this, together with, the 


ſplendour | of the dreſſes, and the various 


tempted i in the choruſes of Efchylus and So- 


. phocles, but ſeems to be the conſtant object 
0 di Si had jr in view. 
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ae BRL | Comedy, 


9 IL FI tragedy. roſe and Aouridhed i in this 
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5 manner at Athens, comedy, which had been 
ks cultivated; began to attract attention. 
This ſpecies of compoſition aſſumed three | 


different Bf Foray at Als: . from the ge- 
JJ nius 
4 


dances of this numerous groupe, at once high- 
y entertained the eye, and affected the heart, 
To, recommend and. enforce, moral. inſt ruc- 
wer of a happy, imagination | 


and nas numbers, Was frequently at- 


ors 
: t — 
” hey py % s 
4 * Ex, 
8 | os 's a. 
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Tir anttent comedy reta bed. the mains 

of its original rudeneſs, and the litontioulnel 1 

which diſtinguiſhed che Cart ef Theſpis 7 

rin it had become regu ar i its plan, 1 
{dl 36 Karri ho be wedelt oe 

nd his '© temporaties, © "repre= 


„with che namics, has - 
anted en le 


fut des t. to 180110 he INTE: uy and to 

adviſe the people on the moſt important 9 

cafions. Nothing was ſpared in a city © li- 

centious as Athens. Generals, magiſtrares; | 

| the government, nay, the gods themſelves; 

| Were attacked by #6 farivical pen of the poets Bi 

and all was well-received by the people, pros 

ided the comedy was e and the 

attic ſalt not deficient.” * e | 1 
"ErxaTinus, Eupolis, and Ari plone, *; 40 8 

| principal authors of the Ola: Comedy, wers 
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ä 1 1 er a 
= HAP. of gelb Chronides and Magnes, Athenians, 
. and Dinvilochus of Agrigentum. Cratinus 
— and Eu polis obtained the applauſes of the 
1 ple, by the keenneſs: and boldneſs. of their 
ire againſt the magiſtrates and nobility, 
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whom they expoſed to public: corn. Of the 1 
former nothing remains ;. of the latter a few 1 
_ fragments only are to be found. It 1s ſuf⸗ $ 
ficient to mark their character to mention, that R 
they exceeded Ariſtophanes in e b 
obſcenity, and abuſ. 0 
TIIS latter poet way. an a adored not e 2 na- 1 
I tive citizen of Athens, He was diſtingui =. 
by his vivacity and wit in conyerſation 2 and 3 
his company was coveted. by the greateſt cha, ; 
rafters of the age. Plato ſhared many feſtive { 
and ſocial hours with him, and Socrates fat 1 
up whale nights in his company. He at- 1 
-  tainedan aſcendency in Athens, which, at this | 4 
' diſtance of time, appears extraordinary. All ; 
„„ bonqurs that a paet, could Sehe were LE 
publicly beſtowed upon Ariſtophanes by the Ml 
"lp Athenians, nor did they confine their rewards WM 
© to honorary prizes only, but decreed him fines Y 
| and pecuniary confiſcations, from thoſe who 
- attacked him with ſuits and - proſecutions, | 
In yain Dionyſius the Syracuſan inyited him 
0 jo his court, Fought Plato had frequently ſo- 
TT» FS licited 


* 


5 Au TIE NT UISTORY. | 
ici 15 the attention and patronage of that 


In giving audience to the Greek ambaſſadors, 


his firſt enquiry. was after the comic Poet, 


Who ue all, Greece in motion, and dire 


nes afterwards performed in the public aſſem- 


by. He made his moſt diſtinguiſhed figure 

during the Peloponneſian war; the mal-admi- * 

niſtration of goyernment, and the miſconduct 
of generals at that time, afforded ape __ 


ject for his wit and ſatire... > | 

His works have been generally abs 
the ſtandard of Artic writing in .its elegance 
and 


The antient critics, both Greek and Roman, 


WhO had the comic theatre of Athens before 
„give him a decided N to 5. 5 


| evternporaries and ſucceſſors. - . 

Hx is celebrated for a poignabey ith kek 4 4 
city of colloquial expreſſion, an attic; falt arid 
ſpirit, which the Rordan language could nate 
5 een Nie bs ahiet 1 conſiſts in rail 


rant. The King of Perſia conſidered him 
he 00 conſpicuous perſonage i in Athens, _" | 


in force againſt Perfia. He: atoll 'the fins 
| ſplendid part on the theatre, which Dem ofthe- 


purity; and if any perſon wiſhes. to 
know the Athenian language, as it Was 
5 ſpoken by Pericles and his cotemporaries, he 

muſt ſeek for it in the ſcenes of this poet. 


- 7 


=. 
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| and force. But to reliſ 
bave been his cotemporary- The ubrile Gl ; 


| 
Rt 
i 


3 


ray * 15 * W. 0 * wil 12 5 


every-rank and condi- 


2GQers . with better ſucceſs, or 
how to | convey it with more keenneſs 
his Works, One muſt 


nd ſpirit of the Athenian 2 L 
* ug! 0 ength e of time; ad what re. 
become flat, infipid, and diſguſi- 
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which! often diſgrace his works, aroſe from 


the character of his audience, the bulk of 


which was compoſed of an unrefined and il- 


Fberak mob. 1 'F he remarkable depravity of 

_ taſte among tl rs} from 
their having baniſhed. Cratinus and his com- 
pany, becauſe his comic ſeenes \ were eee 


he inferior people, a appear 


in groſſneſs and obſcenity. . 


Fux antient comedy backed till cke time 
of Lyſander, who, having made himſelf maſter 
of Athens, changed the form of the govern- 
ment, and committed the adminiſtration to 
thirty of the principal citizens. The ſatirical 
liberty of the theatre was reſſraihed by theſe 


tyrants, to whom it was offenſive. The peo- 


pe: _ 50 e __ ſhare in a the govern- 


ment, 


tility of bis . | 
3 855 25 ee 
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ume to cenſure 
rh was! rohibited to call 


Wurx Alexander the Great had defeat 
the Thebans, and ſecured to 
pire eee gave a farthe 
the ee N the . 1 


ob nk he Hor 
e, and expoſed » gan hai faith 
of private * 15 . Ws 5 s 
In this refined comes ' Vay: 


* 


gance and delicacy of this poet may be udged 
ef by the imitations of Terence. 
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there a are e ſome inſtances i in - Ariſtophanes. 1). 
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dat Same cha rig it was: the N e and 


| 11 : t all the Grecian OT, 1 "XC Was 
| which confiſted be VL in! ea HITS band 

ie .oymnaſtic exerciſes,” ': He: ſtudied elo- 
ence under Pherecydes of Siros the firſt 


Seed author Who wrote in proſe. The 


fame of Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Leſ- 
: bos,-and Bias of Priene, and the other wiſe 
men oi. flouriſhed i in the Ionian iflands, ex- 
cited kindred ambition of Pythagoras, 
"mt Lac to 1 085 been early animated with 
the e on yogi ene, and diffuſing 
| tion. -. According to the practice of 

| = age, 98 travelled in queſt of wiſdom, 
and reſided ſeveral years in the antient king- 
dom of Egypt, which was then reſorted to 
by all the fages of antiquity. By the favour 
of Amaſis the king, who opened his ports ta 
; the Greeks, he was inſtructed in the wiſdom, 
and initiated in the myſteries of the Egyptian 
prieſts. In the colleges of theſe learned men 
be ſtudied geometry, and probably became 
acquainted with all they knew concerning 
the nature of the 8 88 the Human ſoul 


and 
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Pw the ſy tem of the univerſe, | Neither did he conan 
neglect the ſtudy of the ſymbo 1 

ee order, which, with cheir artful po- 
When h he reviſited his native — ” found 
it under the domination of the artful and for- 
ran Polycrates. nn _ * ; 


nine of Greece; whore: he t wi 5 
that admiration and regard which were due | 
to his virtues and ſuperior knowledge 
- AFTER viſiting Sparta, and todying che 5 
ys of Lycurgus, he took up his reſidence 
in the capital of Magna « Grecia, about the 
ſortieth year of his age. He ſoon diſtin- | 
eviſhed himſelf in the public places, and diſ- 
th his; dexterity; in thoſe exercifes which 
yere deemed faſhionable, as well as manly 
| gecom npliſhments. - He was no leſs admired | 
for his ſkill in muſic and medicine, and for al | | 
his mathematical and phyſical knowledge. 0 
ALL the vices attendant on lux: y wets 
Fru in Crotona, and its inhabitants 1 8 
were at the ſame time extremely ſuperſtitious. 
Pythagoras, who himſelf ſeems to have had 
the fame failing, artfully employed ſuperſti- 
tion as his great engine of reform. He af- | 
ſumed the moſt ſtriking peculiarity of dreſs 


/ 
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BE all his words 


20 4 ; | F a ere wer che pen. e e nd kr 2 
 * Divinity: Some exnggeration is to be ſuſpected 


: x this account. Bat it appears certain that 
— by tsemng his diſeiples from 
perſons of influence in the ſtate, by the inti- 
mite and ſeror be ve e -which t they wer 

| a few” 1 . * 
Ona. T The power of this new order of men 
1 Gow: extended over Italy and Sicily, as 
| 4 over che ſtates vf antient Greece; and the 
: . eee oftenſibleioftice o 


revolution of cted at as e i the "Pee 
hd" manners of che inhabitants, if the con- 
Ys teſt meny of antiquity is to be cre- 


l ly rapid and extraordinary. 


The Women a Beale eſt and reſer ved. 


5 "prefered pe _ 


— 


Hum bia ang avarice e, generous. - 28G: 


PYTHAGORAS, like the wiſeſt and NR io 
men of antiquity, preferred an Ariſtocratical 
government toevery other, an N found- 
ed on experience; ſince, under that form, 
| ' Spart ta, Rome, and Carthage, roſe to cite 
higheſt proſperity. and grandeur. The rules 
which he laid down for regulating the con- 
duct of his diſciples, and his ſyſtem of mo- 
ality, very much reſemble thoſe of the Bra- 
mins, as they have been unfolded to us fince 


intercourſe with India. % e 


Ma NA Gracia had, for fey yours: eaped 
the advantages ariſing from the inſtitutions 
of Pythagoras, when a war broke out be- 
tween the citizens of Crotona and Sybaris. 


doll, and its reſources in navigation, nanufac- 
tures, and commerce, had attained to great: x | 
proſperity and population. But opulence ang - 
luxury had corrupted. the minds, and debi- 


3 tha * of * ee whoſe, 


mo de py a times. 5 Tbey v were aal defend 
' by the, army of Fer _ ger 


The city of Sybaris, by the fertility of its . ; 


3 


| ae, which ended in che er or 
expulſion £ magiſtrates.” tes. Pythagoras did 
not © long ae the mise of his fa- 
vourite city: he died at Metaponti um, in Lu- 

cania, at a very advanced period of lien His 
diſciples were diſperſed over Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, and ſome of chem eee wet e in 
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Tur En Sect was founded dy Thats the 
Mileſian, who was born in the firſt year of 
the thirty-fifth Olympiad, or fix hundred and 
ory! years beft re the birth of Chriſt. Like 

other ſages of antiquity, he applied him- 
f firſt 't to ex tudy of legiſlation, and, on 


2 —Y ys : 


- _ ene an ch be GN be re- 


| with * intellectual — 
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ANTIENT : 2 


er eee now Andere under the r 


weinend by him from Egypt. He directed 
ies to aſtr dnomy with equal i ſucceſs; | 


| w wel ſome of the circles : 92 ſphe es. 


and taught his enen, t 
. e i Fwy 
Hz placed the math in the, . 25 re 1005 5 


dhe ſyſtem, and believed it to be ſpheri- 


cal. He knew that the moon ſhone by the 
reflection of the ſun's rays, and repreſented 
the movements of the celeſtial' orbs in LY 
ſphere, of which he was the i inventor. eng 


- Hex taught that water was the firſt princĩ- x 1 
le ot things; and that, ſuſceptible of an end- 
y of forms, it became the matter „ 


bikes the molt. oppoſite. .. He ſeemed to re- 
cognize no other firſt cauſe; and the ſame doc- 


remote a period, he appears to have been a 
man poſſeſſed of high intellecti 


of human knowledge, TR e 


1 


al powers, who, 
from his own fund, added my}: to ob Fw 


: 2 
_ ee: tated * 
5 8 — 


rine had been already taught by ſome Indian 
ſages. He probably collected many of his 
doctrines in Egypt; but, from all that can be 
gathered concerning a perſon” who lived in ſuo 


of Euclid, were invented by.” pales, or in- Loo 


* 
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r H was fucceeded in the Ionic ſhot by 
Anaximander, one of his diſciples. He tau 


2; firſt of 865 : 1 ho traced geographical 


maps, and brought W into wi; but 


thi © had been long known in Alia. 
nt -ANAXIMENES, his f 


E oo diſciple, appears. to have — more 


iy W the interpreter of his opinions. 


TR deen ſpeculations af: Thales 
were purſued by other ingenior 
his immediate ſucceſſors, particularly by Re- 
8 nophanes of. Colophon, Leucip 18, iP arme- 
nides of Elea, and Heraclitus of e 
The fyſtem of Leucippus was rendered 


by what ſome have called the improvements 


of Demoecritus of Abdera *, and afterwards 
adopted by Epicurus, whoſe falſe and i impious 
tenets Lucretius has illuſtrated and ado 
with all the graces of poetry. C 
ES eee f Clazome 1 
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dus men beſide 


co 


_ the exiſtence: of a Fe bt and 1 
perfect Being, the Creator of the world. The · 
( iciples of T-hale: egand Fythas oras had admit- 
ted ſpirit as a principle of nature; but they 
do. pear 10 have had a diſtinet idea of 


ja of Anaxagi 
was altogether ſepa A N diſtin& Hos his p 
| works; and! he conſidered the ſoul of the world | 
as à metaphorical expreſſion, to denote the 
laws AA. the: n Nap np. Spin 
matter. 5 
tar . 9 04 2 was A hn IS 
Peloponneſus ; that the moon was inhabited; 
that the comets were irregular - planets, and 
that the rainbow was produced by the refrac- | 
tion of the ſun's rays. Theſe two laſt opi- | 
nions, however, were only the fortunate. con- 
jectures of a man of genius, and not ieee Ms 
on a ſeries of obſervation. iert“ 
Ixs rr Ap of being rewarded dy: he en | 
Aamim ien of his countrymen for his ſublime 
diſcoveries in theology, he was accuſed of im- 
piety. Ks Fridley, his ſcholar and his * 


* ſch 00l. 7 ; 


. 2 attain the character, and to follow the 


eeity to exhibit their talents, and to vend their I 5 
2 fixed price. They pretended to poſſeſ 


oratory were the chief ſubjects of their ſpe- 


Ir T0 avoid a tria eee wich. 
der Thelen, where te Ge.” 


Joris, and Ahalarts of Webs the tutor 
. *of Socrates, and the laſt teacher of the Ionic 
T: iis philoſophy, thus. tending to the 
improvement of intellect, and the refinement 
of morals, was  unhappily arreſted in i 
'greſs by | the rife of the 80 VVV 
THESE pretended ſages, put real Apen 
l lately riſen to diſtinction, and ſpread 
themſelves ove: Greece. Iniſtead of ſtudying 


=2 === 0 m. ww 


maxims of calm contemplative wiſdom, they 
were governed by ambition and avarice, en- 
Seed into the intrigues and buſineſs of the 
world, and made a trade of their pretended Oly 
knowledge. They wandered from city w ef 
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eloquenee. They were attended by crouds 
of novices, whom they made philoſophers at 


univerſal knowledge, and taught All the arts 
and all the ſciences, though metaphyſics and 


culations. By a ipting/d the tone of their dil. 
„ cult 


ANTIZNT. e 


throwing 2 a — over + the vices, and gidi 


ined 5 into = beſt company, 3 


were enabled to live with elegance and ſplen- 
dor. They ſuggeſted 1 the materials, and planted 
the ſeeds. of the libertine and ſceptical ſyſtems 
of 125 ply, which were tee md | 


FRE * at Sn full ee to . 
lifplay their abilities, and practiſe their ar- 


tifices, the ſon of Sophroniſcus made it his 


chief object at Athens to detect their falſe 
reaſoning, expoſe their impious frauds, and 
unveil the hypocriſy of their character. This 
iluſtrious ſage, and virtuous man was born 


n the fourth year of the ſeventy-ſeventh 


Olympiad, . forty years before the Pelopon- 
nefian war. His father was a ſculptor, and 


his mother a midwife. He followed, for 


ſome time, the profeſſion of a ſtatuary with 


lucceſs ; for i in the tune of Pauſanias, a Mer- 
cury, and. the graces of his workmanſhip, were 


to be ſeen at Athens. But whatever benefit 
or reputation he might have acquired by cul- 
tvating an art which was admired at that pe- 
0s and cacouraged by the n magnificent pa- 


Un | tronage 


—_ a A vr os: 
H A r. tre nage _ Pericles, he *chearfi ty ek 
Kix. em to the natural bias of his mind, which 
led him to cultivate ſcience, and recommend 
virtue. In his youth, he was the diſciple of 
Archelaus, who delivered the doctrines of 
Anaxagoras, his maſter. The natural phi- 
loſophy of that age, which delivered theorie 
concerning the origin, deſtruction, and reno- 
: —_— of worlds, and the inexplicable move- 
ment of the heavens, ſtars, and planets, gave 
little ſatisfaction to a mind, that preferred 
to ſhadowy and uncertain ſpeculations, ſtu- 
dies that lie within the compaſs, and conduce 
to the benefit of mankind. He was the firſt 
who conceived the idea of bringing philoſs- 
phy down from heaven to earth, to place i it in 
cities, and introduce it into private life. He 
acknowledged, with Anaxagoras, the Supreme 

* 3 who regulates the operations of 
nature, and the affairs of the world. From 
the wiſdom and juſtice of the Deity, he in- 
Ferred his moral adminiſtration of the uni. 
verſe. He taught the immortality of the 
foul, and a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
in another life. He ſtudied to diſcover the 
laws of divine providence, and inculcatel 

a compliance with thoſe laws. Wherever be 
en * of uſe, hate he. was to be found, 
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conveying the precepts of his philoſo phy with c u AP, 


all the addreſs of manly. inſinuation; grave, 
didactic, or witty, as beſt ſuited his audienc 8 
he was always eloquent, always perſuaſiye. 


Tux example of this practical enen | 
iluſtrated and recommended his 
He bore arms in many campaigns, was pre- 
ſent in many actions, and always diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his valour and conduct. We ſhall 
find him, towards the cloſe of his life, ac- 

quiring the higheſt honour i in the ſenate, and 


giving the moſt illuſtrious proofs of his ardent 


zeal for juſtice, without Wong ia dete by 


the: greateſt dangers. 
Jo confirm the . af; his. Iikiphey 


i wag requiſite to expoſe the fallacy and ar- 
tifices. of the Sophiſts, who employed their 
time in corrupting the morals. of youth. As 
the ſole aim of theſe harangues was to daz- . 
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procuring them any real benefit; a truce for 
a year was therefore concluded between the a 


Athenians and Lacedæmonians. ' 
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pose Braſidas. Cleon, elated by his laſt for- 
tunate undertaking, attempted to retake Am- 
phipolis ; but Braſidas, informed of his in- 
fentions, took poſſefſion of the town. 1 
creaſe the preſumption and ne Cle U 
the Spartan general, who was well acquainted 
with his character, affected to be intimidated 
by his approach. Deceived by this apf 
Cleon neglected every preca and 
diſcipline of his army was relamete) Brafidas; 
having made the neceſſary preparations, ſallied 
forth ſuddenly, and attacked the left wing of 
the Athenians, which, being the en of 
their army, made 4 vigorous reſiſtance but 
fix hundred of them being ſlain, the whole: 
army turned their backs and fled. 
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had taken in the iſland of Sphacteria. - 
NorwirksTAN DING this treaty of peace, 
the war was We d from a concluſion, 
"Before the expiration of the: firſt pwn Pon 
mofitics ſprung up afreſh betwe: 
ans and eee and both 


TTAnNf. 


| 3 renewing eg Peloponne 


"the zafkractian of his youth was com 
to the Thracian, one of Peridide 8 


ment, 1 — reldapd) bs - pcs 


Tals extraordinary youth was brought up 
in the houſe of iis: uncle Pericles. His 
on ſeems to_have been negleQed; for 


aver; and ill qualified for ſuch an arduous f 


and ſublime employment. Nevertheleſs, his 
ee his great * and che au- 
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| i 1 4. Prom ing eee 
0 2 attention of Socrates 3 who diſcerning 
him a ſingular mixture of good and evil 


qualities, derer incredible pains on his in- 


d to remedy the defects 


1 - TG ce left af plilofophy... But 
it was the eloquence of Socrates as a public 


teacher, and the graces of his converſation, 


: more than his mcral lectures and his virtu- 
1 us life, that induced Aleibiades to become 


1 his firſt eee in the! wg 


| aembly, he diſplayed a bold and eccentric ge- 
nius, capable of the greateſt and moſt ha- 
Zard Tons 
fatility of character; he could with caſe accom- | 


deſigns. He poſſeſſed a ſingular ver- 


modate himſelf to all companies, and conform 


1 


eee Egypt, I 


to every ſituation. He made the tranſition 


from virtue to vice, and from vice to virtue, 


with equal facility d r pant the peo- 


1 applied to him the een of Homer 
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1 * even 8 ta he 45 
lived ac ording to the laws of Lycurgus, 8 

and exceeded the Spartans in temperan „ 

ſobtiety. In Ionia he aſſumed the ſolineſi 
and err of the natives; and in the 
Perſian dominion ee ee 
Ambition; however, had: thealdendancy-in his 
mind; and even in frivolous difpi tes, he always 
contended with eagerneſs, and aſpired to vic - 
— He eee eee ee, uali- 


from Ajax, the h — of his per- 
ſon, which captivated the love and admiration 
5 of al who beheld him, and even of the philo- 
Socrates; his expertneſs in the affairs 
mmonwealth ; his immenſe wealth, 
: which he — magnificent rofuſion, and 
laviſhec d in Ae entertainments tothe people, 
L tivited thes ren of his ee | 
£ When, 10 all Wa ende nps 006: OT 
| hisduperior knowledge cli mi Lita r 
Tay to trace his ſubſequent bers to pre. 


eie 
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H AP. eminence and power in Aae His fate | 
— into — negligencios of a 


other citizen, 3 was. , referred u 
| Innes the world his a 


ne de Ae eee ieee dd 
to iriitate his countrymen againſt the Lacedæ- 
manians, — ee had Tamer 


a IT car os 5 


addreſſed — to Nest in Wem 
_ thicy repoſad confidence, and totally neglected 
Ne though * .ancaſlors. Hed. — 


c ccc (ccc 
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This Was a rival, cherefare whom: he wiſhed *. 


3 eee ontrib 3 
new ren which had priginazd from ther 


gabting a power vial on make ſuch 5 
tions in the treatx as. fituations und circum. 
— might demand, the C Corjnthians cons 
ſidered, or affected to eee as por tens 
ing ſomething fatal to the rights and liberties 
of Greece, and endeavoured tn: inſpire the ci- 
tizens of Argos with ſimilar ſentiments. The 
— remained "neuter during +he 1 55 
former part of the war, could 858 | 
Ser, and with an r treaſury 
to maintain their rights, which, it was alledged, | 
har -been-thamafuBy abandoned and betrayed 
by the Spartans: and. they ſeemed willing to 
ſaws i ae * 25 ee, in the Pelo- 


n n 
female, PP: of a power no Tels 
| "7 * ; 


* MW 


el ian republic. This 
- while it ſhocks mo- 
115 ann ro: aroſe 
baſfadors. Fom 8 porta arrived, who declared 

5 the. ſenate. that they were inveſ ed; with 
Full powers to put an end to all diviſions and 
nanimoſities. Next day they were to receive 
. autlience from the: DS a aſſembly, e to 
N W J of thats ſucceſs, / Kod Abe to en- 
gage them in conference... Having in- 
Titec chem to an entertainment, Og which 


concern, "their! 5 before the rate 
4 that they were inveſted wath full N He 
Aintteated them to bewart no repe: this 
| declaration. in the aſſembly, as the 0 & + *. 
travagant in their pretenſions, and tapacio 
in their dema ads, would not ail to arailthem- 
_ ſelves of this, circumſtance, and inſiſt on con 
ditions i injurious both to the intereſt and thi 
5 honour of Sparta. He con luded with al 
; during them, that if they concealed Ty sir 
| dee he ould ſupport hem wi with al 
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Wan whom they had formerly © offended ; look 
edupon” Alei iades as an extraordinar ſtateſ- 
man and politician ; and ſoon found that they 
had hot erred in their conjecture. 

Nx T day the people being 1 
| the ambaſſadors were introduced. Alcibiades 


and the extent of their powers. Aecording 
o the pre- concerted plan, they anſwered, 


tion, but were not inveſted with full powers. 
No later than yeſterday,” - faid the artful po- 
lticiati, affecting a tranſport of indignation, 


nate, and to-day they deny them before the; 
ſembly of the people. But ſuch is the 
xrify and duplicity of their republic. 
It is thus they have reſtored Amphipo lis and 
the Macedonian cities! And it is thus, Athe- 
nians, that they have given you poſſeſſion of 
Panactum, diſmantled and demoliſhed! axe i 
alter "concluding a league with Athens, and 
ntifying It by 4 ſolemn oath, they have baſe- 
5 55 derb infrin ged it, by entering 
alli liance with Thebes, your determined 


8 0 — y | + and 
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„ ptbcure the keſtoration of Þy oy cn 2 . 
ad prevent the accompliſtiment of io Frag xx. 


give Alliance: The Spartans confided in the © 


enquired of them the ſubject of their embaſſy, 


That they came to propoſe an accommoda-- ; 


they declared their full powers to the ſe- 


ö 


l 5 vr o 

OW Ar. pour devoted enemy. Men of Athens! can you 

xx. ſtill ſubmit to ſuch injuries and indignities? 

or is it conſiſtent, either with your juſtice or 
4 ur honour, that theſe traitors, who call 


themſelves ambaſſadors, e remain longer 
within your walls? 
No language can a he gent 
a and confuſion of the ambaſſadors, who, gaz- 
ing wildly on one another, could ſcarcely give 
credit to their eyes or their ears.  Nicias, 
unacquainted with. the. baſe ſtratagem of Al- 
Cibiades, wondered at their folly, and partook 
of their diſgrace. Retiring abruptly from the 
aſembiy, they departed with -indignation to 
Sparta, and their departure announced the 
_ renewal of hoſtilities. The Athenians ſoon 
_ afterwards joined the Argive. alliance; ap- 
3 Alcibiades. their general ; and ſent 
troops to Pylus, in order to ravage Laconia. 
Ax this period, Nicias and Alcibiades en- 
. joyed all authority in Athens. The former h. 
had wearied the patience of the people, by hi 
firm perſeverance in oppoſing their unjuſt in- 
clinations ; the latter had provoked their re- t 
| ſentment, by bis inſolent behaviour and his 
profligate life. Alcibiades was ſupported by 
_— young men, Who were eager for war; 
Nicias by the _ citizen 8. who knew the 
9 2 5 value 
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ment of Hyperbolus. The oftracitm, which 


which had never before been inflicted but on 
perſons of ſuperior merit and renown, was 


| temptible. „„ | Beats 


* 288 — SP — CD- | oo 4 


Alcibiades, had gained an amm er al. 
 rendancy over the minds of the people, 


defects Fs vices of his character, which he 


and ſerious citizens dreaded, leſt by his addreſs, | 


Kant 8 to the peo ple, he ſhould riſe, 
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value of peace. Both were in danger of be- CHAP. 
ing baniſhed by the oſtraciſm, through the xx. 
intrigues of Hyperbolus, a bold but abandoned 
man, who poſſeſſed ſome influence in the re- 
public, and wilo was ſometimes employed 
by the people to humble thoſe in exalted 
ſtations ; but Nicias and Alcibiades, wiſely 
uniting their intereſts, procured the baniſh= 


was looked upon as an honourable exile, and 


henceforth aboliſhed as having loſt its dig- 
nity, by being exerciſed 7 25 a ROY ect ſo con- 


1 


TEE eccentric, but vigorous C 


though they were well acquainted with-the 


hardly endeavoured to conceal.  Theidiffolute © 
luxury in which he lived, made every virtuous | 
Athenian bluſh. He expreſſed too an averſion 

to the cuſtoms of his country, and a diſre- 
gard to religion and the gods. The intelligent 


— 


his boldneſs, his eloquence, and his extrava- 


8 2 with 


* a Ts 


LOS | CEASE wx or | 
CHA P. Vith all theſe vices," to uncontrolled and dab E 
„„ ͤ oo 4f) 1 Fs 

ns at > 6, Ars: the ane, a A: Sb na 
peoer judgment of his character. Inſtead: of of 

*  "Tſhunning him, as he did the reſt of mankind, Ml the 
4 perſiſt, my ſon, ſays he, “ in puſhing thy ant 
fortune; for thy advancement will be the ruin its 

| of Athens.” The ſubſequent! events of the bet 
War, Kane a e on e 8 e N 
tion. 75 9408 4-5 5 „ n 

0 FAE ado of 8 3 indo: 81. 1 

a to which they were chiefly excited phy 

by Alcibiades, forms the moſt remarkable and cor 
important event . took place in the the 

courſe of the Peloponneſian conteſt. Pur- cha 

ſue the war temperately, but with firmneſs; and fille 

3 perſeverance, ſaid Peticles to his countrymen | for! 
f at the commencement of hoſtilities ; -< throw i 
your chief ſtrength into the naval line; me- PP 

ditate no increaſe to your dominions, | already pro 

too extended ; never leave your cities ot ban 

arſenals open, or expoſed to ſudden attacks ; the 

and, in the courſe of time, you! will gain the p 

victory over your enemies. But, on the I lit. 


deeceaſe of that great ſtateſman, ſays Thucy- gen 
5 dides ®, << the Aa aCtod RY: e Thi 
contrary.” _— 7 e OL e . Tn © 
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nature, 


of ſubduing Sicily recurred to the people, and — 


their eyes continually turned to that fertile 
and opulent iſland. I have already mentioned 


its flouriſhir 


beneficent reign of Gelon. 


i 8 ſituation under the mild and 
Hieron, king K 


Syracuſe, i is repreſented as avaricious and cruel 


in the early period of his reign ; but, by con- 
rerfing with the Grecian, ſages, and ke 
philoſophy the ſchool of life, he learned to 


No ſooher had Pericles paid the debt to Gr A * 
han the wild and ambitious project 


correct the errors of his mind, and to reform 3 


the vices of his reign. 
character underwent a total change, and he 
fled that throne with luſtre which he had, 1 


tormerly diſgraced. 


His illuſtrious keien was 1 the tho, 
oppreflive tyranny, of Thraſybulus, which 
3 his expulſion from the throne, and 

1 After his expulſion, . 

Syracuſans, that they might neyer again 
experience the odious rod of tyranny, eſtab- 
liſhed a republican government. 


ment t from Sicily. 


gentines too, having dethroned their king 
Thraſideus, and baniſhed his family, inſtituted 


a democracy, a mode of government which, 
notwithſtanding its turbulent and tumultuous 
nature, e to have been the moſt na- 


83 


tural | 


w 


The Agri- 


His ſentiments and 1 
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CHAP. gent 44 TR TE to all the Grecian tribes, 
They were imitated in this revolution by the 


"MR s 


"PI vizrw or 
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in erior ſtates. The republic of Syracuſe, 


ing in the ambitious ſteps of Athens, had 


brought moſt of the Dorian ſettlements to be 
their tributaries or dependants; and, at the 
b ginning « of the Peloponneſian war, that af. 
piring ſtate, though agitated by internal com- 
motions, had carried their ſucceſsful arm 
againſt the Ionic ſettlements of nem, 
"Catana, and Naxos. 


In the fixth year of the Peligatniian war, 


” n! ſoon after the death of Pericles, the Le- 


ontines, originally from Chalcis, an Athenian 
colony, ſolicited aſſiſtance againſt the Syracu- 
ſans, by whom they had been invaded. At 


| - the head of the embaſſy was Gorgias, the 


moſt celebrated orator of the age. His pa- 


thetic eloquence, the harmony of his periods 
and the elegance of his diction, adorned with 


0 figures, which he is ſaid to have introduced 


into the language, ſo much tranſported Attic 


” ears and Attic imaginations, that the aſſembly 


immediately concluded an alliance with the 
Leontines, and ſent a fleet to Rhegium to the 
aſſiſtance of their Ionic deſcendants. At the 


diſtance of two years a ſimilar requeſt was 
| made, and the Athenians ſent a more nume- 


FT ts rous 
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tous fleet, not ſimply with a view of reliev- 0 8 A . 
ing the cities oppreſſed by the Syracuſans, but XX bs 
with the deſign of producing a revolution in 


Sicily, and of bringing that Iſland under 255 


dominion of Athens. 85 
ALARMED by, the 8 vine of the 


r 


Athenians, the ſagacious and provident Her- 


mocrates prevailed on his countrymen to con- 


vene a general afſembly of the Sicilian ſtates 


at the town of Gela. Deputies were ſent 


from all the Doric and Ionic cities. Her- ; 


mocrates was deputy from Syracuſe, and ap- 
pears to have acted with true patriotiſm and 
ſound wiſdom. His eloquence, enforced by 


reaſon, at laſt prevailed i in the aflembly ; ; and 


all parties agreed to terminate their domeſtic 
quarrels, and reſiſt, with united force, the pro- 
jected tyranny of Athens . 


TRE wiſdom and Patriotiſm of a popular a 


aſſembly, might approve and adopt ſuch! a ſa- 
lutary plan of union; but in republican ſtates, 
projects of peace and concord afe tranſient 

in their operation, while the princi iples of diſ- 
fenfion and hoſtility are permanent and per- 


petual. A few years af ter this amicable con- 


vention, Leontium Was taken and rg, 


1 Wks 


„ Thucyd, p. 266, © 
55 2 * 
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A view, oF. 


the at" inhabitants. I into ex *. 


and the confederated city Egeſta beſieged by 


2 


2 fa 


bl 


—the combined armies of Syracuſe and Selinus. 
The oppreſſed and afflicted ſtates again ſent 
ambaſſadors, to the Athenians, pleading the 
rights of conſanguinity, the habits of alliance, 
and the ties of intereſt. They repreſented, 
that if they ſhould now be abandoned by the 
parent ſtate, they muſt experience the fate of 
Leontium; and the Syracuſans, after making 
themſelves maſters of Sicily, would add their 


forces to the Peloponneſians, from whom they 


were deſcended. To theſe arguments the 
ambaſſadors added an artful amplification of 
the riches of their republic, and an offer to 
defray the whole expences of the war. The 


Ache e who only waited for an opportu- 


nity of commencing hoſtilities, ſent deputies 
to Egeſta to enquire into 'the fituation of 


their affairs, and the funds in their treaſury. 
Carrying on the deception, the citizens of 


Egeſta made an oſtentatious diſplay of gold 
and filver, which they had borrowed from 
the neighbouring ſtates ; contributed the ſum 


of ſixty talents of filver, to maintain an Athe- 


nian fleet of ſixty fail for a month; and pro- 


miſed to repeat monthly the ſame ample 
ſubſidy, from 9 which they affirmed to be 


4 „% depoſited 


fo 


bl 
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| AS TIE N.T HIST O'R * 
depoſited i in ths Es c treaſury, 7 0 the | 
temples. „„ N 

Al revo on er conſideration. ws wide Ns. 
jenc , and intereſt, diſſuaded the Athe- - 


* 


nians from undertaking” a hazardous expedi- 
tion againſt ſo diſtant and ſo powerful A re- 
public, yet the Popular aſſembiy, tempted-; and 
ſeduced by their evil genius Alcibiades, would a 
have ventured to atchieve impoffibilities, and 
aW no obſtacles where he pointed the way. 
TIIs irregular character carried the ſame ex- 
travagance of ſpeculation and action into pub- 
lic life, which he had diſplayed in private. The 
ordinary maxims of prudence, and the eſta- 
bliſhed forms of policy, were little adapted to 
a mind that aimed at the vaſt and unbounded. 
His wild and ambitious views did not ſtop 
ſhort at the conqueſt of Sicily, but looked 
forward to the poſſeſſion of the cultivated 
ſhores of Italy and Africa, and to the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuper- eminent dominion both by | 
land and ſe x. 3 
PossxssED of the mall infinuating talents, 
he communicated the contagion of ambition 
to the Athenian people, who, blinded by theſe 
romantic and fallacious proſpects, precipitate- 
ly granted the demand of the E. geſtæans, and 


* Ifocrat. & pace Andocid, 'Orat. 3d. 
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bs ho vr Wo 
c 1 A 7. 5 elt Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus 
XX. to command the fleet; with full powers, not 
only to relieve Egeſta, and reſtore the Leon- 
tines to their city, but to regulate the affairs of 
Sicily in ſuch a manner as was beſt adapted to 
che intereſt of Athens *. fs 
VNrxclAs, diſtinguiſhed by his prudence, no 
| Tefs than by his probity, remonſtrated againſt 
the Sicilian expedition with unuſual warmth 
and vigour, anddeſcribed, in ſtrong colours, the 
calamities that might thence reſult to the re. 
public. He repreſented to the people his 
furprize, that an affair of ſuch importance 
' ſhould have been determined, almoſt the very 
moment it was taken into deliberation; that 
in purſuit of an airy and impracticable ſcheme 
they had gone abroad in ſearch of enemies, 
when they were ſurrounded with them at 
home; and that though they were but juſt 
beginning to recover from the calamities of 
the late war and the peſtilence, they were 
wantonly expoſing themſelves to unneceſſary 
and greater dangers. Be 
| Nicras, in his diſcourſe, pointed his cen- 
ſure in ſtrong terms againſt the luxury and 
W ras of Alcibiades ; ; vices Rac that 


* Thugs! lb. vi. P. 


licentious 
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1 youth carried to an incredible pitch, CHAP 


He laviſhed prodigious ſums of mony on his 
furniture, equipage, and retinue; his table 
vied in profuſion and delicacy with that of 


e e or rane:e Preeromr 


Olympic games with ſeven different ſets of 
_ chariot horſes. Extraordinary reſources were 
neceſſary for ſup porting ſuch enormous ex 
travagance; and Nicias inſinuated, that Al- 
cibiades was no leſs folicitous for conquering 
Sicily to repair his own ruined finances, than 
jo extend the dominion of his country. 3h 
To a ſpeech, that was chiefly directed 


againſt himſelf, Alcibiades replied with elo- 


quence and ſpirit he acknowledged, © that 


XX. 


* 1 


he wiſhed to lead the Athenians againſt Sicily, 


and that he thought himſelf not unworthy 
of that command. The | plendor in which 
I live,” 
has been imputed to me as a crime, reflects 
luſtre on my country. The wealth I have 


continued the orator, and which 


expended amang the Athenian people, and the 


| magnificence I have diſplayed at the Olym- 


pic games, convey to foreigners an idea of 
the glory of Athens, and ſhew, that the ſtate 


is not ruined, nor its finances exhauſted, as 


our enemies pretend. 
ſubject, let the world form a judgment of me, 


But diſmiſſing this 


not 


| 268. LT Oh $0: rr 
| CHAP. not from! Fong liberal paſſions; . and 
. xX. enyy, but from my actions. Was it an in- 
— conſiderable ſervice I rendered to the repub- 
lic, in conciliating in one day to its alliance 
te people of Elis, of Mantinea, and of Ar- 
3os, and in raiſing armies againſt Sparta, in the 
center of Peloponneſus? Employ, therefore, in 
order to aggrandize your empire, the youth and 
ignorance of Alcibiades, as well as the wiſdom 
and experience of Nicias, and do not abandon, 
from chimerical apprehenſions, the illuſtrious 
enterprize to which you have already given 
your ſolemn ſanction, and which, if ſkilfolly 
conducted, will ultimately ' terminate both to 
your advantage and renown. The Sicilian 
cities, fatigued and provoked with the arbitrary. 
government of their princes, and the tyran- 
nical authority of Syracuſe, watch the, firſt 
opportunity to open their gates to the de- 


liverer, who ſhall offer to emancipate them ar 

from the yoke under which they have groaned ar 

ſo long. The expences of the expedition will y 

be furniſhed by the Egeſtæans and their al- 1 of 

lies; nor will it be difficult to ſubdue a multi- | re 

mtudè of independent ſtates, unconnected. with D 

one another, and e n military w 
Aiſiphoe's. Fwd „„ V0. 
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ee applauſes of the people followed the c wa 7. 
XX. 
Nicias, no longer venturing to oppoſe W — 
violence of the Popular torrent, made a laſt 
effort to break or divide its ſtrength; but 
his attempts to magnify the difficulties of the 
pedition, and to ſtate the obſtacles in their 
way to conqueſt, ferved only to heighten the 


a of their leader; and their favourite 


ambition of the aſſembly; and inſtead of ex- 


inguiſhing their ardour, inflamed i it the! more. 
ECreed, that the generals- 9 
hould be inyeſted with full powers to raiſo 
furs of money, to levy ſuch a body of troops, 
nd equip ſuch a number of gallies, as/ſhould- 


It was immediately 


be judged necefi 


ry or adequate to the enter 


prize. The internal forces of the republic bez 3 


ing inſufficient for the expedition, nee 

ſent to demand contributions and au 

troops from its allies and tributary ſtates. 
Wurx the preparations: were e 


and the fleet was ready to ſail, evil omens 
and preſages filled the minds of the people 
with apprehenſions and terror. The feſtival 
of Adonis, which was celebrated annually, 
returned at the time of the embarkation. 
During this gloomy ceremony, the whole city 


was in . ; ſtatues were carried t 
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CHAP. the e funeral proceſſion; 5 and the Ge. 
*. les reſounded with the cries and groans of 
the women who lamented the myſtical death 
5 of the favourite of Venus. From a natural 
bee aſſociation of melancholy ideas, the minds of 
5 the ſuperſtitious foreboded, that the ſplendid 
_ armament before them would paſs away like 
2: pageant, and wither like the flowers in the 
SF Carden of Adonis, which were carried about 
=. f the hallowed proceſſion. 
I ?0o increaſe the general aMiion, the PTR 
* Mercury, which had been erected in the 
ſtreets as the boundaries of different ' edifices, 
were all throyyn down, maimed, and defaced on 
the night preceding the intended navigation. 
I ᷑!be licentious character of Alcibiades expoſed 
ä n h uſpicion as an accomplice in this act of 
ge; but the boundleſs affection enter- 
et Ti him by the ſoldiers and ſailors, Who 
declared they would leave the fervice if vio- 
lence was offered to his perſon, emboldened 
Alcibiades to demand a trial before his de- 
parture, that be might; have an opportunity 
af juſtifying his conduct. But his enemies 
i poſtponed their reſentment; and the people, 
| 1 . a ene e ys to 
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on the day appointed for the departure of CHA r. 
i fleet, the Athenians crouded the Piræus XxX. 
by day-break, to behold and admire the moſt 
magnificent armament that had ever been fit- 
ted out by any city in the antient world. It 
conſiſted of a hundred gallies, carrying ſix 
thouſand two hundred and eighty ſoldiers, 
the greater part of whom was heavy armed. 
Thirty veſſels, and a hundred e attended 
the fleet, loaded with proviſions, and all things 
neceſſary for the length of the voyage. Be- 
fides the marine forces, there was a land ar- 
my, and a few cavalry, to the raiſing of which 
private perſons had contributed as well as the 
public. The grandeur and beauty of the 
ſpectacle delighted the eyes of all beholders. 
The gallies were decorated with every orna- 
ment of naval pomp; the troops, compoſed 
of the flower of the Athenian youth, ſtrove to 
excel one another in the gaiety of their dreſs, | 
and the ſplendor of their arms; the magni- 
cence of the whole had the appearance of 
a triumphal ſhew, rather than a warlike ex 
pedition. - -But amidſt this pomp and pa- 
geantry which diſtinguiſhed the Athenian 
_ adventurers, the joy of their friends and Kin- 
men was overcaſt with ſorrow, when, with 
Parting ark they as the kngth of 
the 
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directed its courſe to Rheghuin.” There "Gy. c: n 4 . : By 


received information, from veſſels which they 


had ſent from TI, that the citizens 'of ——== 
ty talents in their | 
is hg N 5 85 had foreſeen and. fore- P 


told that the E giſtæans were unable to fulfil 


nion, That the Athenian fleet ought to 


terminate the diſpute between Egeſta and 5 
Selinus, by perſuaſion or arms; and after hav- 
ing diſplayed to the inhabitants of Sicily their 
power to protect their allies, ſhould return 
immediately t to Athens. Alcibiades main- : 
tained, * That it would be inglorious for ſo 
noble an, ar armament to return without Hav- 5 


ng performed ſome ſignal exploit; 5 that by 


the proſpect of. immediate ſupport, the infe- 
rior cities might be detached from their re- 


luctant confederacy with Selinus and Syra» Es 
that, after being ſtrengthened Im. 


new. FR the Athenians ſhould, 5 attack 
Selinus and Syracuſe with vigour, unleſs 


cuſe; an 


the former concluded a peace with E geſta, 


and the latter reſtored the Leontines to their "DES 


3 


| city.” TIES Y $34 


Lanacyte offered: a thick opinion 2.66 That 


they ought to fail directly for STO be- 


JVC 


* 


their protniſes, enforced his former — 
againſt the expedition, and gave it as his of „ 


„ „ IH „ 1 'E ww” 0 F , | z 
* 145 r. ib the Citizens had leiſure to recover fron 
3 xx. thei farprize, or” prepare for their defence. 
— = That they had thus the faireſt chance of end- 


nung the War at one blow; and that the preſent 


time was the moſt proper, while the- courage 
and the ad of the Athenians were I 
armed.“ The tir dity of Nicias, fe the 
. ambitious vanity of Aleit 
3 wilt and ſpirited a advice. 
Tux opinion of the latter Nen FR 
 cordingly the fleet failed from Rhegium to Si- 

 tily, and Aleibiades took' Catana by ſurprize. 
With another detachment he ſailed to Naxos, 


allzanee of Athens. Meſſenè, the key of Si- 
eily, was ar che © go” of ſurrenderiny 


LES! by the Athen 
5 people for his life. When he received this 


gacy, that he betrayed his friends in Meſſenè 


liately put them to death“. 


ne 
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and perſuaded the inhabitants to accept the 


ing to his 
ard, that he was recalled 
ians to ſand trial before the 


intelligence, ſuch was his baſeneſs and profi- 
to the party favourable to Syracuſe, Ow _ 


Ar rx the departure of the fect from 
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regard to the welfare of their country, renewed 


againſt him, in his abſence, the accuſation: of © 
having defaced. tlie Ratuc 
of having profaned the myſteries of Proſer- 


pine and Ceres. Many perſons, accuſed of 
being accomplices in theſe crime 


demned to. death 
ſhip-of Salamis was diſpatched to bring Alci 
biades to Athens, to be tried by the judgment 


of the people. He went on board the galley, 


but on arriving at Thurium, he diſappeared. 

From Thurium he made his eſcape to Ar- 
9056, and hearin 
demned him to death, and confiſcated hi 
he threw: himſelf on the protection of Sparta, 
which received him with open arms. 


abe Beins. * ſoon: ee an aloe lanc 
wa to the 


mn in Ur 1 e are thoſe fatal 


ſes 15 8 Acheter weed the Jones : 
as, that the * could a be Me: | 


I * 
* 


fying their private reſentment, without any o 1 4 * | 


es of Mercury, and 


aring that the Athenians had con- 
eſtate, 


ile character, intriguing pr . 


| dichares, of. a N able | 
keized the viſt opportunity to employ his in- 


2 : by 


8; Were thrown Ds 
into priſon without being heard, and con- 
without evidence. The 
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2 # 4 . | Gs the Scents had leiſure to recover fron 
xx. their furprize, or prepare for their defence. 
That they had thus the faireſt chance of end- 
ning the war at one blow; and that the preſent | 
time was the moſt proper, while the- courage 
. the hopes of the Athenians were high, 
and the Syracuſans were unprepared and un- 
| ad The timidity of Nicias, and the 
. ambitious vanity of Alci iades,” 1 8 this 
. wiſe and ſpirited advice. n 
Tux opinion of the latter provathdd:: "As 
| cordingly the fleet failed from Rhegium to Si- 
eily, and Alcibiades- tock Catana by ſurprize. 
Wirk another detachment he ſailed to Naxos 
and perſuaded the inhabitants to accept tho 
allkance of Athens. Meſſenè, the key of si- 
Elly, was on the point of ſurrendering to his 
© mtrigues, when he heard, that he was recalled 
dy the Athenians to ſtand trial before the 
people for his life. When he received this 
intelligence, ſuch was his baſeneſs and profli- 
gacy, that he betrayed his friends in Meſſenè 
5 to o the party Aenne to Sytacuſe, who im- 


ately put them to death x. e 

Ar rx the departure of the er From me: 
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Wesch to the welfare of their country, rei 
againſt him, i In his ab ENCE 
haying defaced the ſtatues of Mercury, and 
of having profaned the myſteries of Proſer- 
pine and Ceres. Many perſons, accuſed of 
being accomplices in theſe crimes; were throẽwu 
into priſon without being heard, and con- 
demned to death without evidence. II 
ip of Salamis was diſpatched to 1 Al Job : 
biades to Athens, to be tried by the judgment 
of the people. He went on board the galley, 
but on arriving at Thurium, he diſappeared. 
From Thurium he made his eſcape to Ar. 
gos, and hearing that the Athenians had con- 
demned him to death, and eonfiſcated his eſtate, 
he threw: himſelf on the protection of rr 
hich received him with open 
ſatile character, intriguing. Apaſition, and 
ye genius, he ſoon gained an aſcendanc 
in the commonwealth of Lycurgus; and vield- 
ing to the dictates. of a baſe reſentment, 
ſized the firſt opportunity to employ his in- 
incor in geo and. promoting thoſe fatal 5 


amg, VCC 35 4 Ta; 
2 18 1 A 8806 ah Spar- 
tans, that the Sicilians could only be W | 
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the accuſation. of 
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r. by aye! of experience” and unanimity; chat 
they abounded in brave and hardy citizens 
but wanted the affiſtance of veteran officers to 
inſtruct them in military diſeipline, and train 
; nn on to battle. He alſo informed them, 
that their own forces in Greece had been 
_ idly and unpr 
frequent invaſions of Attica had been u uni- 
formly unſucceſsful, from their ſtrange 
unaccountable neglect of omitting to ſecure 
and fortify ſome ſtrong hold in a province, 
whence they” might,” at leiſure, haraſs the 
Country, intercept parties, and keep the c ca- 
you! welt in onſtant alafmrmt. 
12 Tux Spartans availed themſelves PA theſe 
important inſtructions. On their next incur- 
ſion into Attica, they ſtrengthened and gar- 
riſoned the fortreſs of Decelia, only twelve 
miles diſtant from Athens; and they immedi- 
8 wy diſpatched Gylippus, with a ſmall force, 
Aide and nnn the Syracuſan armies. 
departure of Alcibiades, Nicias, 
95 his opulence. and eloquence, poſſeſſed the 
Whole" authority in the fleet ; for Lamachus, 
withſtanding his valour, his ſpirit of enter- 
prize, and his experience in the field, was held 
in contempt by the ſoldiers on account of his 
nad — were not always the ſenti⸗ 
£ „„ a 


fitably employed ; that ther 
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ations: in that timid, irreſolute, and dilatory 


manner which marked his character; and, in- 
ſtead of attempting to make a bold impreſſion 

Selinus and Syracuſe, waſted the ardour 
of his army in laborious inſignificant marches 
along. the coaſts, and in deſtroying the incon- 
iderable town of Hyccara, inhabited by | bar- 
barians. Every thing. languiſhed under his 
command ; the bravery. of the army was dil 


oraced. by their unſucceſsful attempts. againſt 


Hybla and Himera ; ; their ſpirit declined by 


their obſcure and inactive ſummer quarters # 


at Naxos and Catana ; while freſh courage was 
inſpired into the Syracuſans by the tardy mea- 
ſures and timid counſels of Nicias. 1 
Wurz the Athenians murmured A 
theſe dilatory | and ignominious proceedings, 
Nicias at laſt determined to gratify their ar- 
dour, and to attack Syracuſe by fea and | land, 
As the ſiege of this city is one of the moſt 
remarkable i in the Grecian Hiſtory, it will be 
requiſite to give a detail of it at ſome length. 
SrrRacusx, of which the magnificent ruins 
Al form an ohject of admiration, was dan, 
ed by Archias the Corinthian, on the eaſtert 
walt of Sicily, ſeven hundred: and nine years 
| 7 J | before 


= - 
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N CI Was one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt beautiful 


oſſeſſed by the Greeks, was: ſituated on 4 
Fame, ſurrounded on three ſides by the 
ſea, and defended by lofty and abrupt moun- 
tains towards the weſt. It conſiſted of three 
principal diviſions, the Iſland, Achradina, and 
Tyché. The Iſland, Which compoſes the 
whole of modern Syracuſe, formed the leaſt 
extenſi ve divifion of the ancient. It com- 
municated with the main land by a bridge. 
Here the Syracuſans afterwards built the 
citadel, ani the palace of their kings. This 
diviſion of che city was of great importance, 
© becauſe it gave the poſſeſſors the command 
of the two harbours by which it was ſur- 
rounded. For this reaſon the Romans, when 
they became maſters of Syracuſe, prohibited 
ip Syracuſans from inhabiting the iſland. 

- ACHRADINA,\ the moſt ſpacious, 'beautiful, 
* beſt fortifie quarter of the city, ſtretched 
dlong the ſea to a vaſt extent, from the north- 
ern ſhore of the e to > the ſouthern 


Mend Ortygia. -- 1 
Tye ns, fo called a ten dle 


JL 40 "0 
tune which adorned that part of | the town, 
ſtretched along Achradina on the land fide, and 
was . with induſtrious inhabitants. 

1 | "SYRACUSE 
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- SYRACUSE was fortifi by walls eighteen fe. 


le in circumference; poſſeſſed two _—_ — 9 
| above two Bande esd inhabieange'*,; N | 
Tux firſt rumours of the Athenian erpe- 
dition had been regarded by the Syracuſans 
as vague and ill- grounded reports. The fleet 
had arrived at Rhegium, before they could be 
induced by the provident Hermocrates to pre- 
pare for 2 danger which was no longer at a 
diſtance. But when they beheld the power- 
ful armament covering the ſea of Sicily, and 
ready to invade their unprepared ſtate, they 
were ſeized with terror and trepidation, and 
ſunk from their former preſumption into 
deſpair. It required all the magnanimity and 
vigour of Hermocrates to reſtore their cou- 
rage. By his ſpirited advice, they ſent depu- 
tations to every part of the iſland, faliciting 
the affiſtance of their allies; they garriſone 
all their caſtles; reviewed their troops; —5 
amined the arms in their magazines; and 
made 13 ee for #36 defence of 
i their Rec 5 5. | 
Arx the cloſe of. the Gat: ink 
vas brought o Nicias, that ** Syre 


: 0 * abo . 266. ork w. vi. Y 9 3085 | 
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e 
era. 


* 


ceonvoys, and, elated by ſucceſs, adde 


ene KX. 


. view: er 
"having reſumed cour: ge, b to Led 
zd bea and te atrack him in his camp, 
Already” their cavalry haraſſed, the Athenians, 

beat up theit advanced poſts, intercepted their 
-farcaſm 


and reproach at ar Gee . 


5 he the invaders, 


TrsE proaches) a the ves of | 


. bis own troops, rouzed the timid and inactive 
temper of Nicias; but openly to attack Syra- 


cuſe, was a bold and hazardous attempt. The 


5 Aland between Catana and that capital by 


y miles; but much peril would 


: ads deſcent; as the ſhore was well for- 


 Uified; and the enemy numerous and prepared 
for defence. Nor was it ſafer to march by 
| Hand, as the Athenians were deficient in ca- 


that of the Syracufans was nume- 


Tous, which watched their motions, and with 


whoſe" activity | and force they were ill · qua- 


15 tified to contend. To extricate / 
: theſe | perp 5 
tagem. 


imſelf from 
ex ties, Nicias had recourſe to ſtra- 


A citizen of Catana appeared in Sy- 


racuſe, as a deſerter from his native city; he 


4 informed the magiſtrates, that a conſpiracy 
againſt the 


\thenians was formed i in Catana; 
and that, with the aid of the Syracuſans, „ 
would be eaſy to defeat an un a enemy. 
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No propoſil could be more e to the onA 2 


Fw The plan of. thi enterprize Was — — 
concerted, and the * Sppointed. . e 5 
it into execution 
lx conſequence of this engagement, the 
$yracuſans marched towards Catana, and en- 
camped near Leontium. On receiving this 
intelligence, the Athenians. ſet fail for Syra-- 
cuſe in the evening, and arrived by :day-break „ 
in the Great Harbour. T hey it immediately diſ- 1 
embarked their troops, and fortified A camp 
in a favou rable ſituation near the temple of 
Olympian Jove. When the cavalry. of Sy- 
racuſe proceeded to the walls of Catana, they. ' 
diſcovered, by the departure of the enemy, 
the ſtratagem by which they had been over- 
reached. They returned with the utmoſt 8 
1 expedition to protect Syracuſe ;- 3 they Were 
i joined by the forces of Gela, Selinus, and Ca- 
marina; and it was determined, A delay, 
| t give battle to the Athenians ®, | | 
I a few days Nicias marched out of his 
entrenchments, and both parties prepared for 
the engagement. Nicias having gone round 
5 the mak, and; -exhoxted. his ſoldiers to o re- 


| member 


FR enn 
CHAP. member their antient e and "SOM 
kx. ments of their anceſtors, led them on againſt 
” the, enemy, ho 885 not decline 5 engage. 
5 Tux - battle was 0 Jifpnated ach fin 
neſs and vigour: on” both ſides. Victory hi- 
therto continued doubtful; when a ſudden 
thunder ſtorm ariſing, decided the engage- 
ment in favour of the Athenians; they con- 
20 ig it merely as the effect of the: ſeaſon, 
while the inexperienced Syracuſans, Joo king 
Apon it as an omen of the divine diſpleaſure, 
5 e e „ 
* _- AFTER this indeciſive battle, Nicias, 5 
4 doning all hopes of taking the town, retired 
With his fleet to winter at oy axos and Co- 
Tux recent ee of the "cir over 
dhe Syracuſan forces, emboldened them to ſend 
meſſengers among their allies in Sicily, and the 
Italian coaſt in the neighbourhood. They ſent 
ambaſſadors alſo to Tuſcany and to Carthage, 
the rival of Syracuſe, ſoliciting aſſiſtance; large 
ſupplies of men and money were demanded 
from Athens; and every probable meaſure 
Was Purſued for opening the next * 
with vigour and ſucceſss. 
1 ONS Syraculans' were no leſs ks and 
FI: | Fo ͤũ ũ %ꝙůͤ active 
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; active in preparing for the defence of cheir cn. 


city. Hermocrates, to whoſe wiſdom and 
experience they had recourſe in every mo- 
ment of difficulty or danger, adviſed them to 
leſſen the number of their generals, which 
amounted to fifteen. Accordingly they in- 
veſted himſelf, Heraclides, and Sicanus, with 

unlimited 0 both in civil and milk 
tary affairs. 


In expected ſpears t now POTENT 7 NY 5 


Athens. Nicias, in poſſeſſion of four hun- 
dred talents, and at the head of a numerous 


army, ſtrengthened by the addition of fix hun- 
dred and fifty 


Syracuſe. The Athenian fleet failed from, 
Catana, and having diſembarked the troops 


| at the port of Trogile, retired to Thapſus, a a 5 
mall peninſula. of Syracuſe. The land forces 
_ marched with the utmoſt expedition to take 


poſſeſſion of Epipole, before the enemy 


had received information of their arrival. 


On the firſt news of their approach, ſeven 
hundred foldiers, under the command c of Dio- 
milus, advanced in confufion to meet them; 


but were ſoon defeated, and three hundred of 


them, with their leader, left dead in the field. 


The Athenians, after erecking a trophy, built 


4 = are 


7 cavalry, now prepared, in the | N 
eighteenth year of the war, to lay ſiege to 


Xx. 


_ a9". 
0 P. a Fun to ſecure their . and effects, 
- XX. on the fummit of Epipolz, the higheſt of the 
ene hex mountains which overlook and command the 
City. A blockade was the method adopted 
by Nicias for gaining poſſeſſion of Syra- 
cuſe. He ſurrounded the city on the land 
ide with a ſtrong circumvallation, in order 
to cut off all communication with the coun- 
try; while he expected that, by his numerous 
fleet, he ſhould be able to block up the har- 
bours, and prevent the Syracuſans from re- 
cCeiving any ſuccours or proviſions by ſea. 
Fux ſtrength of the whole army was em- 
ployed i in building a wall, to ſhut up the city 
northward from Tyché to Trogilè; and the 
work was carried on. with ſuch rapidity, as 
ſtruck the beſieged with ſurprize and con- 
ſternation. They attempted to prevent the 
8 of the wall; but their ſallies were 
always unſucceſsful, and even their cavalry | 
Was routed. After theſe recent defeats, the 
wiſe counſel of Hermocrates deterred them | 
from farther hoſtilities, and perſuaded them 
to. raiſe new bulwarks againſt the walls of 
22 - | the Athenians ' . Accordingly the projected 
wall was begun, and. Ries on with cet : 


13 
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# and as the works on each ſide drew nearer, CH A 7. 


frequent ſkirmiſhes took place between the 2 


_ contending parties, in one of which the gal- E 


lant Lamachus fell a victim to his unguarded 
valour, but _ Athenian Hos were "= 


victorious. 7 
Tur Ante army was nba by thels 


£ Garth; but the Syracuſans began to loſe 
hopes of defending their city; and this de- 
ſpondency was increaſed by the continual ſup- 
pulies which arrived to the beſiegers, while 
\ Syracuſe was abandoned or forgotten by her 
perfidious or ungrateful allies. The popu- 
lace, as was uſual in the Grecian democracies, 
clamoured againſt the incapacity of their lead- 


of the war. New generals were appointed 
in the room of Hermocrates and his aſſociates; 


and this injudicious change brought Syracuſe 


to the brink of e fo We at EG it 151 1 | 


to ſurrender *. „„ 775 5 


Ix this ict moment, 3 ten the 
aſſembly were deliberating concerning the 


mode of - capitulation, a Corinthian veſſel, 


| commanded by Gongylus, entered the har- 
bour. On his landing all ranks of men flocked 


Fagerly around him. He announced the "my @ 


1 es p. 487. wy 
| artiy 


. 
— ere 
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CAP. arrival f 0 
. 


| delighted. N 048 eee e the citizer 
- could ſcarcely give credit to what they heard 
5 a courier arrived by land from G e i. 


” 1 v r r *. o WI + 


While aſtoniſhed and 


ſelf, giving them intelligence of his arrival, 


and ordering them to meet him with all their 


troops. He had landed with four gallies oo 
the weſtern coaſt of the iſland; to avoid the 


Athenian fleet, and advanced towards 8y- 
racuſe on the ſide of Epipolæ, where the 
line o circumvallation was ſtill unfiniſhed. 


ed; and diſconcerted by his arrival, 


the Athenians drew up under the walls with : 
precipitation and diſorder. Gylippus, lay- 


wh his arms, ſent a herald to inform 


the Athenians, that he allowed them five 
days to leave Sicily. While Nicias diſdained to 
anſwer this inſolent propoſal, ſome of his ſol- 
diers, burſting into laughter, aſked the herald, 
Whether the preſence of a Lacedæmonian 


privateer, and a petty wand, made any altera- 


tion in the ſtate of the eity? Beth ſides 
ed for hoſtilities. The firſt en- 
gagement was unfavourable to the Sicilians, 


now -prepai 


from the inadvertence of Gylippus in 


them between their own walls and thoſe of | 
the enemy. To remedy this error, he ar- 
5 e ranged 


- 


; lippus, with.a eonagerahle feet, 
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tanged his army in the fabſequent 
ments on more ſpacious ground; drove . 


Athenians in diforder from the field; nnd — r 


purſued them to their camp . tide: 
boſs, and ſtill greater diſgrace.” FIR 

"oP HE effects of this victory were ſudden 
2 | important. While the Athenians were | 

victorious" or ſuperior in the field, they were 
furniſhed with provifions/in abundarice from 
the neighbouring! tribes; but after” their de- 
eat, they found the gates of every city ſhut 
againſt them. The foraging parties were at- 
tacked or cut off; and at length they were | 


| faves And they had atmed, deſerted in great 
numbers.” ' The mercenary troops prefer- 
red the more ſecure and beneficial ſervice 
of Syracuſe ; and even the Athenian eiti- 
zens, worn out and diſguſted with the 
length and hardſhips of the war, abandoned 
the care of the gallies to the young and in- 
experienced. In this critical ſituation of af- 
fairs, Nicias ſent meſſen gers to Athens, and 
faithfully unfolded, in a letter to the aſſembly, 
the diſtreſſes and diſorders which prevailed in 


the- army and the fleet; at the ſame time 


: Ne = * either to recal hun 
win 


— AE; 55 eee off Re 
| enen abap al ie made in fi 


0 * ten 8 oh a . ey twenty 
talents; While the latter was employed in 
8 raiſing. troops and contributions to ſet fail 

early; 2 ak | 


% 
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M EANWHILE the Gahan, FRY 


5 ing the counſel of Alcibiades, entered Attica 
carly in the ſpring, under the command of 


King Agis; and after having ravaged the 


country, fortified Decelia, a town on the 
Attic frontier, at an equal diſtance of fifteen 


miles from Thebes: and Athens. This gar- 
ſon kept Athens in à ſtate of conſtant anxiety 
and alarm; as, inſtead of being haraſſed by 
the annual incurſions of the Spartans, they 
were now infeſted with perpetual hoſtilities. 
The country around Athens was en tirely laid 


waſte : the communication interru pted with 
the iſland Eubœa; and' veffels which brought 
proviſions from that iſland, were obliged to 


. a circuitous N and double the 


- 7 


* 


<< 
Ch 


FF i ne gb 


we 


9 AVN 1 13 10 v. 
Cape of Junium. Athens was now becc 


akind of frontier | town; a guard was mounted = 


at the gates by day, and by night th 


* 


were on the walls, or under arms. Haraſſed byʒß 
untemitting toils, and threatened with allt 896 
miſeries of famine, twenty thoufand llaves, | 
chiefly artiſans, deferted to the enemy? 4 
By even in this depth of internal diſtreſs, 
the Athenian' magnanimity appeared: una wel 


by dan; ger, unſubdued by misfortune, the ex- 
ertions of Athens ſtrike us with wonder and 
aſtoniſhment, and appear as _ boundleſs as her 


ambition. Thirty gallies were employed | 

ainſt Amphipolis; twenty were ſtationed at 
Naupactus to prevent the Peloponneſian : fleet 
from ' effecting the relief of Syracuſe ; a nu- 


merous ſquadron raiſed contributions, and le- 


ried ſoldiers among the Afiatie colonies ; while 
another laid waſte the coaſt of Peloponneſus 
and preparations were making to raiſe an 
1 3 ge 2 to afſiſt i in ee ee ca- ; 
b ho had now Js 5 
his: authority, and Gylippus, the Spartan com- bo : 


Ws. 


of this Wee gern and their — FELT of 
aſſiſtance from Athens, reſolved to ſeize this i 


opportunity of Gs them by ſea and land... 
To e -” They 


enk. | 


- 
— 
o 
o 
* 
— 
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reps another. They cortected their CHAP. 
former” errors; built callies of a more favour. xX. 


aſtruRion ; and, by their invention and — —_—_— 
ity, made > Lich proficiency in the naval " 
1 1 e vithg ll 1 
the entrance of this Great Harbour. The 
| Athenians loſt ſeven gallies; and Nicias, with 
difficulty, ſaved the remains of his fleet, by 
 Ktiritig behind his tranſports, from the maſts 
of which enormous maſſes of lead, named 
Dol Iphins, had been ſuſpended, capable * of 
ig every veſſel that approached: 
Tuis unexpected diſaſter threw Nicias and 
bis army into the utmoſt conſternation : but ; 
while Ee was reydlving theſe gloomy „„ 
and paſt” as well as preſent calamities were 
| crowding on his mind, che Athenian fleet, 
eom by! Demoſthenes and Euryme- e 
hn, appeared on the coaſt of Sicily. From 
the elegance and the gaiety of its decorations, 
it fee mec to exhibit 4 ſpectacle of triumph; 
the atmiryls having reſolyed * to make. theit 
| ipproa +” with an air of pomp and triumph, 
in order to ſtrike” terror into the enemy. The 
fleet; hefides trariſports, confifted of 8 : 
tlie” gallies, containing five” thoufand pike- | 
men, a abore three” thoulaid Lo nd; and a 
äber. I Erg 1 
| 1 1 40 hs 
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Tu rs 
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Tu ration, were alarmed _ Kejeded- 
beyond meaſure, by the appearance of this 


= formidable armament. - Notwithſtanding all 


ir former exertions and ſufferings, the war 


| was again to begin ; and they ſaw no pro] pect 


of 4 e, or Sen is to cher 


calamities. 1 | 
7 Duos rur ENES; = now 7 the a | 


authority in the fleet, inſtructed by the di- 
latory conduct of Nicias, Propoſed . to take | 
advantage of the alarm which t 


Ce ſudden ar- 
rival of ſuch. a powerful reinforcement. had 


ſpread; among the enemy, and, by aſſaulting 


the walls of 8 Tacule, at once put an end to 


bible, 10 raiſe the lege, and 4 no 3 to ex: 


«+ 
— 


hauſt, in indeciſive engagements, the treaſure 


and the ſtrength of Athens, which might be 
better employed againſt , the invaders of. their 


5 own country. Jeb wt MAY N 2717 e mts Te 912 * Lr 17 | 


approved by, Eury: 
| commanders ; ; Ny icias,. though extremely. re- 


TuIs ſpirited, but * counſel, Was highly | 
ne don and the reſt of the 


95 luctant, was forced at laſt to acquieſce. 


Ar TER. ſome. fruitleſs attempts againſt the 
rtifications. on the banks of the Anapus, 
Demoſthenes determined. to to attack the for- 


5 treſſes i in r believing, that ſhould he - 
„%% ig! os | 
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boſlels himſelf of that poſt, the wall would be oA. 
quite undefended. As he could not proceed © aides; 
undiſcovered during the day, he marched 6 
ther in a moonſhine night, with the flower of 
his a my, accompanied by Eutymedon and 
Menander, Nicias remaining behind te guard ; 
camp. Their firſt efforts were ſucceſsful. 
J's 10 d the firſt entrenchment, and put 
to the ſword thoſe by whom it was defended. 
Encouraged by fortune, Demoſthenes marched 
forward. During. this interval, 'Gylippus led 
his whole forces out of their entrenchments. 
At the approach ef Demoſthenes, the Syra- 
cufins were defeated and retired; but as 5 the: „ 
Athenians advanced in diſorder, to be wn ©. 
whatever might "oppoſe their arms, their IT 3 
multuary attack wag checked by a body of 
| Thebans, who repulſed them with loud ſhouts, 
made a dreadful havoc- among their troops, 
nd ſpread univerſal conſternation through the 
eſt of the” army. Their ignorance of their 
ſituation, and the dubious aſpect of a night, N 
not ſufficiently bright to diſtinguiſh' objects, 
nor ſufficiently dark to render them imper- 
ceptible; added to the per plexity and pauic . 
of the Athenians. Their watch word being 
betrayed to their enemies, they ould not diſ- 


f den their allies from their foes, and fre- 
7 3 | _ quently 


/ 


TY * 15 * * „0 F; . F 


by cl NE 4 Syracuſan mean ems 


mente on ih ide of the beiegers, e 
un ſevere and unexpected tepulſa 


bers were t al 
caſes f 


moral near © which he pes he 
Fes 3 henes urged this calamity, which was 


"ils encreaſing, as an additional reaſon for 
. the fiege, while they could with ſafety 
croſs the Ionian ſea before the comme 


ncement 
of approaching Winter, But N. ieigs, whoſe 
ng principle ſtems to have been that of 
Alex, diſſi aded them from the attempt, af - 

ming, that an abrupt departure would be- 


= their weakneſs, and that, at all events, 


© ſhould wait for orders from Athens. 
The other generals, believing tha the vpuf 1 


| from ſome ſecxet d 


| Mr it of the Albi, whoſe y bum. | 


RS ; ; 
e 1 W IT SL . 8 - Ys e 


21s. and obſtinaey of ae wy 00 eded 
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atlopted his meaſures, which ültimatel) . 0 
volved thetnfelves, the arniy, the navy, and the © 
city. of Athens in itretrievable deſtruction &. 

_ Meanwarts Gylippus, havittg made the 
| tout of Sicily after His late victory, retürned 
to Syracuſe with a powerful teinforcement; 


and the troops fo 


DN 


pected from Pela⸗ | 


of evifidence, aſſented to his opini on, and & e 5 | 


— — — 7 


Ba. 


ponneſus, arrived in the hatbour of Syracufe, Bi 


Sucht an augmentation to the army and the 


danger of the malignant diſtemper, threty the 
Athenians into the deepeſt dejection; and 
even Nicias agreed to abandon the ſhotes: 6f 
Sicily.” Private orders wete given for this. 
purpoſe, and tlie hour of midnight choſen fbr 
the time of their departure, in order to reid 
the imitiediate purfuit of the enemy. Wie 


every preparation Was made, Ard they were : 
juſt going to fet fall, the moon was faddedly = 


5 bee. Nicias and his art were aftoniſhed 
and terrifled at the phenomenon. | The footh- 


fayers, who were. conſulted, interpreted it a | 


an inauſpicious omen; and adviſed themf to 


defer the voya ge till the myſterious 5 
JON three t times nine Lhe was e ad 0 


ry. of the Syracuſans, with the incteifing 


{3-4 


- © 2 7. a full revolution. 0 the moon u had takets place. 
5 But before that time expired, the voyage was 
4 . as the deſign was diſcovered 
di Syracuſans, who reſolyed to. attack. the 
fugitives: by. ſea and land. During three, days 
they, carried on their military and naval ope- 
rations without intermiſſion. On the firſt 
dap they attacked the entrenchments of the 
Athenians, and gained the advantage in the 
8 conteſt. On the ſecond, they failed with ſe⸗ 


= venty-ſix. gallies againſt eighty-ſix of the 


Athenians. Eurymedon having ſeparated his 
5 quadron from the reſt of the fleet, in order 
to ſurround the enemy, was purſued by them 5 


to the bottom of the gulf and defeated. He 
fell in the engagement, and the gallies under 


Mt £4 ® 


his command. were. driven on tore... On the 
hu us having meditated an attack 
het Athenian ſoldiers as they were eſcap- 


_ from their gallies that had run aground, 


was repulſed with conſiderable loſs; but eigh- 
| CN ken, and their | 


; | teen, of theſe gallies we 
crews put to. the ſword. _. 


WII a view to e the retreat, 404 N 
totally to deſtroy the fleet of the Athenians, 
Hermocrates prevailed on the Syracufans to 
place a line; of veſſels, fixed with-anchors and 


Chaos ae dons oO 5 of 125 Great Har- 


1 | e bour, 
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bour, - which was five hundred | paces wide.” © * Ar. 
When the Athenians found e mut XX. | 


up in the rarbour,. a council of war Was "held = I 
to deliberate on the ſtate of their affairs. "* 1 
were in want of proviſions, and none could be + 
procured, unleſs they were maſters of the. ſea... 
This determined them to. riſque a naval en 
gagement. Nicias, whoſe. fortitude | roſe in 
adverſi ty, now exerted his. utmoſt efforts to 
retrieve. the falling fortunes of his count ry 3 
He immediately refitted a hundred and ten 
zallies, and filled them with the flower of his 
infantry 3 having drawn up the Temainder . 
his forces in order of battle on the ore. | 
As the Athenians had ſuffered much on for- 2 
mer occaſions from the firm and weighty, 
prows of the Sic lian veſſels, Nicias had pro- 
vided grappling irons to lay hold on the beltle 
veſſel, that they mi ight come immediately fo. 
2 cloſe engagement. When the firm decks 
of oppoſing veſſels were thus crowded With 
armed men, an . at t ſea reſembled | 
a battle at land. Ds eee, 
Tus generals on both ſides employ A all 
their eloquence” and ardour to animate the - 
courage, and heighten the exertion of their 1 
ſoldiers; and no commanders could ever 12608 


been r by 
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ee r. bor the n lis; was not only Ss 


* 


1 their count ry 7, and tlie deſtiny of Tac. 
| Sands ages. | 


- determine their. own fate, but to decide the 


Wan d the 85 eus were eadquairted with 


the intentions f tlie enemy to engage, they | 
prepared to defend the chain of gallies at the. 

2 Ehtrance of the harbour. A narrow opening 
Was left, on either ſide of which a conſiderable 
ſquadron was fationed®.. Sicanus and Aga- 


narchus were appointed to command the 


1 wings; and N a native of Corinth, to 
c 5 « To a 


re of the fleet. Gylippus 


Having given every neceſſary order, returned | 
to fake the command of the land forces. 
The Athenian fleet confiſted of a hundred 

1 ten galſies; the Syracuſan of ninety ; ; but 
the latter was amply provided with every ne- 
.ceflary article for attack or defence; even the 
ev invention of the Athenians was not 

overlooked ; to prevent the impreſſion of the 


i grappling irons, the E p A > 1 


veſſels were covered with raw hides. 


. 5 THE engagement Was deſperate and fin | 
'F guinary on both ſides. When the Athenians 
 #fived at the mouth of the harbour, they fe- 


BAADDP = 


'of the Syracufan | 


. . 
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| 


dn A 7. no. more be K The object 
. nians Was 10 break the chain of veſſels that 
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ee to ſecure their return to their 
| ry. This the enemy en 


1 and e ce e 


e and d-terror. Attentive to every 


© every ap h 
their fears by ſhouts 


of deſpondency. Some ani 


© their hands towards their count FR men, as —— 
animate and direct their efforts ; at other times 

_ railing them towards heaven, to implore AA 
| At laſt, after Z 


iſtanee and protection of the god: 
an obſtinate conteſt and a; vigorous reſiſtance, 
the Athenian fleet was diſperſed and driven 
on. ſhore. The Syracuſan- land army, when 
_ they] beheld this event, conveyed to the whole 
City, by A. ſudden and univerſal ſhout, the 
news of the victory. The Athenians were 


F in eit landing by a ſmall but he- 
nanded by Nicias. The 5 
A now. the acknowledged maſters: of 


24 # * GRE 


to Syracuſe, and ee a tro- 


phy. 0 


i ; 
5 41 8 
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avoured 
their victory more de- 
he two armies, which 
were drawn, up on 1 neighbouring ſhore, 
tas; e . ci meme of the engage 


hey aten ther hopes or 
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play... In this engagement the victors 00 
forty veſſels, and the vanquiſhed fifty. 


DxrrATED by a new power, on an 8 


I 
An 
"XC 


2 1 


"A 


went. in which they had not only reigned, but 


triumphed! for half a century, the ſpirit of the 


Athenjans was broke, and their courage 2 


nihilated. On this, occaſion. they neglected 
the ſacred duty of burying the dead; and dit 
not ſo much as requeſt. that the bodies of 
their deceaſed countrymen might be. delivered 
to them, in order too pay the laſt duties to 
their remains. IT hough their fleet was fili 
more numerous than that of the enemy, they 
refuſed to meet the Syracuſans a ſecond timeʒ 
and to engage with an inferior force. 7 The 
dauntleſs Athenian ſpirit no longer appeared 80 
their only wiſh, was to, eſcape at any rate. 

TRE evening after the engage 5 e 
Syracuſans, celebrated the feſtival of Hercu- 
les, their favourite hero, and. celeſtial protector. 
Nothing could be > - favourable; to the 
filent and unobſerved ee of the 3 
nians, than the gaiety, jollity, and giddineſs 
in which the capital of Sicily indulged itſelf 
during the greateſt part of the night. Piety, 
as well as duty, ſeemed to ſecond the double 
call, which a feſtival and a victory gave ta 
W and | enjoys nt, den ee Kin 
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their fight, 6 ere oy 4 again 

ormidable, and renew the wür. For this 
: purpoſe he ſelefted a band o F a Who, 
zred to . Nieiss, ion it ould bs 


zcufans lay in ambuſh for him, and had oe 
zpied-all e e e eee 


every — e me _— departy 
: | of the army. 4 ” Lt 
_ «Tris delay: ave full time to ar nde 
; fans to ſeize the moſt difficult paſſes, to for- 
„ the places where the rivers were fordable, 
3 10 break down the bridges, 4nd ſpread de- 
tachments of horſe up and down” the plain 
cd haraſs the Athenians on the 
the third day after the battle, the Athenian 
arms l 8 forty thouſand men, ſet 
_ out: from their Nan A view reer 


da een fleet to & 
_ eee e ep TA heir own-elemet 

bad diſgraced the atchivromants, and fallen 
| from 


£ dangerous to depart till morning, as the 8y- 


e remained treo ANI longer 70 make | 
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r march. On 
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from: the fame of their anceſtars. / To this e nA 
whlic diſhonour was added the kgenöſt pun- XX. 
gency of private diſtreſs. A melancholy pee 
tacle preiented itſelf Wherever they turned 
their eyes; vaſt numbers öf the ſick, the 
wounded, and the dying, following them hh 
feeble ſteps, clinging to their ' garments, and 
imploring them with tears, and in the accents 
Wy en abe Wet not i abandon them * 
=_ of che enemy. But — 
prevailed oyer every other cate; the miſer - 
able victims were left to | periſh, ſending up 
towards heaven their plaintive and unayaib- 
ing groans, invoking gods and men to bear 
Meir lamentations, and avenge their wrong. 
Try ſufferings. of Nicias, and his magna» | 
imity in ſupporting them, form a ſtriking 

ap of che ſpeQacle. Worn out with a t. 
diaus ficknels; deprived of ommon necaſ 
ſaries ; and pierced not only with bis own 
grief, but that of others, which preytd upon 

his heart; this great man, whoſe courage ro 

in adverſity, thought of nothing but how 10 
conſole the forrows, and revive.the. hopes of 

che army. He moved with alacrity among 
the ranks, proclaimin g aloud, « That there 
e N at A dther mien had 


Wi Prat 
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8e every inch of their" 2890 The xx. 
rey Gil Wor chaſe to ve An . 
ent againſt an army it | 
Nude Mrmeibl = each the Athenians 
offered” Mie; the: "Syracuſans: retired ; but 
when” the former pftoceeded in their march, 
he latter advanced; and charged them in the! 


ear #544: 97 Se = 4 1 2111 i: ; wo 1 : 
bh RO: : 
. FTE ftuation 0 the Athenian amy grew 


Bote add more deplorable. On three ſuc- 
ive days they attempted to pals the moun- 
in Acreum;,” and were thrice repulſed by 

the ae dd conſiderable loſs. The num 

bers öf the wounded had been greatly in- 

reaſed dy t ile unavailing attempts; the” 4 
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ors of a gloomy xy, an unknown couni- 

and the apprehenſion of the enemy, 'who + 
were at no great diſtance, ſpread terror and 
conſternation among the Athenians; and De- 
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- Npx7' morning, Gylippus having. received 
telligenge off this, event, marched. with the. 
utmofft celexity to intercept! the Gualles, di. 
fion, and. A eee near, the 
ford of the, river Er Erin. Hayingilprrounded 
them with his al, bas drove them into 3 
narrow defile, where they defended. the 
with: the, moſt deſperate; bravery... Toward 
hs; apart of evenings; oppreſſed With 
fatigue, and. faint with; their, won wounds, rthey, 
were exhauſted rather, than,  detieatedr: ., Gyr 
- lippus, offered indemnity land proteQton to all 
who would, deſert... their, leaders; * ang offer 
Which, was N ;Aqcepted.; by Athen 


e s from other tribut ry Rates, At 
enes, and the reminder of., his 


0 hoſt, conſenged \ to lay. don their: ams, on 
condition that they ſhould, not: ſuffer, death! 
or. impriſanment *,... Theſes, tilt amounting, 
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in defence of their country, a life, of which 


they muſt one day have been deprived by the 


courſe of nature; but then I cannot but ſtrong- 


- 1y feel the cruel and incurable wound Which 


d 5 their untimely death has made in the heart 
of a bereaved and forlorn father; nor for- 
bear to deteſt the Athenians, as the authors 


of this unhappy war, and the murderers of 


my children, But, however ſenſible to pri- 
vate affliction and to domeſtic ſorrow, I feel 


no leſs ſtrongly for the honour of my coun- 


try, and the character of my eee ee 
eſpecially when I ſee them expoſed to per- 
petual infamy, by the e ane! which 
is now given you. The Athenians, indeed, 


merit every puniſhment that can be legally 
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The condition of the latter was infi- 
e, ere to that of the priſoners awho 
X mned to-labou; in the mines and 
As many of them were citizens 
concealed th ir condition, their ta- 
paths probity, nd the dignified melan- E 
choly of men Who had ſeen better: days, Pros 
cured" à kind reception and generous: treat- 
ment from their maſters, who foon reſtored. 
moſt of them to their freedom.” 7 
Bur th Athenians, and fuck natives EY 


to kanguiſh ; —_ in tho hortors of bondage 8 
d impr ent. Let even here a ray of 
humanity. Murkinared the gloom of barbarity; 
and many Athenian captives received from 
the taſte of the Sicilians, a boon which their 
virtue would not have conferred.” The name 


of Euripides was celebrated in ; Sicily FRG : 
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Hed e endea 2 one ano- 
cher. The priſoners were received as inmates 
into the boſom of private families, were admit- 

| ted to the honours of antient hoſpitality, and 
x ſoon reſtored to their country, and the longing 
arms of their relations and friends. At their 
return t henian capital, they walked in 

blem roceſſion to the houſe of 16 Oy 
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ſayed from deſtruction by the charms of his 
heaven- taught muſe, was a more honourable 

teſtimony to the poet's merit, than the Laurel 
wreath, or the regal diadem. In this divine 
moment, Euripides muſt have enjoyed the 
higheſt triumph which the human heart can 
feel; for his ſuperiority. as a poet does not. fo 
much conſiſt in intellectual as in moral ex- 
cellence; in that tenderneſs and ſenſibility 
which is the fineſt expreſſion of virtue, and 
in the dignity and purity of moral ſentiment, 


which: he ſtudied in the ſchool of Socrates ; | - 


which ſhook the theatre of Athens with 
tranſient burſts of admiration, even when the 
people had degenerated from. the virtue of 
their anceſtors; and which eſtabliſhed the un- 
fading reputation of the author over the con- 
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"that they had never ſuppoſed the poſſibility of 
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' the wounded and meagre, fugitives; who: had 
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4 11s life, avoided the ſnares. that were laid for 
him; but, far his more perfect ſecurity, com- 
mitted ir gs to. the protection of Tiſſap her- 
nes, the Perſian overnor . 'of Sardis. "Ik 
pleaſing g mana ers, t 10 infirwating g - addreſ: 1 the 
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Tefied by this Moſtrious 5 ſoon gain. 
ed the 5 as well as admiration of 
Tillap phernes, who. had ſtudied ; in the fame 
ſchool of hypocriſy, deceit, and affectation. 
So much did he become enamoured of this 
| Athenian, notwithſtanding his avowed hatred 
. to the Greeks . that he ga 135 name of Al- 
6 Cibiades to the moſt fee ul of his gardens, 
1 the favourite ſcene of his pleaſures, /adorned 
| with all the embelliſhments of Abatic. taſte, 
; the | coolneſs of fountains, the verdure and fra- 
. grance of groves, and \the. refreſhment of r ro- 
mantice retreats and ſolitudes. 10 ſecure bis 
rotection, Aleibiades ſtudied. to flatter and 
td g gratify his avarice, the ruling. paſſion of his 
nature, Tiffaphernes allowed the Peloponne- 
ſian failors a drachma, or ſeven pence of dai- 
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anghs Wem i that more would produce 
neſs and profligacy. If the ſailors ſhould 
murmur at the redu 
manders, and a few venal orators accuſt 


0 govern. the multitude, be aſſured. bin 


would ſoor huſh every complaint“. 


Tus advice was — to the 
mind of Tiſſaphernes not ta be adopted; and 
ſo well acquainted was this Grecian with his 

countrymen, that Hermocrates, the Syracu- 
fn, alone refuſed the bribe, or to ſecond ths | 


views of the Perſian ſatrap.  - 
Tun ſeeds of jealouſy 4 di 
now ſown in the Peloponneſian fleet.; nor 
was it difficult for Alcibiades to de 
aphernes from the Spartan alliance. 


Hr repreſented to him, That if 1 _ 
Perſians pro poſed to recover their antient 


Cau- 


poſſeſſions i in Aſia minor, they ſhould. be 
tious of giving a decided aſcends 
Spartans. That by holding the Fug even 


between the contending republics, by ſecrethy 
i 5 ng unable and diviſions As: Nw 1 8 
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| but from his native country. The 
on nians, in for 
of: Tillaphernes, bitterly: repented their hav- 
5 ing paſſ; ed ſentence of condemnation: upon 

him; for, though _— had lately reduced the 
neldel iſlands to obedience, yet they dreaded 


T iſſaphernes, who! was ſaon to be reinforced 


with a hundred and fifty veſſels from Phe- 
nieia. Alcibiades, who had intelligence of 
all that paſſed among the Athenians, applied 
fecretly to Piſander, Theramenes, and other 
leading men in the camp at Samos, where, 
at this time, they had collected all their forces. 
To them he lamented the deſperate ſituation 
of public affairs, expatiated on his own in- 


fluence with the Perſian governor, and ex- 


preſſed his willingneſs to comply with the 
wWiſhes of his country in returning to Athens, 
provided the adminiſtration of the republic 
was taken from * capricious and furious 


9% „„ TP multitude, 


„ as he was pro- 
by the Spartans, ſawy no hopes of ſafety 


ormed of his influence at the court 
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nician es | Sod joining! l and at 
laſt promiſed to the Athenians, not only: the 
favour of Tiſſaphernes, but of the n 
monarch himſelf, provided they would abbliſh 
their tumult 10Uus democracy, ſo odious to 
lings, and commit the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment to the nobility, and to men worthy 
to negotiate with a ſoverei ggg. 
ZFHESE views were the more e to 
ander and Theramenes, as they had adopte. 
em before hand, and formed parties both m 
camp and the city for carrying them into 
execution. Accordingly they, and the other 
leaders of the ariſtocratical party, warmly 
p aer the” meaſures of Alcibiades. The 
dmired the valour of this illuf- 

un a and longed to ſee him | reſtored 
to the ſervice, and fighting the battles of his 
country. The dangerous ſituation of Athens 
Was lamented by all; many rejoiced in the 
proſpect of an alliance with the Perſians; and 
the recall of be trs Ne 1 7 ge 8 
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to prove that the deceitful Perfian, however 
be might reliſh the cqunſel of Alcibiades to 
weaken. both parties, never entertained a ſe- 
tious thought of the Athenian alliance; ac- 
cordingly he ſhewed the utmoſt unwillingnels 
to enter into any conference with the ambaſ- 
ee e 3 and it was not till * 
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he had lo ong employed the humbleſt intreaties, 0 HA r. 
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low-citizens. Ar that audience, among eber. 
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the Perfian an gs g Theſe conditions, how- 

ever  ignominious, being comp lied with, hy 

a permuſſion for the Perhan Heets to 

1 | uamolcſied in the "Grecian ſeas. On 5 3 

hearing this demand, which was equivalent 3 
to to expreſſing 2 deſire that Athens ſhould be- 
come a province of Perſia, the ambaſſadors 
broke up the conference with indignation, 5 

faw- that Alcibiades had deceived himſelf, a + 


well as them, With regard to his influence over 
the Perſian latrap. . e AT r IOTE 
5 Tk E leaders of the ariſtocratical party, 
hoe 0 iſapp ointed, 1 were happy to get rid 
| of a, man, whole indefatigabie ambition and 
N intol lerable e vanity. rendered him 4 dangerous 

and "dif agrecable afſociate | in Public | affairs. 

They neglected not, however, to introduce | 
the revolution into the Athenian government, 

which they had for tome time premeditated. 

They gained 0 over Phrynichus, who had op- 
| poſed cs only from perſonal, animoſity to 
 Alcibjades, . The moſt licentious and turbu- ET 
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union and energy, whoſe leaders were Piſan- 
amenes, Phrynichus, and Antiphon, 


der, The 


ſubve ted the Athenian commonyealth, which 


ha d ſubſiſted With ſplendor, and celebrity for 


: near A hundred years, and erected; an ariſtocrac 
. inveſted with abſolute Power, o on the ruins of 
the antient conſtitution; ' Five perſons (nomi- 


nated before hand) obtained. the ſanction of 
the people to chuſe a hundred others, each of 
whom ſhould nominate. three. aſſociates; and 


the four hundred, thus choſen, were appointed 
to adminiſter the affairs of the republic with- 


out limitation or controul. To amuſe the 


f people with a. phantom of liberty, it was de- 
" creed, that the four hundred ſhould "Occa- 
fionally call a council of five thouſand citizens, 
to aſſiſt them in their deliberations, when 
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office; They baniſhed, , proſe and pht'ts 
Jath all who 'oppoſed them, and confiſcated 
their Eſtates. The reports of their eruelty an 
tyranny were carried to the camp we.” Samos. | 
and excited the indignation of the army and 
the fleet, who, rouſed by the ſufferings - of 
their fellow. Citizens, determined to strike a 
deciſive blow, for freedom and their country. 
Encouraged. by Thrafyllus and 1 0 
thi 7 attacked by ſurprize the ſupporters of 
the new adminiſtration, puniſhed thirty-of the | 
moſt criminal with death, Bald others, : 
and* bound the Toldiers by: an oath to mai ntain 
| the antient government, againſt public ene . 
mies or domeſtic faction. By the advice of .. 
raſybulus, 'who. headed this revolution, 
Alcibiades was recalled. 1 [minediately on his 
arrival, he was appointed general of t the Athe- 5 
nian forces: leaving the care of his troops 15 
to Thraſybulus and Thrafyllus, his colleagues i BE 
in command, he proceeded to Miletus, to EX= 2 „ 
hibit himſelf in his new dignity to Tiſla- 5 
phernes, and to convince the fatrap that the 
power of his countrymen Was ſtill formi- 5 
dable. As he had formerly kept the Athe- . 
nians in awe IF Tiſſaphernes, he now awed 
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| ardour than ever, to defend. w the laſt extr. 


—_ their antient conſtitution,” in 
_ALCIBIADEs, though recalled by id wr uns- 
nimous voice of the aſſembly, did not 


madiately return; but reſolved, by —.— 


ing ſome heroic atchievement, to render his 
arrival not only joyful, but triumphant. For 
this purpoſe, leaving Samos with a ſmall num- 
ber of veſſels, he cruiſed about the iſlands of 
Cos an | Cnides; and, receiving information 
that an Athenian fleet was on the point of 
engaging ; the ert ſquadrons of Rhodes and 

Peloponneſus, 


ies thats! lo oe the | 


ed, and the conduct of She ar- 
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del the bels day, and was ſtill undeg 


when the arrival of Alcibiades, with eighteen : 5 7 | | 
gallies, gave victory to the Athenians.  Hay- 


ing taken thirty of the enemies gallies, and 


loſt in a former engagement, they erected a 
trophy. It was next reſolved to attack the 
enemies fleet at Cyzicus; for this purpoſe a 
detachment of eighty gall 


diſtant from the ſtation of the Pel 


fleet. A thunder- ſtorm, followed by rain 
and a thick gloom, concealed their approach; 
and, favoured by the darkneſs, Alcibiades ſur- 
. prized ſixty eil. which had been ſepa- 


rated from the Peloponneſian fleet. When 


the gloom diſperſed, the reſt of the flect failed 
totally defeated by 


to their aſſiſtance; but wer 
the Athenians, who took every veſſel, except 


the Syracuſan gallies, which were ſet on fire 
by. Hermocrates: in the: face, of 1 ee 


enemy. l LES q 
11 Tux news of this har 3 1 
Athenians as much as it depreſſed the Spar- 


tans. For ſeveral years the operations of the 


Athenians had. e nene with e | 


but 


n- fifteen of their own, which they had 


lies failed to the 
ſmall iſland of Erdenns eie about ten miles : : 
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bath Wresbdte. "The Carthdginias invaded 
cily; and prevented any effectual wid [from 


being ſent-t6 che Peloponnefan allies from 1 

5 that quarter.” The revolt of the fedes with- 5 

| Held the Perfian feinforcements, which were Ml © 

. neceflary to-fecfuit the army of Pharnabaſus. 4 

The Athenians, "HEE: repeatedly defeated > 

1 he con Greeles and the Per- 5 

Hans, returned in toiovaph to attack the for. ; 

tified cities, in which Alcibiades - diſplayed the 4 

ordinary beate of. Bis Sa wy 7 1 
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„ fill than 125 s and he reſtored to the F 
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. 'e country, and to enjoy the honors he 
Bad nierited by his Succeſs; He fer fail for 
the Pireus; and, on the jo ful day of his ar- 
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t to behold The dellverer 6f Athens. 
was adorned with the arms and ſpoils 
taken from the enemy. The Thips' which ne 


had captured attended the triumph; aud he 
If ſucceſs, the -enlipts _ 
and ornatrients of thoſe he had funk or de- 


Appel as trophies 


ftroyed.. He landed amidſt the univerfal Thouts 5 
and acclamations of the ſpe tators, who; init 
tentive to the naval pomp, fixed their eyes wy | 

Alcibiac es alone. They gazed on him with ad- 
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vitory in his train; reflecting on the de 
plorable fituation 67 the commonwealth, - 
when he undertook its defence, and the man 7 
iluftrious atchievements' he had ſince per- 


formed, by which He had rendered her vie. 
torious both by E wid Land: ö 


As Aleibiedes had been e with 2 
crime, and condemned in abfer ce, it was re-. 
quiſite that he ſhould* be abſolved in due 
form. Accordin gly an extraordinaty \affemic 
bly was ſummoned by the magiſtrates, that 


he might explain and vindicate his cbnduct. 


He found little difficalty In making his det 
fence before judges ſo ſtrongly prepoteſſetin | 


his favour. Having deplored Bis pa 


fortunes, he imputed them entirely to evil 
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| greaſure could be purſuec 


which he f could e ene 

and n every pleaſure. l At 
inen che —— defeat at "RN 
the Felopon neſian ſtates had been employed 
building ſhips and preparing a fleet. The 

| whole armament, amountin g to ninety ſall, 
was now collec ed by Lyſander at Ephe- 
ſus. While he Was eee. preparations for 
the youngeſt fon of. the Perſian 
. had. no permanent fund. for the. ; 
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been, and might a . leſtructiye to the 
intereſts of. Perſia. : run he aided, 
bad more effectually ſerved the cauſe of his 
maſter; but that neither the one nor the other 
bd. dreien fr the ſtipulated pan 10 dee Or. 
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this purpoſe he had brought with him five 
hundred talents ; and, ſhould! that ſum be 
found inadequate, , : He: would coin into: money: 
the golden throne on hbich he rr. 

LySsA DR endeavoured to profit by the 
favourable diſpoſitions of the Perſian court, 
and requeſted that the pay of the ſeamen: 
might * ral ed from three oboli to a drachma 
a day. The young prince replied,” that on 
this fabject too he muſt be guided by the 
inſtruction of his father, That the pay ail 


continue on the original footing, and the al. 


led fleet receive thirty minæ a month for 
wery/ ſhip.” Lyſander ſeemed to Bae 


but did not abandon his project. 


go after, at 4 magnificent edle | 
Ben * Syrus, the artful Spartan, by his. 
s and flattery, inſinuated himſelf ſo far 

into the good graces of the young prince, that. 
he deſired him to prefer a requeſt, with full aſ-, 

ſurance it ſhould be granted. Lyſander re plied, . 

That he had nothing to deſire but the ad- 

lition. WF an ee bor to che pay of the 
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nce of his caſtle on the 1 


e can more Arongly il iſtrate 
laue. ere e and aer, of the 


ted honours, whom they 


wid At worſhipped as a tutelar Divinity, 


. was now, in one day, accuſed, tried, and con- 
demned unheard. Ten generals were che | 


in his ſtead; among whom Thraſyllus, = 
Diomedon, and Conon were entitlet to the 
honours WP. the commonwealth,” and the bon. 
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in licentious pleaſures z he encouraged th 
moſt- darin „with Rm rewards: and . , 


te eto niſes; and from this faction, : 
which was 1 devated to his, intareſly os 

he raiſed his favourites to the firſt, employ © | 
ments and higheſt honours in the army. 8 5 
had partizans in all the iſlands and cities de- 
— on Sparta. He eſtabliſhed ariſtaw - 
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7 | d out, mee eee the er flaves 
fi fail; and, ins: for the Aland of 
nuſæ, ſituated near the promontory of L 
they prepared to engage the enemy. 
8 | allicratidas averſe. to 2 en- 
avin g left Eteonicus at Mity- 
. 1 blockade with fifty gal 
| lies, he ſt fail with a hundred and twenty o 
the ſouthern point of Leſbos, within four 
Rs miles of the 1 fleet. « The prrnſetics ! 
E 7 Feat Phe | him) route gr cg 5 


me Ln perr etual ſham 
little importance to ths republic on pen te . 
does not depend on one man He then 
gave the ſignal for engaging. The victory 
was long diſputed with undaunted ad 
ſerering abravery. Callicratidas diſtingui 
f in the fight. At length, being oppoſed | 
alley of Pericles, ſon of the celebrated 
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the fate that awaited the accuſed. The voice 
of reaſon wa was filenced' by the fury of the peo- 


| 155 ſingle and ſublime exception.” In "opp ofition 
ST © > the unanimous voice of the aſſembly, he 
. uſtained the dignity 0 a philoſopher and a 
and perſiſted, With a heroic boldneſs, 


An oppoſing a decree fo contrary to every prin- 
ciple of juſtice, and ſubverſive of all laws. 
Bur his ſolitary. oppoſition: could not fave 

_ .othe admir: nee They were condemned and 
executed. The POE of Di medon, before 
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ed oer the enemy.” ade: wes: Ap — 
piety of this diſcourſe diſſolved every good cis- 
tizen into tears but the people, inflamed by 
the aceuſers, emained obitinate and pagina ans 
ing, and the commanders were put to death; | 
Athenian aſſembly, was followed by the d 
eſt remorſe: They could make no Ompen- 
ation to the innocent, but they took venge-= | 
ance on the guilty, and. inflicted on: Cal Hixenu 
the puniſhment due to his crimes: prot es | 

Tux Peloponneſian confederacy han ng: 
with ſuch a ſevere blow at Arginuſæ, the 4. 
lies, ſupported by the authority of Cyru | 
ambaffadors to Sparta, wann that. the 4 
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allies and at the ſame time, in appearance, 
complied with the laws, by giving the title of 
Admiral to A racus, and e e 
with —— ea This appointment 
gave great joy to the factious devoted to hi 
nt cities, who foreſaw 
their own elevation on the fall of democratic 


power. Cyrus, who. was preparing for 2 


journey to Upper Aſia, ſent for Lyfander to 
Sardis previous to his departure, and received 


bim with the warmeſt demonſtrations of 


riendſhip. He ſupplied him with conſider- 
able uri to ſatisfy the preſent goa of 
his fleet; and during his abſence con aigned 

to him the revenues of the nn cities in 
bis government. With the ſeaſonable aid of 
theſe copious reſources, Lyſander augmented 
his et” with Ionian and Carian ſeamen, and 
irried' on his. naval preparations wich: fuch 

vigour and ſucceſs; that in a few! months he 
filed to the Helleſpont with a | handred-: a 
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from the ines pacity bc folly of Philooles, 
dimanthus, Tydeus, Menander, and Cephi- 
ſodorus, the five generals who were, joined as: 
colleagues to Conon. On hearing that Ly- 
ſander had taken Lampfacus, they advanced 
with a hundred and eighty ſhips, and an- 
chored on the oppoſite fide of the Helleſpont, 
at the diſtance of near two miles from the 
enemy. The ſtation which they choſe was 
the month of the Ægos Potamos, or river f 
the Goat, ſo called from a cluſter of ſmall 
ilands en riſe above its ſurface, bearing a 
lance | imal. They anchored 
in ini inconvenient place, i in order to proyoke. 
the. enemy to an engagement, as po two a 
fleets were in ſight of each other,” | 
ALCiBIADES, though a panitheds man, W cle 
not diveſt himſelf of anxiety for the ſucceſs. 
of Athens; he therefore viſited the Abenden 
feet, and. repreſented to the comma ; 
Wh of their: fituation - on an inſecure and | 
eiten to which they woke retire in caſe of 
Aa 2 3 — 
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ena. 1 At the ſame time he 1 to 
xx. cooperate with them, and to attack the ene. 
e by land with a ſtrong body of Thracin 
forces. The commanders, who were fiil 
jealous of this favourite of the people, refuſed 
to accept of his ſervices, and reproached hin 
4 uming, while an exile, to give count! 
e admirals of Athens. th 
7 the Peloponneſian fleet was e in 
| numbers to the er Lyfander Od, 
1 gen accompliſh his deſigns. 
| drew up his nene in order of _ 
| upon. the coaft by break of day, and orderd 
the. ſeamen to go aboard their gallies, and to 
hold themſelves in readineſs, as if an engage- 
ment were to take place. When the fun 
__ aroſe, the Athenian fleet advanced, and bid 
V defiance to the enemy. Lyſander pretended 
tc todechne the engagement; his ſhips remain- 
5 ed at anchor, and the Athenians, who im- 
puted this conduct to fear, returned. in tri- 
umph to harbour, During four days Ly- 
ſander boxe the infolence and nouriſhed the 
_ preſumption: of the Athenians, having ſta- 


tioned his fleet in a place of ſecurity, where 


it could not be attacked without manifeſt 
diſadvantage. Aſter this daily parade, the 
. Athenians landed in * from their . 
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the Ni. ies in plca- CHAP, 
puma. eee XX, 5 


to Lyſander, who regularly one : gee pr: . 
fſcls to watch their motions. e 
- On che fifth day the Ath ia © . 

u. oesded, as uſual, to offer battle 6 ths 

Poponnefian fleet. As they now counted 

on certain ſucceſs, they yielded to all the 

dreams of preſumption, and began to diſpoſe - 
of the Lacedæmonian priſoners who ſhould fall 
into their power. Philocles propoſed to cut off 
their right hands; and this cruel and unmanly 
propoſal was Gh@iened by the majority of his 
colleagues. After having attempted to Pro- 

yoke the enemy to an engagemer 4 
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taring menaces and mortifying ne than | 


on any former occaſion, they retired with an 
air of triumph, as if they had obtained the vic 


to obſerve their movements, with to 
return when they faw the Athenians binds, 
and, as a ſignal, to hoiſt "gas e ogg 
middle of the channel. 
 LyY$SANDER, in the mean time, *. N 
neceſſary preparation, and went through the 
whole fleet, exhorting the officers to Hold the 
mariners and ſoldiers in readineſs for an en- 
beasement. When the ſcouts, on their re- 
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s efforts were in vain; 5 troops and 
their oommanders, equally infatuated, had de- 
| Kerted Made: ſhips, were amuſing themſelves 
in the fields, indulging in the luxury of the 
Bs 1able; or propane wt an tents. Ho 
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1 ſet ſail) for Cyprus. Mean 
85 While Lyfander arrived, and his forces gave 
full indulgence to their reſentment; and ani- 
5 moſity, which had been rendered more vio- 
ent from the long reſtraint which their pro- | 
dent commander had impoſed on them. An f 
rAagerr ent, with little reſiſtance, was at- 


; tended by a victory with little bloodſhed.” The 
| Ahips, when taken, were either empty, or ſo 


feebly manned as to be incapable; of reſiſtance. 
No defeat was ever more decifive in its effects 


that at Ægos Potamos. 
46ſt Ired per ang veſſels, nine 
eſcar bed. 3 amidſt tri 
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nned to death, and maſſacred in cold 


blood. However this ſevere ſentence may 


ſhock the feelings of humanity, it was in ſome 


5 eas ee by the law of retaliation, as 
Eon ian commanders. had, of late, with- 
ot — of neceflity, throwmn the help- 


"of leſs ereus of a Corinthian and an Andra 
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hundred and. ſeventy-one 
ree:thouſan« priſoners, and the plun- 
der of the camp. It was his glory or good 
: nne to have e one of the moſt 
important military exploi I 
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total defeat of the Ath enians. nde PRE ol 
ter took Mitylené, and all the neighbour- 
ing lands as well as the ſea-ports gf Lydia 
Caria, ad rene Tons” arms. Go the” 


niet, 1 3 Hee! ond: of Macedgn 2 | 
Thrace, and met no bs UE in al the Gre- 
eian ſeas, In about ſeven months after the 
t of Conon and his colleagues, the neſt 
provinces of Europe and Aſia became 
the nen or allies of Sparta. | 
Bur the main object age the 
ee of A For this Purpoſe his | 
W | * i 15 : flees 


* by * J 
1 2 ; F. * 
* Gad 5 W 
1 priſoner was can. 


"A 57 dee keeping back all a os band - 


l would eats! 'the ne eee 


Nor nine can be co ceived/ more deplo- 
| TY than the ſituation and the —— of 
the Athenians. Agis and Pawfan 

kings of Sparta, advanced ears iche city 
with all their forces; Lyſander, witli a hun- 
_ dred:and fifty fail,” blocked up their harbour. 

' Surrounded by fea and land; without an ar- 

| my! or a fleet, an ne a friend; deſtitute of 
proviſions- and .'reſource 8, they repreſented 

40 thendſelves the oy ee of a ſiege, 
the hoggors of famine, the ruin of the re- 
| public, the deſtruction of the city, and the 

unknown, though miſerable and ignbminious, 
fate of its inhabitants! But even then their 
antient ſpirit did not forſake them. They 
defended their walls and ramparts with un- 
abatec courage, ene fatigue and hunger 
with patience, and, amidſt the ravages of 
diſeaſe and death, puniſhed with ſeverit. 
cCitiren Who propoſed, that they «ſhould: capi- 
tulate; but when their proviſions were almoft 
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puties to Agis, to propoſe a treaty, with Spar- 
ta. Agis informed them, that ambaſſadors 


nuſt be ſent to the Lacedæmonian capital, to 


conſult the Ephori. The fickle and EE. 
f dous, Theramenes, with nine colleagues, were 

appointed to this office, and inveſted with 
full powers. During four months the nego- 
ciation was purpoſely protracted, till the pro- 


oſs of famine and diſcaſe, and the daily de- 


population of Athens, ſhould compel the i- 
habitants to ſubmit to any terms. Thera- 
menes at laſt returned with the fruits of his 
embaſſy. The conditions of peace were theſe, 
4 That the fortifications: of the Pirzus, toge- 
ther with the walls that communicated with 


Athens, | ſhould: be demoliſhed 30 that the 


Athenians ſhould deliver up all jp vl ſhips, 
twelve only excepted; that they ſhould aban- 
don all their foreign poſſeſſions, and remain 
1 ſatisfied with their own territories; that they 
ſhould recall the ſurviving members, of the 
ariſtocracy ;. that they: ſhould enter into. „ 
3 treaty. offenſive and defenſive with the Lace- 
7 dæmonians, and in war ſhould march under 


* | ſtandard 5 and Hasch that their adored 


5 1 commonwealth 
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| 4:41 4 Had n e e oil by fre. 
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regardleſs of the mibre or honour & thei 


country, only thought of being ft 


tyrants under the conquerors. "Superſtition, 


therefore, and neceffity pre 


ffeceble and difpirited Athenians, and produced 


4 reluctant e wo me. hayr rope of 


On tl me tay in hi 1 A Ad enians 
had gained the celebrated victory at Salamis 
they fell a victim to the con deracy of thei 
countrymen. The walls and fortifications of 
the city, ſacred to Minerva, were raſed to 


: the foundation, and, amidft every wanton and 


exulting diſplay” of triumph, the tyranny of 


Athens was execrated, and her. fall declared 
to be the revival of Grecian freedom: ES 
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: rants over the city, and bribed Xx. 


the people, to ſport | the more OY 
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T the 1 of: whe IOW" Oh war, 
the Spa 


came the leading people in Greece. Lyſan- 


der having reduced Samos, the laſt of the 


Athenian ſettlements which ſubmitted to his 
arms, governed the iſlands and cities of Aſia 


Minor with arbitrary and oppreſſive ſway. 


He bad a party in every little ſtate, with a 


has were the ready inſtruments of his am- 


| bition, avarice, or reſentment. The contri- 
pt " butions, of which the Aſiatic Greeks had fo | 


much complained, under the ſtern « 
of Athens, appeared no longer exorbitant un- 


der the cruel tyranny of Sparta. Lyſander 


impoſed on theſe exhauſted communities the 
.enormous tribute of a thouſand talents. 


. FO an empire revived on the ruins 
EE of the Athenian; and the Lacedzmonians be- 


r r eee om” . 


ſtes, or governor, at their head, | 


Tur thiny archons eſtabliſhed at Athens, 
ſoon 
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fo In ſhewed : themſelves to be the fit. inſtr 
ments of Spartan oppreſſion and cruelty. Wirn 


2 guard always attending them, and three thou- © 


ſand armed men at their command, they kept 
the whole city in terror and diſmay. At firſt; 
the people rejoiced when they ſaw that infor- 
mers and turbulent demagogues were delivered 
oyer to condign puniſhment, without conſider- 


ing that this gave the laſt blow to their liberties, 


and was intended to introduce à ſcene of rapine 
and bloodſhed x. Their private enemies YE! 
cane the firſt victims of their omvelty; ue 
pretence of their being enemies to the ſtate.” 
Power was conſidered as a crime, becauſe it 
might be dangerous; riches dot 4 n- 
tence of death on the poſſeſſors, which 
followed by . confiſcation of eſtates, ar 
thirty tyrants divided among themſelves: 


In ; hi rt, ſays Xenophon, they put more peo- - 


ple to death in eight months of peace, than 
the enemies had done * 0 el, rat 

yeary-,. 1 $684 7 10 
Tur abandoned, Critias, whoſe. vices bad. 
ſed him to the head of this council, carried 
his oppreffion and cruelty to, ſuch an extreme, 
chat, 'haramencs, who, in fad, n been the. 
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ploted the affiſtance of the ſurrounding ſpec- 


tators, who, in permitting his execution, he — 0 


were eſtabliſhing a pr 


warned 


Ent for theix own. But the terror of the 
armed aſſociates prevented 

any exertion in his behalf: he was torn 
from the altar by the miniſters of publie 


tyrants, and their 


juſtice, and dragged to execution. Of all the 
ſenators, Socrates alone, in whoſe ſchool he 


had ſtudied . philoſophy, oppoſed the ſentence 


with the wiſdom of a ſage, and the magna- 


nimity of a patriot ;, and even when his ef- - 


forts. were 3 exhorted the ſenate 


and the people to avenge themſelves of their 8 
inſolent oppreſſors. When the hemlock was 


preſented to Theramenes, he drank it with 


tranquillity, and made ſome atonement for 


the inconſiſtencies. and contradictions i in his 
lie, by his fortitude i in the hour of death. 


DetivzneD from the only aſſociate 1 0 8 
rentured to oppoſe their meaſures, the Athe- 
tyran ts indulged themſelves in every ſpe- 
oppreſſion without reſiſtance or con- 
wwul. Accuſations, impriſonments, murders, The 
ſucceeded each other. Every one trembled for 
himſelf or his friends. The antient Athe- 
t ſeenis eutirely to have deſerted 
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Tur moſt conflral citizens of "FAY 
3 retained any ſ ents of freedom, at 


laſt reſolved to withdraw from their natin 
city, now become a ſcene of eruelty and op. 
preffion, and to ſeek. an aſylum in different 
parts of Greece. At the head of theſe wu 
WW Thraſybulus, a perſon. of extraordinary me- 
|. _ "rit, who beheld, with the moſt lively for- 
: row, the calamities of his country... The fa- 
vage reſentment and inhuman cr ty of the 
Spartans, not yet gratis ied by all the ſuffer- 
ings of the Athenians, | endeavoured to de- 
prive the miſerable wanderers of this laſt re- 

flüge. The ſenate iflued a decree prohibiting 
the Grecian cities to receive the unfortunate 
fugitives. . Moſt of the ſtates obeyed this 
eruel inj unction 3 but in ſome the facred laws 
of humanity and hof pitality prevaited. Ar- 
s, Thebes, and Megara opened their gates 
| t the Athenian, exiles. i The Thbebans, with 
13 unwonted generoſity, } made a decree | to puniſh 
every citizen W bo, b beheld an "Athenian 2 1 
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* cared in Thraſybulus; who, collecting the 
9 ſeattered exiles in Thebes and Megara, to the - *© 


f ſeventy, ovate the. Site” of 


| turn, 4 45 ne to ee "The x gar- : 
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night 2 5 the . EP put the 
9 5 enemy to ficht, and flew 3 hundred and 
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twenty men in the purſuit. e 10 5 ed 
8 ATA RMHZD at this betet We tyra! 


took was to put to death all the Eleuſinians, 
whom oy, ſuf pected of dilaffection to | their 
ee Nansen at Phyk- Wit" chic 
five hundred men, raiſed by Lyſias the orator 
at his own expence, in order to take venge- 
anck on tlie ty ants for the murder of his 
5 and "his "own pee from his 

URAGED by ds ccefhon + Genz. 
Thad is reflvedto rharch towards Athens, 
and a * — the Piræus. The tyrants oppoſed 
him with all their forces, but wete defeated 


by his ſuperior abilities. The enemy, drawn 


upin deep and cloſe array, were obliged to 
aſcend an emine 


3 thrown from the rear could : not reach 
beyond their own van; while, on the con- 
4 ry, from m the advantage - of the g round, « every 
A 3 a "3 7 Quik 1682 el foe the arm E art army of Thm- 
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= +. FEleuſis. As a proof of 20 atrocious and 
Artelenting cruelty, the very firſt ſtep they 


I ence,” which Had been wiſely | 
occupied by: the general of tlie exiles. The 
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| prived, of their dignity, and, ten | 
7 (one elected from each tribe) appointed. in | 
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ſybulus. did execution. \ The, battle was ſhort c 
but deciſive ; Critias, and. Hippomachus, the 
yo moſt Ganguing Y and violent of 95 0. — 
rants,. were in the number. of the ſlain. ++ 

1 THRASYBULUS. reſtrained the ardour. 
his troops, and ſtopped them from 744 5 
the fugitives. He then ordered a herald to 
proclaim, with a loud voice, 1 Athenians, 
wherefore do you fly from your countrymen. ? 


We a are not ENEMIES, but fellow-cigizens 3» 3 we 


laws; 3; we have often jointly fought, to defend ; 
our, common liberty ; ; We have declared war, | 
not A L ainſt the city, but againſt the tyrants 
and we come not as conquerors to load vou 5 
with. new chains, but as friends t wenge 8 
your. wrongs, and aſſert your! Überties. 8 
ITuis ſeaſonable proclamation aided the of 


rence of the tyrants ;. who, were r 2 cd 


their their ſtead. a The ſurviving members of the 


f council 0 thirty, with theit chief empor. = 
A gui, be Eleuſis, | C | 


TuE council of ten, who now aſſumed t 
goyernment, were no ſooner inveſted with the 
badges of authority, than they followed the 
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enten with celerity to 
or defeat the operations of e [ie 
foine fl ir the in which the army of Thra- 

Ir nded the pr with more > va- 


ö : | | 7 ; "and 
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4 the Ephori, which was traverſed bs: CHAP, 
yſander and the ten ten tyrants; but notwith-. XXI. 
fading! their ee LO ommiſſion. - 
am kent deere . gonjuncti 


givencls aan all 5 * che 1 

Tux tyrants of their country, ho had fled | 
to Eleufis, might have ſhared the benefits of 
indemnity and forgiveneſs, if the conſciouſ- 
neſs of former guilt had not involved them 
in new crimes. They again collected troops, 
ee to reinſtate. themſelves in the 
government. But the unprepared efforts of 

5 * and reſentment were of no amid the 
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5 neg This law, N 5 and 
A generous, was not, however, ſtrictly adhered 
J r e of i injpries could not be 


and 2250 of the. dher 
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I 60 yrants were after wa rds con * 
Paticded in violation of th the publie eln. ww KL 


"Tavs, in leſs than two ars after the ſub. 
vexſion of the Athenian commonwealth by 
Spartan general, the ſame form of govern- 

ment was re-cſtabliſhed with new. luſtre by 
the e authority and aſſiſtance of a Spartan, king, | 
Te underſtand this hiſtorical | Fi 

it 18 requiſite | to "review the: character and 
conduct of Lyfander. After the ſiege and 
ſiurren r of Athens, he was in the genith of 
hir glory. He had the principal are in 
thoſe celebrated engagements, ar J yiQories | 
e raiſed 8 075 to her former pre- emi- 
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og 00 red n e eafterh princes 
Piet; enriched by his bounty, em vleyed their, 
nlents to Celebrate his eee „ a ve 
nal tribe of flatterers continually farrounded. 
him, who ſtudied to excel one another; in the 
licentions ſtrains of pan panegyric. He orderec _ BE 
his own Keatue to be caſt in braſs. He per- | 
nütted the Grecian cities to erect altars to him 
as to a divinity, to offer hacrifices to him, and to | 
fing-hymn in his honour. | The Samians or 
dained, by p '1 ublic decree, that the feaſts ſa- Bot 
cred to Juno, and which bore the name of 
that goddeſs, abu be called the "Pele 
Dane 8 
Tux aebi d his FRY was not © 
d with pöm ;oftentation, and flattery ; he 
hd aquired a degiee of power and authority, 
ohibited by the laws of Lycurgus, and 3. 1 
which there had been no example in Sparta. 
The ſtates and cities annexed to the dominion 
of parte were governed by his dependants, 1 | 
| he r abſolute power. He 
nds in veſening injuries and pu». 
enemies. Whoever incurred his 
arten "was: paniſhed with death ; and, 
in 


wo in the odher cities elmoſt-incredible for 
3 55 tate, but theſe: of his dec and depend, 
7. 13 anten ower to 


eruelty, which the r e td oy ſuffer under 
the government, of Lyſander and his depu- 
ties. Frequent complaints were made by the 
. cities Ml; the een vexations a oy Ly 


1 the: FR ſent Gylippus be 

fore him, with the "gold and ſpoils which he 
uy. had amaſſed in the courſe of his laſt campaign, 
= 1 85 wealth, n. tho preſents of golden 
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own! uſe, by opening the bottom of the bags i in 
which it was contained; but the treachery, 


into voluntary exile, On this occafion it was 
debated in the ſenate, whether it were not 4 
violation of the laws of Lycurgus to admit 
gold and fler! into Sparta. Thoſe who were 


cious metal, which had always proved. 


ſtrong remonſtrance to the E phori, who 
e it to be carried out of the city. But 
this fentence was oyer- ruled by We party of 
Lyfander, who propoſed, 25.1 conciliating 


ployeck in ordinary currency, and that the gold 
and filver ſhould be depoſited in the treaſury, 
and applied ſolely to the ſervice of the ſtate. _ 

$vcn a debate, in the preſent fituation of 
Sparta, carried more of the oftentation than 
the reality of public virtue. As the La- 
een bad want 4 new e of 
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being detected, to avoid puniſhiment, he went : 


1 and corruption of morals; and preſen ed 


meaſure, that the iron money ſhould be em- 
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Ae Lyfandet for introducing wig perni- 
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en AP. adminiſtration, a public. treafure was. b 
— abſolutely neceſſary. © Its was, impoſſible to 
— wh — ſupport a fleet, © or. carry. on offenſive. war, 
© without. a revenue. Hence. they applied ſo 
. frequently to che Perfian, viceroys and go-. 
vernors for money. As the ſituation of 
the republic had changed, it was requiſite 
that its cuſtoms, ſhould alſo Seat A law 
| paſſed, prohibiting private perſons, from re- 
Ceiving this new coin, as if individuals, could 
long neglect what formed the, ſtpen ah: and 
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this ſecret but powerful 0 er he found 
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of the governors of Lower Aſia, haraſſed 


the perpetual ravages committed in his pro- 
vinces by the rapacious Lyſander, ſent depu- 
ties to Sparta to complain of his conduct. 
He was immediately recalled by the Ephori, 


He Was aſtoniſhed at the order, but obeye d, 


and endeavoured to defend his conduct before 
the ſenate, He was neither condemned mor. 


acquitted. Accuſtomed to command at the 


bead of armies, and to en J oy the ſecondary 


tributes and prerogatives of ſoyereignty in | 
Aſia; he could not endure this baniſhment to 


his native country, nor deſcend to the fim- 


plicity of private liſe. He therefore olicited N 
the permiſſion of the Ephori, to make a Jout- 8 


ney to the temple of Jupiter Hammon to as 
charge a vo W. 
Ar TER his departure, the gs” Crt, 


and Ephoti, confidering 8. that he held. the | 
cities in "dependence IF, means of his. n 
| en. l 


when the accuſers were in the rank of Tale. 
jects or Aependents, ir acquired new nerves 
and finews when a perſon of rank and dig: 
nity ſolicited its exertion.  Pharnaba bazus, one 
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| ſon of Darius, yet, 


Sls acceſſion to. the throne, he * Was the eldeſt 


duced the 


. Grſt Darius to'bequeath his 
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gades to be crowned, according to cuſtom,” by 
the prieſts of Perſia. Cyrus, whoſe dangerous 


ambition was inflamed by that of his mother, 


could not behold the ſeepter, which he claim- 


<q as his right, transferred into the 2 of 


ee his I er in the wa while 


to the coronation * His intentio 
covered, he was ſeined and condemned to 


to diſtraction, interceded for his 4 
wich thrieks and lamentations. Artaz 
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ſon of the king, This Gion Bad in- 
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: ferctice to his elder brock 15 


it of his ſather, and 
Le gen fl pe r the city of Paſar- 


he was aſſuming the robe of Cyrus, previous 
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| CHAP. Ghia to hu governenent in Ala, where he 
E N aur by the 


No ſooner had he arrived. at Sarde than he 
. 1 all his thoughts to revenge the ſuppoſed 
5 arffront he had received from his brother, and 

' 40 expel him from the throne. All the ta- 

3 | lents which he had received from nature, and 
improved by art, were exerted by him to for- 
. * this ungrateful and unnatural attempt. 
Whoever came from the court of Suſa found 
| welcome reception at Sardis; and every 
_ artifice was put in practice 

| the fide of Cyrus. He gained the affections, 
or ſecured the obedience of his Afiatic ſub- 

who, though inferior to the Greeks, 
excelled the effeminate troops of Upper Aſia 
both in valour and military ſkill ; but his 
chief confidence was in his Grecian forces, 
particularly in the affiſtance of Sparta, The 


him with the Greek ſtates, whoſe favour he 

was ſolicitous to gain; and, as he had raiſed 

| a- Lacedæmonians to their preſent ſuperi- 

ority in Greece, he had every — to expect 

from their gratitude. Nor was he deceived in 

is expectations. He was allowed to recruit 
\ 1 wa with NET of Pelopon- 


on 2 


ice to attach them to 


e ſituation of his provinces connected 
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Au n 2 35 

ue Wett ehe afftanee of CEP o% Ay, 
ihe dementen Bis art with xx 

ty" 700 1 O's” 


werden de ee ee 
e 'P 1 


ransfer tl ir : ee „ 
15 under che etence 88 528 arming gait” 
hat governor,” and alen the r His bier 5 
wer w wich compliints again Tiffaphernes: 1 
That generous and huniane) but weak ahd. 
dcedulous princes believed the repreſentation o 
Cyrus,and was Julled ande his uſual/ſceurity. ß. 
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minating rumours and opinions en- 
keavoured'to' Prepate the minds of the PeopfS 
er the intehdéd revolution. They hinted ß 
that” the vaſt dominions of Perſia required 4 a7 
W of abilities, valour, and a activity; a king 
gnifleent; brave, and generous; Who, fire 
win 4 Bebe ambition, would emulate | his i 
noeRorgy=by "Extending the boundaries, 0 
ting” be glory of the . which 
m9 huge by: che great Cy fuss e 
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ds of Cyrus at tlie Perſian ourt,” , 
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CHAP, now hats near to oncluſion, 8 reſided 
3 XXL. at Grynium, a Phrygian town under the pro- cb 
r tection of Pharnabaſus. Ambitious of conci.. 


dung the favour of the Perſian monarch, # 


ed a guard from 3 to eſcort ſto) 


x wi ad to Suſa, that he might ap- ut 
r 


rtaxerxes of the meditated repellion., Al 


under 8 el government. of, the Thiry, 
— to recal Alcibiades to his native 


= country, and appoint him the ir leader againſt 
mm tyrants. The reputation of this active 
1 and ſucceſsful commander was {till fo formi- 
L, dable, chat Lyſander infor ned Pharnabaſus 
4 the death-'of Alcibiades was equally nece!- 
x pre 2 to Perſia and the Spartans. The ſa- 
855 trap, who. withed that the Athenian ſhould 
not have the merit of renin rs the treach- 
3 Wo ery of Cyrus, paid immediate a 
1 this ſanguinary photo A troop « 
Bt:  Gfins was ſent to ſize bim; but were 10 
© © intimidated-by the terror of his name, that 
. . not attack him by open force. In 
—— the darkneſs of the night, they ſurrounded 
his houſe, to which they ſet fire. Alarmed 
by the noiſe, Alcibiades drew his ſword, and 
ruſhed through | the flames, followed by the 
affectionate rg * Ry exe 
5 1 EE gr es EY _cxptioner 
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ationers retired from his preſence, but, dic. CHA 7. 


charging their darts at a diſtance; he fell, co- 


ered With wounds. No outrage was offered = 
Jo Timandra; ſhe was even permitted to be: 
- Mow the laſt duties on the remains of her . 
ultrious and unfortunate friend. Thus fell: 


- Wilcibiades, who had ſo frequently embroiled 
; be affairs of Europe and Aſia, whoſe contra- 


y. life had been almoſt equally be 


bo himſelf ang his country. 
Crus completed his army wha inter- 


xxl. 


> honourdble, nes gnominious | 


£ boon or moleſtation ; and, in the beginning | 
Wh! the: fourth century before the Chriftiin «|, 
8 In, began his march from Ionia to Upper 
1 lla, at the head of thirteen thouſand OO | 
10 nd a hundred thouſand Aſiatics. OL 
" | CLEARCHUS, the Lacedæmonian, com- 5 
c nanded all the Peloponneſian troops, except 
| 0 e Achæans, who had Socrates for their 
u ba + The Theſſalians were conducted by 8 
la Menon, and the Bœotians by Proxenes the f 
109 Theban, who introduced Xenophon to the 
Wi vice of Cyrus. | 'Their fleet, conſiſting OE: -- 
ty veſſels, was commanded by Samius, who © 
us appointed ſucceſſor to Lyſander in the 
wernment Rs the N coaſt, It was or⸗ To 


a . 
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| cn AP. EINE) to keep near the e and I co-operat de 
Et XXI. . 1 55 the land arm: te 

„ * RUS, 83 thi thi boldneſs of MW na 


e his enterprize, and the length as well as dan. 
8 8 gers of the march, would intimidate the Gre. 


- © * "cian officers, as well as ſoldiers, had impartel I Br 
1 0 ; Bis deſign only to Clearchus. The troops knew ki 
mut into what countries they were going to the 
er with what enemies they were to ce! 
* eve 


engage. Cyrus had only cauſed it to be 
given out to the army, that they were to ac 
againſt the Piſidians, who had ren Man 
e incurſions. 

TissAPRER NEs, at laſt ili wth the 
10 intentions of Cyrus, and the object o 


3 his expedition, poſted to the court of Sufi reli 
. and informed Artaxerxes of the danger with his 
| Which he was threatened. In conſequence vik 
of this information, that monarch aſſembled pri 

a numerous army, and See to. ' reſiſt | hid den 

rebellious A low 

Havix at length ſet out FOR Sard Th 

„„ Cyrus advanced with rapid marches toward fere 
„55 x tze upper provinces of Aſia; paſſed throuelliff thei 
Lydia,  Phrygia, Cappadocia, and the high I 
he, 3 Cilicia; croſſed the river Euphr] thei 
tes at 9 3; . Weng pig tha on 
„ e del cite 
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where, reached the confines of Chaldea. Af- c HAN 
XXI. 


ter having paffed, not without oppoſition, the 


narrow defile of Cilicia, he arrived at Tarſus. 
Here the Grecian troops refuſed to continue | 
their march. As the deſign of advancing to 
Babylon, and making war againſt the Perſian - + 
king had never been communicated to them, 
they complained with loud clamours of the de- 
beit, accuſed their generals of treachery, and 
even inſulted the dignity of Cyrus. It re- 


quired all the addreſs and inſinuation WY 
Clearchus to quell this commotion: He wa” 


licly eſpouſed the cauſe of the ſoldiers, affect- 


ed to ſympathize with all their grievances, 


and to approve their meaſures for redreſs and 
relief. He openly declared, that he conſidered 
his intereſt as inſeparable from theirs, ard ad- 
viſed them to ſend deputies to treat with the 


». 


prince, that he might either, by granting the 7 | 5 


demands of the Greeks, induce nen to fol- 
bw him, or permit them to return home. 
The tumult was thus appeaſed, and al V aif- 
ferences: adjuſted, 155 ng balf a darie to 5 


their monthly pay. a e 


Lzaving' Tort! the” army „eee 
on the borders of Syria. Two fortreſſes, REY: 


their march to Iſſus, the laſt town of Citi, 


alled the gates of Syria and Cilicia, defended. 
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5 en Ar. this narrow piſs between the 
ie fea; - The eee va com- 
e manded by Pythagoras the Spartan, who 
1 8 had ſucceeded Samius, prepared to land the 
Greeks beyond the Syrian works, ſo that 
their fortifications muſt have been aſſaulted 
on 2 ſides; but the commander, Abra. 
bandoned his . and fled. After 
1 le oppoſition, Cyrus proceeded un 
Wo + Sales to the hanks of che Eughitiries T hat 
liver at Thapfacus extends in breadth to more 
”  _' than half a mile, but is remarkably ſhallow, 
,.  efpecially in autumn, which was the ſeaſon 
wen Cyrus and bis army forded it. This 
aaafforded an opportunity for Afiatic flattery to 
mie ihhabitants:of T hapſacus, who-ſcrupled 
not to declare to the prince, thit the Eu- 
. „ phrates Ren. ME among to its lobe 
* 55 En reign *. 1 4: f 
8 | og "paſſed. the Sep 555 
FEE: 2» continued his route through Meſopotamia; 
and having croſſed the deſert in ſeventeen 
days, arrived at the fertile and opulent plains 
of Babylon. After a march of five days, he 
came to a ditch five fathoms broad and three 
5 * RG Tn Salve leagues 1 in ER from 
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ANTIENT' HISTORY. 
ls een to the wall of Medis 
tween the Euphrates and the e was a 
toad twenty feet broad, by which, as it 


was left unguarded and unprotected, Cyrus 
paſſed with his whole army. From the 
neglect of the Perſian monarch to diſpute this 
paſs,” it was generally believed that he had laid 
aſide the deſign of riſking a battle. Confid- 
ing in this conjecture, the troops of Cyrus no 
longer obſerved any order of march, depoſited 


their arms in the waggons, and proceed 
negligently along, as if they had no enemy to 


| encounter. But when they arrived at the 
plain of Cynaxa, a day's journey from Baby- 
lon, a confidential friend of Cyrus rode up 
do them with full ſpeed, and called aloud in 
the Perſian language, that the ne Was og e 
hand with a great army. 1 
Cx kus, leaping from his car, in which "A „ 
wide careleſsly in the van, put on this armour; 
| mounted his horſe, and eee e 


and the army ſoon inde in a of battle. 135 


A little x noon- day, a thick cloud of 
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nced the approach of the wb hoft. = 
The army of Artaxerxes was commanded by 
Tiſſaphernes, Gobrias, and Arbaces. In th 
5 oe were a hundred and fifty ch b 
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abe the centre of the enemy, where, ac- 


cording to the Perſian cuſtom, the king had 
taken his ſtation, ſurrounded by the flower of 
huis army, affucing him that victory would in- 
exitably follow. the defeat of that body; but 
Clearchus, from a fear of being ſurrounded by 
the Perſians, who, from their numbers, greatly 
8 outflanked him, diſobeyed the orders, and kept 
his poſt near to the Euphrates. To this, and 
the blind impetuoſity of Cyrus, muſt be al- 
cribed the defeat which enſued. | _ 

- Wren the armies were within four hun- 


dred paces. of each. other, the Greeks began 


5 to ſing their facred pans, intermixed with 
Ny 1 Ar, ial ſound of their {pears againſt. their 
brazen bucklers. Then moving at once, they 


ſprung, forwards, upon the enemy, who fled 


| with Precipitation. While the Greeks were 


ne in ae purſuit, Artaxerxes com- 


ee e I . manded 
5 K 
+ 
pa 
1 
* 
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The cn 1. the 
1. commanc of Tiflephernes were diſtinguiſhed 
* by White corſlets; the Perſians by. bucklers 
. made of wicker; and the Egyptians by wooden | 
rs Mields, which covered their whole body. 
Task formed the principal ſtrength of 
the regal army; the reſt conſiſted of a multi- 
1 85 tude Trithout' diſcipline, and almoft. without 
Ne + . Cyrus gave orders to Clearchus to at- 


2 „ „ „ . en 


mn nt 
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A N 11 N 1 n I's 1 0 K V. 5 FE Es 393 = 
0 e his centre to wheel to the left, to at- 0 H A . - 
| ack the rear of the enemy. Cyrus at this XXI. 3 
moment rode with eagerneſs and impatience 6 es 
to meet him at the head of ſix hundred horſe. 
He threw the guards of the king, We 1 
of ax thouſand cavalry, into confuſion, W 
killed Artagerſes, their leader, with his own 
hand. When he diſcovered his brother amid 
the ranks, his eyes ſparkled with rage. Ruſh- - 
ing forward with the inſtinctive fury of re- 
venge, he cried out, I ſee him, and open- 
ing a way: through the attendants, aimed „„ 
javelin at the king, which killed his 1 3 | 
and brought him to the ground. Artaxerxes 
having mounted another ſteed, Cyrus e 5 5 
a ſecond dart, and wounded him in the breaſt; Ef 
but his eagerneſs for revenge rendered a 
inattentive to his on preſervation. He 
was overwhelmed by a ſhower of darts dur- 
ing the furious conflict between the king's. 
attendants and his own; eight: of his; confi- 
dential friends having fallen round: ae dead. 
F body of their lord. | 
 ARTAXERXBS, 3 b the bead aid: vn 
right hand of Cyrus to be ſtruck. off, putfucd "= = 
the enemy into their camp. Ariæus, who „ 
commanded the ſorces of Lower Aſia, led — 
ow off i in WES ad Aae for the Toſs Ea 
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8 e Mor did vey top at the 


— e, at the diſtance of four 3 os. 


- gies tothe diſtanc 


395 my, and purſued the fu- 
. of three 1 055 from the 


field of Woe. Upen his return. he found 


that the Perſians were in poſſeſſion of the 
camp, and perceived, that ſatiated with plun- 
der, they advanced to attack his rear. Ap- 
re of Ong ſurrour ded on all ſides, 
ieeled haltec with the er in 
der of the day was ſpent 


Ranth retiring with precipitation from the 
r of the Greeks. Clearchus at Jaſt re- 
turned to his camp, which he found p 


carried off or deſtroyed. „„ 

NzexrT morning he pk to dec mp, 
re meſſengers arrived from Ariæus, in- 
ee him that Cyrus was ſlain; that the 
new general, with the Afiatic troops, would 
wait for, that day, and no longer, in their 


_ camp, for the junction of the Greeks, . 


ee on the r next to n for Tonia. 


— qhete, ot ws enc red 


NM Clearchus had defeated the 


p — the Perſians con- 


ed by the enemy, and all the proviſn either 


We lament the | 
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Ta un of Often but a6 
Hav. hone: ome the - king «a poke iT —_— Al 
| before us, ane je 
Bis forces wth ours, ve 
5 the Perſian throne.” 
«© ARTAXERXES, on the other hand 
3 with what he eſteemed a <6il te victory, 
ſent heralds to the Greeks, commanding them | 
to deliver up their arms. Let him come 
| and take them,” replied an unknown voice 


from the midſt of a multitude; which hea ; 
the demand with indignation. ' © It is better 
0 die, than to ſurrender our arms, aid ano- 
ther intrepid Greek. Xenophon delivered the : 


following anſwer: All we' now have are 
our arms and our valour; while we - have. „ 
courage and our frords we are free 4 we are 
des as ſoon as we lay down our arms. Ex- 
pect not therefore, that we ſhall throw. way 23 
our ſole advantage; but be aſſured, on "the- „ 
contrary, that, confiding in our arms and ou — 
valour, we will diſpute w ith you all your ,. 
| boaſted advantages.” Clearct us added, „ That 5 
if the Great King would: receive them into 
the number of his allies, they would ſerve 
kim Was WO and valour; but if he ima- 
gined hem to Havery, he thould 
find chat t they had the means of defence in 4 
5 8 . thei a 


* 


En 1 4 r. "ac TER 
fame moment ſhould 2 an end to their li- 
berty and their lives.” After this unſucceſſ. 
ful attempt, che heralds returned to the Per- N 


ED ian camp 


1 | the deſert, whe 
ſeventeen days amidſt a barren wild, that they. 


| 7 V * * W 0 1 1 
nd were determined 5 ce 


ARIAuSC . to- this . 8 
« That there were many. Perſians of greater 
| canſideration than himſelf, who would never 


permit him to aſcend the throne; that he ſhould 


certainly ſet out next morning on his return 
to Ionia; and that, if they intended to march 
along with him, they ſhould join him i in the 
night. This propoſal was adopted; the 
army Fas a in order of battle, and arrived 
at midnight in the camp of Ariæus. The 
SGrecian and Aſiatic commanders entered into 

a treaty, and bound themſelves by oaths to. 


; mutual fidelity and attachment. They con- 
8 firmed this engagement by a flake facrifice, 
the Greeks. dipping their ſwords, and the 
Aſiatics the point of their javelins in the 

blood of the victims. After conſulting on 


their intended march, it Was determined to 
a alter their route; and, in ſtead of returning by 
e they. had formerly marched 


ſhould. dir ect their courſe towards the north, 


2 t they, would. find Proviſions i in abun- 
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2 dee. ar nd croſs the en rivers nearer r heir CHA 5. 1 
55 = Mo Ave was, or 1 to hk 6” — 
e with the courage and magnanimity 
of the Greeks, that he ſent heralds to them the 
| following day, with conciliatory propoſitions. _ 
Soon after Tiſſaphernes paid, them a viſit, to 
» acquaint them with the elemency of the king, 
who, compaſſionating their ſituation; and fore- 
. the dangers to which they were about 
to expoſe themſelves, had given him per- 
miſſion to conduct them back to their own - 
country. Clearchus replied; that the Guts. 
were led into Perſia by Cyrus, without be- De 2 
ing acquainted with his intentions; that by =" 
his death their engagements with him . 
at an end; that they had undertaken W 
eee without any view of making 
War againſt the Perſian king; and that all 
they deſired was a ſafe paſſage to Greece. f 
Tiſſaphernes having departed to re ort their = 
anſwer, returned on the third e 
form them, that the king was pleaſed with k 
their declarations, and would favour; r 
return; ; that as he himſelf was ſoon to ſet 5 


— 


out ran BIS Sahni be — 2666 r "ON . ; ; 
| proviſions 0 on condition that 2 6 ommitt, - 


X 5 ON MN w 0 * 1 
e nA 1b. no Ali ſorders on their march. Theſe cone "= 
"XXL. bond were worn to on both ſides, and Tif- 15 
5 racs withdrew to ſettle his affairs, pre- 
his depar ure for Lower Aſia. . 

g the abſence of Tiſſaphernes, which 


ö 4002 wed tor twenty days, the Perſians had 
boull opportunity of attempting the fidelity of 
. Ariæu and his officers. His kinſmen and | 


icited his return to the | 
: 1 ae owed to his natural ſo- 
6 vereign,. with full ee of entire obli- 
von with regard to the paſt, and promiſes of 
©  fatare favours. Henceforth the affections of 
Atiæus appear to have been entirely alienated- 
+ from his Grecian allies; and a viſible cool- 
muess and e —_— between the- two 
___ anmales. 15 
On the return of Tihpherhes, 5 all ſet 
orwar under the conduct of that fatrap, who, 
a ccordi 8. to his engagement, ſupplied the 
SGBtreeks with proviſions; but Arizus and his 
* 1 A; troops nd longer encamped with the Greeks, 5 
dt with the forces of Tiflaphernes. Vet, 
tough che armies were mutually ſulpicious, 
ys eee there were no open hoſtilities, 


i OT, ifiderable ſkirmiſhes between | 
7 er ſnout provide wood or r forage. : 
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Aer Ae 3 15 N of Media 
they arrived at Cœnæ, a rich and ee 
city, and thence to the river Zabates, Which. 
flowing weſtward from the Median 


. 


| XXI. ; 


tains, pours its waters into the Tigris. 3 


Tux occaſions of diſtruſt and averſion. in- 
creaſing every day between the Greeks and- 
Perſians, Clearchus propoſed a mutual confe- 
' rence between the commanders, i in order to re- 
move every ground of ſuſpicion or complaint. 
and bring matters to an amicable explanation 


A motion ſo acceptable to both parties, though z 


from very different motives, was re: 


into execution. The five generals, — twenty. i 
captains, went to the quarters of the Per- 


ſian commander; two hundred ſoldiers. fol- 


d, under the pretext of buying proviſio 


in che Perſian gamp. Clearchus, wich his . 
four colleagues, Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and 


| Socrates, were conducted into the tent 9 


Tiſſaphernes; £ the captains were not permi ., 


ted toenter. The darkeſt ſuſpicions _ now 
| entertained, and a filent interval of terror took, 
place. On a fignal given, thoſe within. the te 


were ſeized, and thoſe without were Phong +5 ; | 


the ſword ; while a party of Perſian horſe cut 


: 1 to en the Lg who, had followed their 1 
. : officers. N 
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| en A p. e The five generals were ſent to the 
a . Great King, who: ordered chem to be be- 


5 . e ad 9 of the 


” las at chis | tragic cataſtrophe, ſoon gave 


- to the horrors of their own ſituation. 
They were twelve hundred miles diſtant from 
their native country; they were fi urrounded 


by the dreary deſerts, ſtee p mountains, and 


angerous rivers of an unknown and hoſtile 
e 3 they were ex poſed to famine, de- 


Gs. and the treachery . of their Perſian 
- allies; and they were without a guide to con- 
duct them through the multitude of ger: : 


that oppoſed their progreſs. 


- In this general def pondency, * 
us: had hitherto ſerved in an Inferior ſtation, 
- diſpliyed. an uncommon. ſpirit! of enterprize 
and energy of mind. Aſſembling the cap- 


tains belonging to the diviſion of his friend 


| Proxenus, he repreſented to them that their 
valour was now their ſole reſource; ae 
hbuowever ſmall their number, they might ren- 
der themſelves formidable by their reſolution 
and their fortitude; that the treachery of 
their enemies was the ſtrongeſt proof of their 

IN Rs of their dread . Wee yalour, 
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ner da ES 


dale cheir/wumbers and chair pff 


Tur magnanimous emotions of 9 
rouſed the pon ding fpirits of his :friends'; 1 


en, 
geance of heaven, and enable the Greeks: to XET. 


+ 22 , p 
* . * 
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and a council of me 3 officers, to he. x 


d Gum r virtue, valou 


in the room of their late com 


march with all e: 


of the Tigris an Eunhrates; and to drang 5 
in the form of a e ſquare, that they 


e prepared om every ſide to reſiſt 125 
enemy. The approbation of Oheir 


probe of, dec . into  inamediate 
cution. e 
Tan retreat ofthe ten chend 
their native country, has been be 
jadges in dhe ar fas; . 6 of Hpbnd 


conducted exploits to be found in antient hiſ- 


nec tn It is recorded by LI _— 


. ere of the gods. E gf "of 
_ Hz adviſed them to appoint a new 8 : 
aanders ; ; wo. 
— 320 begin thei iy 


wes if AER gave weight to Hh RN 4. IM 


4 1 95 . View or. 

0 HA r. go an eloquent bmplicity, xx mu 1 W & 
Xxx. deſcription, and a profound knowledge of the 
u art; but as it forms an epiſode in 
ttthe hiſtorz of Greece, 1 rather than a part of it, 
. 1 muſt refer 12 wacker to 208: een ac in- 


Seen was hy taſtr FOUR ht aha 


| "ok criminal jd ues 2p faggelted: by extra- 

5 vagant ambition, and violent revenge. Xeno- 
phon has given us a highly-finiſhed picture 
of the younger Cyrus. According to his ac- 
count, he ſurpaſſed his cotemporaries in bo- 
dily exerciſes,” and exterior accompliſhments, 
When he was appointed fatrap of Lydia, in- 
ſtead of oppreſſing his ſubjects by extortion 
and rapacity, he preferred: the intereſt of the 
Provinces to his own; ' alleviated the load of 
taxes in order to encourage induſtry; ; ſet an pl 
example of rural labour, with his own hands, Wl 
and introduced a regularity of police, never li 
before known in the Aſiatic peninſula. By his 


© 2 
—— 


6 
Wa 


1 integrity in performing promiſes, and fulfilling he 
Engagements z by his generoſity in n- 2: 
PH 


ing metit, and beſtowing favours, he conci- 
lated: affection to his perſon, as well as re- . 
ſpec to his authori ity. * By his character and 
conduct he gained the attachment both of the the 
Greeks and Aſiatics; and there. have been ac 


few * * their . were more 
mT : 5 e 


AN 1 N us TRL. 


lives. 
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afraid to. offend, or for whoſe ſake they were. N 7. 
more ready to facrifice their cs and their 2 
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Ids, to mark the dark ſhades by whien 


it was disfigured and diſgraced; An ambi- 
tion which was ready to ſacrifice every chin 8 


to its own gratification, and to wade thr 


blood to a throne ; rebellion. againſt his bro- 
ther and his ſovereign, who had ſpared his 


life when it was forfeited to juſtice and the 


laws; 3 and the horrors of a civil war, in which 


he plunged the countries over which he pro- 


poſed to reign, reflect an indelible ſtain on 
the memory of Cyrus, and, though not un- 
common in the annals of Afia, ought not to 
have been paſſed over without cenſure by a 
philoſophical hiſtorian. A letter which Cy⸗ 
rus wrote to the Spartan ſenate when he ſo- 
licited their aſſiſtance, conveys ſome traits of 


his real character. * There he boaſts that his 


heart was more noble than that of his rival, 
that he was better inſtructed in religion and 
philoſophy, and that he could drink n more. wine 
without being intoxicated. 

Tux cities of Leſſer Aſia, that bad 1 0 
the cauſe of Cyrus, apprehending the reſent- 
ment. of , Tiſſaphernes, applied to the Lace- 
demoniins for their protection and aſſiſt- 

MS TT "BAS", we. 


FS 
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orders to offer emp 


 thoufa 
terans who had experienced every ſpecies of 
diſtreſs, had ſeen danger in every form, and 


a V 


ufiaſm nn ehe ese and mi- 
rdingly, Sparta armed at 
once to defend che tiberty of the Aliatic ſtates, 


and declared War againſt Tiſſaphernes and 
| Pharnabaſus. They immediately levied a bo- 


1 of five thouſand enn troops, and 


obtained three hundred horſe from the Athe- 
nians. Thimbron, the Spartan, was appoint- 
ed to the command of theſe forces, and had 


050 hull revarnied from the expedition vf Cy- 


rus, and who, tired out by the perfidy of Sen- 
thes, a Thracian prince, quitted his f ervic 


and Joined the Lacedemonian army with fix 
nd men, the remains of thoſe hardy ve- 


al returned: unconquered by” * * | nnd 


of the Great King. 

STRENGTHENED by. fuch A powerful rein- 
of Himbron commenced hoſtilities | 
D with conſiderable ſucceſs, and gained poſſeſ- 


dement, a7 


fion of Pergamus, Teuthrania, Myrina, Cyme, 


al | Gryniam ; but was repulſed at Lariſſa. 
7 HE licentious and ſeditious ſp pirit of a 


5 * + Xenoph. Hellen LE: 479, &c. ho: 
. 


ant * *. The ſucceſsful retreat Ye 0 ten t | low — 
X) I. . leflened the character of the Perſian 
— monarch, and inſpired through all Greece an 


A — 


oyment to the Greeks 


ANTIENT: 16 1 0 . 
collected from different and hoſtile. com 
aitics, reid them, during the intervals af - 


cles: they were appointed to protect. 
even plundered the territories of the 1 


monian allies, who complain 
and, in conſequence of this complaint,” him- 
bron Was recalled. The command was con- 


ſerred on Dercyllidas, celebrated for his fer- 


mu- ena 
— 5 


ined to the robe 


ormigable to each other, and to the ci * 


diy i in Vece, and his ingenuity in in- 


venting and improving machines 
joining the talents of an engineer. to the 
lities of a general, he ſoon beca 


„ 


e 


aſter of eight « other cities in the provings of 
Pharnabaſus. Sy 


Ix the ſpring, the 1 ſent 
commiſſioners to inſpect the affairs of Aſia, 


and to continue, for another year, the autho= 
rity of Dercyllidas,, if they approved of his 
conduct. The commiſſioners, finding that the 


conduct of Dercyllidas was in eyery reſpect ir- 


reproachable and meritorious, that he was po- 


"if 


and Ionia - flouriſhed under his adminiſ 
confirmed him in his command. 


pular in the army, and that the cities of A 


Tux Spartan deputies, before cheir ao * 


ture, ſolicited the protection of Dercyl 1 
the inhabitants of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 
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me maſter of 
Lariffa ; and, in the ſpace of a week, became 
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ener. 
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; "ies were "infeſted by. the” barbarous Nees 
that occupied the adjacent regions. Highly 
favoured by nature, the Cherſoneſus was cul. 
tivated by an induſtrious people; it was there. 
fore rich and populous, but expoſed,” by the 
neck of land which connected i it with Thrace, 


to the irruptions and depredations of the 


barbarians. Dercyllidas employed the labour 


of his ſoldiers to ſhut up the iſthmus, and built 


a ſtrong wall, which ſecured the cities in the 
Cherſoneſus from the predatory inroads of 
_the Thracians. . 8 


TRE ee now e lee 


as the protectors and ſovereigns of : Greece, 
_ zealouſly em ployed every opportunity of aſ- 
_ ferting their ſuperiority, and diſplaying their 
influence. Offended with the Eleans, they 
reſolved to make them ſtriking examples of 
their vengeance. In the courſe of the Pelo- 


ponneſian war, they had not only deſerted: the 


alliance of Sparta, but, with the Mantineans 
and Argives, had taken arms againſt that re- 
public, e excluded the 8 partan s from conſulting 
the oracle, or diſputing the prizes at the 
Olympic games, and even prevented Agis, their 
king, from ſacrificing in the temple of Jupiter 
Ohmpius. That monarch , was appointed 
W. HRC the ghes ace of Jn on the 

os SEE e 27 devoted 
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2 of = ee he refrained, for a 


year, 1 from ravaging the ſacred territories; 3 but 


having appeaſed the wrath of heaven, as 18 
imagined, by prayers and facrifices, he laid 
waſte the country during the two following 
ſummers, plundered the villages, ſpoiled the 
ſacred edifices of. their ornaments, and re- 85 
duced to ruins many of the porticos and tem- 8 
| ples which adorned the city Olympia. „ 
AFTER the Spartans had plundered and 
; kidyaſte the territory of Elis, they vouchſafed 
to ſuſpend their ravages, and offered peace, on 
condition that the Eleans relinquiſhed their 
authority over the villages originally indepen- 
dent, and accepted of the form of e | 
which they ſhould: impoſe *. i 5 
Aas fell ſick in his return from e ex- 
4 pedition, and died ſoon: after his arrival at 


Sparta. He acknowledged on his death-bed, 
the. legitit 


. 
19 5 * 


* * Xenoph, Halen. ib,” wt, cap. +. 
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| nacy of his ſon Leotychides; but a 

_ death-bed acknowledgment of a. ſo 1 | 
he had formerly diſowned, was, far from ſa- 
tisfactory to the party of Ageſilaus, the bro- 

ther of Agis, and failing Leotychides; the heir 
to >the crown,” The e eaten 151 5 


* $12 2 ; — 
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11. n urage ſu. 
ze perior to danger, me 
deer, and a generous ambition for the glory of 
: 5 85 1 A 

has elder brother, he had been edi 
= > fp in all the ſtrictne 

Spartan 1 


than in any country) the majority of the . 

 hans ſupported his title, Re ſteemed it 

= fingular advantage to have a King, wiv was 

| xducated like themſelves, in a rigorous ſub- 

ion to the laws of Lycurgus. 

in particular, whoſe own ambitious proſpects 

1%) were now blaſted, employed all his eloquence 

and addreſs in behalf of his pantie ir Errol 

24 chiefly owing to his exer ions, 

Tec eded to the throne of Sparta. 


 Lyſander 


Oy all the Spartan 3 . 
ceeſteemed and Joved by his ſubjects. Nature 
ba endowed him with an heroic ſpirit, and 
nd Soong his education had 

tte „ united 


u 2s of co Ti 


IJ 
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N een, 
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the throne was the hee of 


ore ignominious at — a 
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united to theſe the virtues uf humat ty 2 
condeſcenſion. When he was declared K king, 
INE and effects of Agis, his brother, de- 
volved Os by law, Leotychides being 
declared a baſtard; but finding the n | 
of that ine on the mother's fide; in po- 
verty, he divided the inheritance: with 2. 
By a u eee ws e his reputation 
and popularity increaſed. The mommy wat 
nt on him the hig ;hefl Darier 
the form of a puniſhme 
upon him for eee * Lewd adi 
affections. of all the citizens, which were the 
| property of the republic. His power | 
o his po larity.” This arofe' from 
| nce which he paid to _ 
Ephori. As the links of theſe magiſtrates 
was an innovation on the inſtitutions of N 
gus, the Spartan kings had retained an heredi- 
tary averſion for them, and looked —_— 
nen rivals. On the contrary, Age ; 
knowing that without POW conſent he co 
ertake no buſineſs of rome rn 
| ener to conciliat 


3 


8 


; ſolved to 1 Impro 


pPreſſions of tyranny. 
372 -WAHEN: Ageſila 


bs: VI K W r 


TY that the Perſian ek had 
a formi able fleet, in order to de- 


nder in chief 


with three thouſand emanci- 
e wk ak fix thouſand. troops collect. 


ed from the allies. Since the illegal conduct 
of Agis in his expedition, the Spartan kings 
5 were uſually attended in the field by a coun- 
c !tl of ten ſenators; | inveſted; with powers to 
J Au dan; or controul their meaſures. Ageſi- 
laus got their number augmented to thirty. 
By this. artful ſtroke of policy he leſſened the 
conſequence of the whole, and brought them 0 
more eaſily to ſubmit to his direction. | 
Tux celebrated retreat of the ten thouſan 
under the conduct of Xenophon, had, at this 
period, inſpired the Greeks with a confi- 
dence in their own valour, and a contempt 
for the Perſians. :zPhe: \Lacedzmonians re- 
e ſo favourable a conjuncture 
for the dog the Greeks in Afia from 


* 


their ſubjection to a for 88 aer n. the oy 


us An at E a TiC- 
ns ae ſent a an embaſſy, demanding the rea- 


acedzmonians"of their empire at 

W — inſtuence of Lyſander, the Spar- 
5 0 Was appointed comme 
Grecian forces in Aſia. He ſet out 


* 1 4 * >; 
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fon of his coming to Aſia with ſuch hoſtile ? |; 
preparations. The Spartan king replied, XXI. 
4 That he came to aſſiſt the Afiatic Greekks 
to recover their antient liberty.” The de- 
puties of Tiſſaphernes were prepared for this, iſ 
| reply, and anſwered, that Artaxerxes Was 1 
ready to acknowledge the independence of the 
Aſiatic Greeks; and that ambaſſadors were 
ſoon expected from the Great King, inveſted 
with full powers to eſtabliſh a laſting peace 
between the Perfians and all the Grecian 
ſtates. | Meanwhile, the ſatrap defired a con- 
tinuation of the truce; to which requeſt Age- 
ſilaus, although ſuſpicious of treachery, agreed, 

and the truce was ſworn to on both ſides. The 
perfidious Perſian, who had no other inten- 
tion but to amuſe and deceive the Spartan 
general, continued to ran ne and 1 
! for hoſtilities. | 
Ac Es TIL Aus employed this ret in tes Mþ 
ing a tour through the principal cities, in or- 
der to redreſs injuries, and eſtabliſh the me” = 
vernment on a proper foundation. : 
"-LY8ANDER, whoſe power in Aſia had dem 
. abſolute, and whoſe name was ſtill illuſtrious 
or formidable, rivalled and eclipſed the Spar- 
tan king in the eyes of the Ionians. They 
Th n that — was e only in 
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85 3 or uk anni | Fi lation of ie, au- 
chority; but Ageſilaus, on this occaſion, pro- 
ceeded too far in humbling a rival, to whom 

he owed his throne, and his preſent ' com- 
mand. - He took every o opportunity to. 

niſh the influence, and mortify the pride o 

Luyſander; and while he raiſed private officers 

to the higheſt. commands and honours, ap- 

pointed the man who had been celebrated as 

conqueror in the eaſt, a a commiſſary of f tores. 
 LEyſander required an exphination, and a pre- 
tended reconciliation took place ; but there 
can be no cordial union between minds equally 

| acubitious.- He was appointed to the com- 


SSF S 


* 


hash ed in Huty⸗ —— a ſituation in 
| which ins were no laurels to gather, he re- 
ned* in a fe months to Sparta, inflamed 

* eee and ſtung with the ingratitude 
iend, whom he had firſt raiſed to the 
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tone and afterwards to * . mm 
de m. N foes 


Wurx e 3 Ollecte 
forces, and received his auxiliary troops 


Perſia, he ſent heralds to Ageſilaus, com- 
manding him to retire from the coaſt of Aﬀia,, 
and threatening him with the: vengeance [of 
the Great ag in ; event of diſobedienee. 
While his officers were alarmed at this neſ⸗ 


Sin oſtilities, the 
tan N with all the « appear: 


* e tell their maſter, cc « That "5 had laid: 
him under a ſignal obligation for having made: 
the gods, by his perfidy and perjury, the ene- 
mies of Perſia, and the friends of Greece. 
To the treachery of the Perſian, he 1 0 > 
2 ſucceſsful ſtratagem. He made a feint a... 
marching his army into the province of Catia, 
the reſidence of the fatrap, and where his tre- 
| fares were depoſited. Tiflaphernes, believing 985 
that he intended to make Caria the ſcene, of mi- 
litary operations, encamped on the plains of the 
Meander, in order to oppoſe his paſfage; but - 
Ageſilaus, having left a ſtrong garriſon in 
Epheſus, advanced with rapidiry into Ware 2 
Bl, Ponca ny: and divided aa 25 
e np 


1 * va 'E wW:: 0 5 
trap made nd effort to relieve 8 wh 


Was the province of Pharnabaſus; acco 


— ingly the Spartan army ravaged it, duringithe | 


ſtance, and re- 
to-Eph tos: rin. with, e and 


| 5 or: almoſt. without reſi 


Eng: 1 . winter, . was 9 8 


pied i in military preparations or martial ex- 
erciſes. The ſpoils of Phi 
ed in fabricating all the implements of war 
HForſes were diſciplined to the field, and the 
men trained to arms. The whole city was 


in motion, and Epheſus ſeemed to be à palæ- 


ſtra, and a ſchool of war. Ageſilaus not only 
ncouraged the martial games of the Greeks 


(22 among his ſoldiers, but contended. alſo for the 


prize himſelf; and as often as he obtained 
the crown of victory, devoted it to the gods, 
and placed it in the edlebrated temple of the 
Ephefan Diana. 1 5 
Wurd the . For Saking; the feld re- 
er Ageſilaus declared, that he would 
march into Lydia. Tiſſaphernes, ſuſpectin g 


this to be à ſecond ſtratagem, advanced with 


his forces i 


xediately towards Caria, which 


* he coichided/ to be the real deſtination of the 


_ Spartan' army. But he found himſelf de- 
een ae entered e and ap- 
. F Proached 


hw 


gia were. expend- 
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ards Sardis. - . Thither the ſatrap CH A SY 


arg >mich his cavalry, ; to relieve,” the XXI. 


5 place. .. Ageſilaus, knowing that his infantry ©" 
had not arrived, gave him battle on the banks 
of the Pactolus, made a great ſlau ghter of his 
troops, and plundered his camp. Tiſſapher- 
nes, as if foreſeeing a defeat, had taken refuge 
within the walls of Sardis, where he paſſed 
his time in Aſiatic pomp and luxury, while | 
the army of Ageſilaus was ravaging the terri- 
tories, - and plunder ing the cities of Lydia. 
After the unſucceſsful event of this engage- 
ment, he was accuſed of tenen to the king, 
who diſpatched Tithrauſtes from court, 
with the ſentence of his fate. The new ſa- 
trap, on his arrival in Lydia, deſired a con- 
ference with Tiſſaphernes, who, ſuſpecting 
nothing, went with a guard only of three 
hundred men. Tithrauſtes, having ſeized him 
while bathing, ordered his head to be ſtruck 
off, and ſent to the Perſian king. He ſuf- 
fered the puniſhment due to his ben 3 and., 
to aggravate his miſery,. theſe crimes had been 
committed in the ſervice, and for the benefit 
of that een WhO Was s the ee 1 0 . 
anke . 

Tias erde Gta to. e gorern- 5 
ment an Lower Aſia, ang: the command of - 
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{co vered 4 his arriices which had pro- 
| . pg e cities in 2 


iter replied, as That he was not laſer of 
peace of war; of theſe the ſenate muſt deter- 
mine; nor could he withdraw his forces from 
Aſia without the RE of the Lacedemo- 


26 Wenn: the! ent er Weiss, propoſe! 


to POIs to ae r te the: eee 
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ſenate, prolonging the term "of this/ 2 — 
rule, and adding to it the command of a nu- 
merous fleet, conſiſting of ninety. gallies. By 
\ "UE new ä he . himſelf com- 


mander 


prov 158 ee Ons withdrew his mo 
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mander in chief of the forces both by ſea and c HA r. 
land; an honour Which Spafta had never be- XXI. 5 ; 
fore conferred on any of her generals or Eings. . | 
During the victorious career” of Agefilans in 
"Pha who was then at the head 1 
that fleet, had perfe ormed fignal ſervices to —_ 
his country. -Forgatting; or withing to for- 1 
ge "ey his mp. dortant wo hg Ageſilaus ſuperſeded = 
him, and appointed in his ſtead Piſander, his 15 
Boche n who, indeed, poſſeſſed . 
rough and maſculine courage f 4 e ee 0 
but none of the talents of a comma 15 
AGESILAUS, having entered — levied 
oor een on the mare and een 
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rus, might gay be 8 into a e. re- wo : 3 | 
| rolt Ge 6 a maſter, _ as viewed ws 
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| ES nn Egypt was in a ftate of rebellion. | Al the 


Lower Aſia was diſcontented, and wiſhed to 


$ deliver itſelf into the hands of Ageſilaus; Who, 
* e by theſe favourable circumſtances, 


reſolyed and prepared to __ the war into 
the heart of Perſia, and, by 


_ crimes and calamities of war. 


Tus ambitious and ſplendid jet» Was 


5 ended in its origin by the influence of Perſian 


intrigue, and the power of Perfian gold. Ti- 


thrauſtes, who knew that, from the mercenary 
temper, conſtant. jealouſies, and unſteady poli- 
tetics of the Grecian ſtates, it would be eaſy to ſet 
| them at variance with one another, ſent Timo- 
crates, a man of boldneſs and addreſs, with 
fifty talents , into Greece, among the cities 


Which d the oppreſſive dominion and 
imperious pre- eminence of Sparta. The ne- 
gociation of Timocrates ſucceeded to his 
wiſhes, He bribed to the Perſian intereſt the 


leading men in Argos, Corinth, and Thebes, 


1 who, in their reſpective cities, declaimed 
LE ſs the _ a= eee 1 the 
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25 ä by cruſhing the 
5 1 of the Great King at the center, pre- 
5 pennt in future from W Greece | in 
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e eee unbounded ambition, and C Ar. 


inſolent tyranny of Sparta. They recalled to 


l 


the remembrance of the people the recent 


devaſtation of the conſecrated territory of 


Elis, and predicted the ſame deſolation to. 
every community that incurred their diſplea- 


ſure. The Spartans, continued they, have 
emancipated. their helots, that they may have 


no ſlaves but their allies, and aſpire to domi- ö 


nion in A fia, in order to ſubjugate Greece. 


TREE ſevere accuſations acquired double 55 


. 55 from their being founded on truth, 


and addreſſed to men who not only believed, 
but felt their reality. Since the cloſe of the 
Peloponneſian . war, the. domineering autho- 
rity of Sparta had rendered her equally odious 
to her old and her new allies; and both were 
diſpoſed for a revolution. a 'T he Athenians,, 


on this oceaſion, diſplayed the virtues of the 


anceſtors, and refuſed to admit the miniſters. 


of corruption within their walls K; but the 
occaſion was too favourable to be loſt of at- 


tempting to regain their former power, with 
Aſia as well as Greece on their fide. As 
Thebes had opened her gates to the Atheni- 
ans in e 458 Athenians "oy rage gra- 
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| As ſuſpicions and sn ec pre- 
5 alles vi both ſides, an occaſion on p 
_ ſefited itſelf of con ing ane open qua n 


175 Ae Havi ing ariſen rig r the Phocians 


ſmall piece of brunch the Phot 1 

were the allies of the Spartans, took arms to 
5 attack the Locri, while the Thebans, their 

5 friends, e » defend them. 5 Without 

enqquiring into the cauſe of the quarrel, or 

4 I; to remonſtrate, the haughty⸗ and 


ade Bœotia. - Having 

embled the northern confederates, he march- 
ed into the Theban territory; took Lebadea, 
and prepared to attack Haliartus, one of the 
moſt conſiderable cities of Bœotia. He ſent 
_ diſpatches to Pauſanias, the Spartan King, re- 
queſting his co-operation on. this critical oc- 
caſton with his Peloponnefiati trodps.; and 
fixed next morning at ſun-riſe as the time to 
attack the city with their united forces: but 
the meſſenger was intercepted by the The- 
bans ; and at the fame time a powerful body 
of e pee de to the affiftance of 
their 
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cir Thehan allies. The care of. the city © na = 
a Fra to. the Athenians, while the 
flower of the Theban army. ſet out in the 
dead of night, and. reached the gates of Ha- 5 


liartus long before the break of day. When 


the citizens of Haliartus had recognized their 

friends, and were made acquainted with the 

cauſe « of this unexpected viſit, they mutually 5 
5 


concefted meaſures to defeat t the ſtratag 


the Spartan invaders. . 


der, and amply to ener themſelves 99 : 


A DETACHMENT of Thebads was „ placed | : 


in ambuſh without the walls. The remain- _ 
der, together with the citizens of Haliartus, by 


ſtood ready armed within the city. Lyſander, = 1 


2s he had propoſed in his letter, arrived in 


to their requeſt. 


Deceiver by the” nner 1 6 99 


the morning; but Pauſanias, who was igno- 
it of his intentions, remained at Platza. 
The ſoldiers, animated by their recent vic- 
tories, requeſted their commander to lead 
them to the attack; and he, willing to reap 
all the glory of the a a Neided 5 


ſtate of the city, he began the aſſault with + 


reat boldneſs. But while his army were at- 
N 8 gh | A breach in the wall, the 


Haliartians ruſhed from the | 
Way 1 gates, 
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= His Hoops adden es l 
_ vented. by the Thebans, WhO 17 in ambuſh. 
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The invaders were completely defeated ; more 


than A thouſand! were left dead in the field, be- 


Ades thoſe who fell in the diſorderly retreat. 
'IxForRMED of this unexpected calamity, 


; Pants marched to the field of battle, to 
celebrate the funeral obſequies of the ſlain. 


A herald was accordingly ſent to FHaliartus, 
intreating permiſſion to bury the dead. The 


requeſt was granted, on condition that the 
Peloponneſian army ſhould immediately with- 


draw from Bœotia. From the want of ſuc- 


cCebſs attending this expedition, Paufanias, on 


his return to Sparta, was tried, and condemned 


to death, but avoided the Senn of the ſen- 
tence, by flying to Tegea, where he ſoon af- 
wards” died, tranſmitting his ſcepter t to dn 
fon Ageſipolis, an infant. 

Tux defeat of Lyſander's army at Haliar- 


5 tus, and the death of that renowned general, 


emboldened the enemies of Sparta, and accele- 
rated the deſertion of her allies.” The republics 


of Thebes; Argos, Athens, and Corinth, now 


openly + avowed their 2 to the Lacede- 


monians. 5 
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of Klerus, Leucas, Mb the cities of e HA M 5 
1 


Chalcis, and the principalities of Theſfaly, 


5 revolted from the alliance, Or rather the yoke. Bs 
of. Sparta. The conſequence and power 


f which ſhe had acquired by her ſucceſs in the 


4 Peloponneſian war ſeemed now in the utmoſt 
danger; and no reſource remained to ſave 


her from the brink of ruin, but that of r Go 


calling Ageſilaus from purſuing his victories | 


in Aſia. Accordingly, the orders of the re- | 
public were ſent, commanding his return to 
the defence of his country, at the critical 


moment when he had aſſembled all his forces 


for marching into Upper Aſia, in order to 
ſhake or overturn the throne” of 8 Perſian 


Te” 


| part of Aſia, put the barbarians/to flight, and 


made great Preparations for a Perſian war: 


but, as you order me to return, I am already 5 
on my march. I received the command, not 


for myſelf, but for my country ;. and I know | 


that a general does not deſerve that name, 
but as he ſubmits to the Wy, and rs the 


Ow and the magiſtrates. 
8 5 E e 4 : "Wine 


ren deliberating a moment, + Aud; 

lus obeyed. His anſwer, tranſmitted to us 
by Plutarch, expreſſes. the character of the 
Spartan government. We have reduced 


LS 


8 A. * „ 


_ — pig 
ſpoils of Aſia; but declared With tears, that 
they would never forſake the ſtandard of a 


1 under whom they had ſo often fought 
and conquered, Ageſilaus encouraged this 
ardour and attachment, and, to ſecure its con- 


tinuance, propoſed to reward ſuch officers as 
- ſhould join him with bodies of foot or cavalry 


in the Thracian Cherſoneſus. The wealth 
of Lydia and Phrygia enabled him amply to 


_ Fulfil his promiſes, to defray the expences of 


the war, and to return to Greece mi above 


at Gat \ler 


Meanwhile the 1 ha 03 


lected an army, and given the command of it 
to Ariſtodemus, tutor to theit infant king. 
Tp The e en army, coating of . 88 


32 this attempt, which, in the abſence 
of Ageſilaus, was a maſter-ſtroke of policy, 
Haying aſſembled fo 
whom the greater part was furniſhed by the 
Allie 9 anche the Oy near Nannen, 


5 i 
PY A bundred = piney-thuee thouſund pounds, 
| a cis 


ee but the Spartan 5 


rteen thouſand men, of 
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| ke the. Spartans 
the field, | 


in the Cherſoneſus, he proceede 


Doris and Phocis, that were in allance with 


Sparta, that he might not be detained - by 
unimportant ſkirmiſhes from attacking the 
Theban army. The recent engagement at 


Nemæa had inflamed, rather than depreſſed, 
their f pirits. They ſtill amounted to twenty 
thouſand men; the 
ſuperior in number, as he had received con- 
ſiderable reinforcer 


Phocis, from Archomenus in Bœotia, and Epi- 
el 10 1 While, the Mae were 


ronza, * Able was "oe 1 


welcome intelligence fre pA. 7 
Ars the engagement at gos Potamos, 8 
which terminated the Peloponneſian war, - 
the Ten Zane made his „ 


cape 


Ax TER Ageſilaus ha aſſembled his Pikes Sf 
d with ol 
| expedition towards Greece, and i in one month _ 
accompliſhed what had been the labour 
of a year to Xerxes and his army. | Inſtead 
of purſuing his journey through the hoſtile 
territories of Locris, he marched through _ 


forces of Ageſilaus were 


ents from Sparta and 


1 „ ig” "gh 1 E W or 


ens p. : Ge RY A ſhips into "the Peder of 
XXI. Salamis. Evagoras, a prince who counted his 
1 > e from Fans reigned at chat time in 


ne: > 
1 e eee had nb "Mk 
| e under whoſe reign Eva goras was 
born. This tyrant was dethroned and mur- 
dered by another uſurper. When grown up 
to the age of maturity, Evagoras was obliged 
to fly to Cilicia, to avoid the attempts of the 
new tyrant againſt his life: returning ſoon. 
after, with a ſmall but devoted band, he de- 


To poſed the uſurper, and aſcended the throne 


With the 1 ane 925 his e. 
Zens. 5 S 413 ; TEPE ; 


— 


"FROM i commencement "of: b his reign be | 


confirmed the promiſe of his youth, and un- 
folded the valuable talents, and excellent diſ- 
Poſitions, which render princes a blefling to 
their e He ſoon raiſed his little 
8 kingdom to a f flouriſhing condition; rendered 
his ſubjects active and induſtrious, and en- 


couraged an emulation among them to ex- 


Cel in agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 
Conon, who deſerved his eſteem, | and 'ac- 
quired his affection, encouraged and afliſted 

| him 1 in _— 2 e agd,\ in a 

; ſhort 
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| Thott rene. Salami is annexed to her doniinien C . A = 


ſeveral of the neighbouring communities, and XXI. 


— ä 


was able to raiſe a 88 9 power that rendered — 


her reſpectable at ſea. 


Tux attachment of iges to the Athe⸗ : 


nians, in whoſe language and arts he had 


been inſtructed, was increaſed by his virtuous 


ſenſibility and grateful affection, when he 


beheld the fall of their republic, from power 

and renown, to depreſſion and ſlavery, under 
the Spartan yoke. The ſuggeſtions of Co- 
non concurred with the ſentiments of his 


own mind; and they concerted a plan for 


i weakening the power of Sparta, and reſtor- 55 
; ing Athens to its priſtine ſplendor. The 
conqueſts of Ageſilaus in Aſia forwarded the 


execution of their plan. Evagoras and Phar- 


nabazus had already made the Perſian mo- 
narch acquainted with the merits of Conon. 


In conſequence of theſe teſtimonials of his | 
merit, he had been formerly emp 1 1 in the 
he em- 


naval ſervice againſt Pharax; a 
braced this opportunity of travelling to Ba- 
bylon, and repreſenting to Artaxerxes the 


7 


_necefſity of oppoſing the Lacedzmonians on 5 


that element, in which they had acquired, 


and ſtill preſerved the command of the Ionian 
2 5 A deciſive victory at ſea would Hake 


h e 


© e * them ne Aſia. Under the quſpicious c. con- 
cs of Pharnabazus, nothing was neceſſary 
„ accompliſh this undertaking, but a body 

of ſeamen, equal to thoſe in the ſervice of 

5 the 8 ity . If the Great King would fur- 
niſh the neceſſary ſupplies, he would engagg 
= collect ſuch a number of Grecian failors 

s would give Perſia the decided ſuperiority 

{ea, and compel Ageblays to dne his 

conqueſts in the eat. 

© ARTAXERXES, delighted with the propoſal, 
55 9 80 the ſum of money required to be paid 
from his treaſury ; and Conon returned to, 
_* Cilicia, to carry his deſign into execution. 

c 2 the Greek cities and ſeaports in Aſia 

and Europe, he ſoon aſſembled a marine 
_ force, which, when joined to the ſquadrons 
commanded by Pharnabazus, enabled him to 
engage the Spartan admiral with ſuperior 
numbers. The combined armament ſet fail 
_ in queſt of the enemy ; and, as they advanced 

| beyond the northern ext mit of Rhodes, 
diſcovered the Lacedzmoni an fleet, con- 
ſiſting of a hundred gallies, in the ſpa- 
cious bay which is formed by the group of 

i ſcattered ilands called $ porades, and the 

1 FO obi 1 , e e 1 FP. not decline the 

: el 


EF ey ea ee> wan at pe woes 


won wt 


agel enga emen 
enemy> The greater number, However, de. 
ſpairitg of ſucceſs againſt ſuch fuperior num 
bers, withdrew from the engagement, and 
3 retreated towards the ſhore of Cnidus. Pi- 
fander, who poſſeſſed the courage of a ſoldier, 
without the fagacity of 4 commander, after ; 
kghting bravely, died with hohour in the 


Ire for battle, and advance Sores the - E 1. 5 q 


cauſe of his country. The conquerors, 1 


after deſtroying vaſt numbers of the ehemy, = 
captured fifty gallies; 4 memorable and irre- 
parable blow, which deprived the Lacedæ- 
monians of their em pire at fea, and of their 
dominions at t from Cuidus to | ByZan- | 
Robert ah; Mitts the — that 
be news of ſo ſevete a blow might have 
upon his troops, gave out in the army, that 
the Lacedæmonians had gained a conſiderable 
victory at ſea; and, appearing in public with 
i garland of flowers upon his Head, offeted n 
licrifice of thankſgiving” to tie gots. 1 
Thx two armes, 'Hedrly equal In num 5er, 
bow advanced "towards cach' other ön the 
Plains of Corona. The Theben, taifiig an 


3 n ran e i the © charge, 
'y- 


: 


Py 
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ſilaus repelled the Argives, who. com poſed 


tte left wing of the enemy. The Thebans 
having totally routed the Orchomenians, ad- 


vanced to take poſſeſſion of the baggage, and 


to reaſſemble their allies, who had fled to- 


Wards Mount Helicon; but Ageſilaus, - -by a 


maſterly manœuvre, intercepted them, The 


Thebans obſerving this movement, formed 2 


hollow ſquare, and waited. his approach. The 


: Spartan king, guided rather By. the impetu- | 


oſity of a ſoldier, . than the calm prudence of 


a general, attacked them in front, inſtead of 
a allowing them to paſs, that he might affail 
them in flank, or haraſs their rear. The 
ſhock was terrible, bloody, deſtructive; and, 
of all the battles which happened in his time, 
Xenophon | ſays, that this was fought with | 
the moſt deſperate fury. F inding it impoſ- 
ble to break the Thebans in front, | The 
Spartans at laſt opened their phalanx to this 
unconquerable band, and permitted them to 


ö 15 join their friends; but no perſuaſions of the 


| Thebans coud prevail on their allies to renew | 
the engagement. The Spartans thus Ter 


mained maſters of the field, which, was 2 


| ſcene of carnage, havoc, and horror. 1 
een, N he had reecived ſeve; 
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in the engagement, would not cx Af. 


retire to his tent, till he had ſeen. the dead XXI. : 


carried off on their ſhields. Being informed 
that about fourſcore of the enemy had ta- 
ken refuge in a temple. of Minerva, he ſent 
a guard to eſcort them to a place of ſafety. 
The day following the battle was employed 
in erecting a trophy, as a monument of this 
important victory; while the enemy ſent he- 
calds- to demand permiſſion to bury their 
d. Notwithſtanding his wounds, and 
weakneis in conſequence cf them, Ageſilaus 
travelled to Delphi, where the Pythian games 
were then celebrating, in order to dedicat 
ths tenth of his Aſiatic ſpoils, amounting te to 
2 hundred talents, in the bree temple 
of Apollo. Returning tow⸗ rds the Pelo- 
ponneſus, he then diſbanded. 5 ele au 
it Mil for Sparten; 
HF x was received by his cee wh! every; 
Freon of joy and gratitude. They 
beheld with admiration the ſame ſimplicity 
of manners, frugality of life, and attach- 
ment to Spartan cuſtoms, by which he had 
been formerly diſtinguiſhed. In his. Aſiatic 
expedition he had ſhared the toils of 20, Ez 
wehen peng nor was 385 to hae diſtin- 
e | LL, ; = | 


=. 


or his 


1 love of plea ding 2 
; 3 riſe the manners of the na- 
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8 5 victorious commander, tie > pee 0 the 'mo- 
ddkeſty of a private citizen; and was only 

be diſtinguiſhed from other Spartans =o a 
3 fubthHTion- to the lawvs, and attach. 


lowed, the Athenians wert 3 
mceeſtful dy fea, and the Spartans by land. 
5 Teleutias, the brother of Agefilaus, it is true, mot 
_ Kitpriſed the Piræus with twelve galhöes 5 
deſtreyec ſeseral thips of wat; and Iphi- 
Wates, the Athenian, gained ſome advantages 
33 beende thoſe grkat᷑ talents 
8 rendered lrim afterwards ſo If ther 
conſpicuous: I Vi 
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aus, Who, 3 2 nc iy — 
for ever from their dom 
of Alla: Minor. 


gn his dvr in marriage. „ 

Tun noble ambition of Conon neiths „ 
daßred or folicited: rewards or honours. fſertr 
himfelf. To raiſe his fallen countey from 3 
her tuins was the generous . and 
motive, which was the. regs. of ll, * 


er. — is nes the — 2 


queſts of Ageſilaus. To depreſt 
| te: the 8 8 he now propoſed to. 


* 
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enAT. — king, and hi 
xx. 51 "of : 
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on Conen t e the — /arma- 
ment; which . ſet ſail, and, after 
veducing the Cyelades and Cythera, and ra. 
vagh g the'coaſt of Laconia, aſſembled in the 
"I Harbours of Phalerus, Munichia, and Piræus. 
8 We dme as loſt in the important 
building che harbours and; forifie zations of 
ſoldiers and aden; con bun 


rs of: ads: natives were never in- 
: termitted. in reſtoring their celebrated capital 
t ies antient ſtrength and ſplendor. The 
| completed with aſtoniſhing 1 
dry: ; and, by a ſingular combination of vi- 
itudes, Mc he ung . after havin 
hans; was PE by: 3 hands; 
band, "ay T having er eee and de- 
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would 1d rather d have been n Fvept 2 8 


11 5 enjoy weir antient anche ö 


| They 'v were ee 70 hicrifies- every Me 
provided the Great King would withdr nds 

| from co-operating: to the re-eſtabli 
of the Abend . To accom- 
Teribazus, who reve Apes 4 Tithrauſtes 
1 fattap of the ſfoucbees provinces, and after- 
| is to Bab Fon. The previous Hiſtory of 
this ambaſſador is unknown; ; he appears, how 
ever, to have had nothing of a Spartan but 
ws name ; but. to have a all the s 


| Om d in 15 they vices rat diflimulation, | 
A and . wha 
N FE SY | es: 
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Ach but to bring ruin or cilgrace. n the 
head of the contriver. The ſaga | 
arte Antalcidas immediately repreſented him © 
as. guilty of the moſt aggravated - treachery, 1 

ingratitude, and rebellion, in violatin; p bis „ 
engagements as ſog OOn as they were n de 15 in | | 
2 the fignal obligations regciyed by 

nd his. country, and Among I tp 5 

of the Perſian jy was now IE; 
abandoned,” even by his friend Pharnabazus, . 
and Antalcidas carried on his intrigues, if nat 
without oppoſition, at leaſt with triumphant 
ſucceſs. Neither the remonſtrances of ( 0 
non, and the other Athenian ambaſſadors, nor 
thoſe of the Theban, and Se deputies 
oF, tained, every. LL thing 1 ; he ee An 
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fre the fupremacy of Pertia” © 
7 _ Theſ ſe conditions, which the moſt inlolent 
m miniſter er of the moſt in ſolent monarch! could 


hardly maſt Holicited | or deſired, awakened. 
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no jealouſy or ſaſpicion in the mind of Teri- 
bazus, who was lulled i into profound fecurity 
by the arts | of the Spartan ambaffador. The 
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fate of the patriotic Conon muſt excite | emo- 
75 Hons of forrow and regret, in every min 1d of 
Fnhbility. | After having 8. Bri iced every 
A ing, even Jultice and integ gc to the ſer- 
vice of his country, he was CO mned either 
to death or perpetual Iirnpriſonment® *. The 


ſucceſsful Antalcidas, | on the contrary * 2 Was 
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; IE difpleaſure e of his lord, and was | ſucceeded 
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Miß watch, the intereſt of the Athenian 
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the e 8 Bates were earied on by thoſd | 
Allies and incurſions that irritate without ens 
feebling, and contribute. to provokes. rather | 
man rminate hoſtilities. The L ede- 
monians ranked the country, and plunder 
the villages of their enemies in Peloponneſus. 
The Thebans and Argives, on the other hand 
laid waſte the territories of Laconia; and the 
Athenians mployed the renovated. vigour of 
their SO Aa aini 8 * _ of, the 
ſea . WES EAT 9 ot | ABSHL FEES 
Tur deatt or captivity of. ae ; 
called forth the abilities of Thraſybulus,whoſe 1 
vigour and pattiotiſm had twice reſcued his 
country from the yoke of tyranny. The 
Athenian fleet, conſiſting of forty gallirs, was ; 

entruſted to this commander; Who, having . 1 = | 
failed towards the Helleſpont, induced the 3 
inhabitants of Byzantium, and ſeveral, other 1 
cities of Thrace, to accede to-thei-Athe» Oo 
nian alliance. He next landed in the le pe 1 
of Leſbos, and, having engaged the enemm 


near Methymna, defeated the Lacedamonian 
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? HE f. 1 a amet, treaty: of An- 
"lea, owed its origin and comple- 


The ſucceſs which attended the 
1. - Ms of ee Aſia; the rapidity and 
the ſplendor of his victories, and his long- 
1 . Eoncerted plan of carrying the war into the 
| heart of Perſia, ſtruck terror into the regions 
dl deſpotiſm, and made the Great King trem- 
dle on his throne. The arrival of Conon, at 
'* © "he courtof Babylon, at this critica] conjunc- 


ture, relieved the fears of the monarch, and 
wrought a revolution in his councils. He 
_ ſolicited the command of a powerful flect, 
n 000.” 


and undertook to deprive the Spartz 
blow, of their empire at ſea, and compel 


them to relinquiſh their conqueſts in . 


In the celebrated ſea- fight with Piſander, he 


fully accompliſhed his promile ; 5 when. he 4 
Arulbed, « the SIP, of the Peloponneſian. 


* — ton 6 to = artifice and addreſs of the Lace- 
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| envy, imperious ambition, and revenge, withaw: ; | 


wer the prime. were of al heir action, 


fſtance which the G King dad give: . 
hat nbi and in particular, when age” * 
had: 1 ecbatile by PENG they" were-200m; = Tt 
by: the cruelleſt conflict of: contending: paſo 
ſons. They were willing to ſolicit an ac 
nodation with Artaxerxes, on the wn 
mortifying conditions; they were ready t 
ae eee eee e dr and. 
abandon ah Views of foreign conqueſt} 
ſian king would ceaſe: to 
ten weer and to common his floors 
gerous pores: of their Athenian cal 4 3098 - 
They found _— that while they were en- 
2 to e n their Nen Wee 
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. FI e uring a war of 
twenty-ſeven years, they had fought and © con- 
quered both in Europe and in Afia, and were 


now. in a w condition nen ame 


9 weden of hoſt h 


of diſtant Zain ue * 
concern with hor ae, In return, a, they 


Wann U rs it was given in 
charge 60 To that the articles of the peace 
were ſtrictly adhered to ; and, Lor his pur. 
e e a neck mie 
treaſury to raiſe. troops in | 
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i i the articles 6 the treaty. 
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t, 1 no intention of 2 
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/ Having found their e een e CHA * 
4 I d, Any reſolved to extend it farther by olicy 


46 encourage the ariſtocratical factions : 
inferior cities; to enflame the i ani- 
moſity of che citizens; and, under the fem 
blance of protecting the injured and oppreſſed, | 
decided every appeal to their ſenate in ſuch a 
manner as turned to the ne, 1 15 uy 77 
22 ee ee of Sparta, TREE, Pl 
Tux republic of Mantinza, Gtured i in the 
center of Arcadia, which, from a few hamlets _ 
of ſhepherds, was now' a powerful Ss was 
the firſt object of their unjuſt ambition. e 
- HARDLY a year had elapſed ſince he 1 
3 of Antalcidas, when Spartan ambaſſa. 
dors were diſpatched to Mantinca, nene 
of the moſt unjuſt and imperious commiſſions 1 
that i is recc ded | in ger acer The are 1 
ber 4 to ruze | their fortifica- | 
tions, to forſake their city, and to deſcend 5 
again into the humble and diſperſed ſtate of 
villagers; becauſe, during the late war, they 
had | ſupplied the Argives with corn, Fir 7 Lo 
"thou gh apparently in friendſhip with 8 1 
had rejoi ed at her * misfortunes. A 
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22 Ar — inſolent requeſt _ wich the; an- 

Ixit.. 4 it deſerved; ths 5 ambaſſadors retu 

* without ſucceſs, See, be War. 

0 4 rn wit a powerful army, ra- 
** raged the 1 rritory of the Mantisrana and 
. "Sv far Gee. nan wh he aroſe Land 
2 ſeheme which proved fatal to the brave 
Mantinzans. The wer * Led 


ſtream was bee below 18 eity, and the 
bdi.oundation of the walls laid under water. The 
—*.-  unburnt bricks, of which the fortifications 
dere built, diſſolved in the water by which 
„ u were overflowed, and the citizens beheld 


gp 5 | grant n We Ache which. 

hal bern Hato. propolec. der were 
ee into pA diſtinct © „ 

dl return io thi original bie eas in d 

E 4 . | | villages and n Mule ts. . h 

TI Tus {ord next diſabled their 

4 tyranny and ſeverity againſt the republic of 
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AnTIENT misToRY:. 


Phils This little community was not e- & n 4 r. 3 
empted from that Rate of ferment which pre- XXII. 


vailed throughout Greece: it was divided — 5 : 


into factions, and the party oppoſite to Sparts | 


had expelled their opponents. The autho- 5 
rity of Ageſilaus procured their return from 
exile; but new. quarrels having ariſen, com- 


miſſioners were appointed to try and puniſh 
thoſe who. were termed the moſt obnoxious 


citizens. By condemning to death almoſt 


eyery man of eminence or abilities in the 
democratical party, theſe infamous execu- 
tioners ſecured the permanent and invaria- 
ble attachment of Phlius to the oe” of 
8 Par. 


A pollonia Glicited the aſſiſtance of the Spar- 


tans, againſt the growing and dangerous 
power of Olynthus, Which was inhabited by - 


Greeks, originally from Chalcis in Eubœa. 


The Athenians, after their victories in the 
Perſian war, had annexed to their dominion | 


| many cities in the Thracian territories and 


neighbourhood, which threw off the yoke at 


the cloſe of the Peloponneſian war. Olyn⸗ 


thus was of this number. To ſecure them 


ſelves. againſt the encroaching tyranny of 


Sparta, no leſs dangerous our that of Athens, 


AT this | OT. 1223 cities as Kaas and Z 
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| 5 E. | heir city, The r er of affairs in 
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eak neſs of en: neighbours, ena- 


_ eſtabliſh their independence, bur to. extend 


dere r W 4 So formidable, ; 
and obje&s- of jelly and alarm to the ad- 


FF 
e e Chaleis and Pietea, which, mee 


perations 
| of agriculture; a at the fie tae, by its 


time ſituation, was favourable to the pur- 
ſuits of trade : they graſped at ſtill more va- 
 Juable acquiſitions, and would have extended 
their dominions on the fide of Thrace aud 

Macedon, if the ambaſſadors of Acanthus a 
. had not inter 


e «ad give an cfieQual check, c dle 
i ene. 


_ WHEN Cleigenes, the 13 . de- 


 livered, in the name of his. colleagues, their 
. en eee e eee e 


ſembly at Sparta, Mans, with 
their uſual affeation of imp: tiality, defire« 
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ſted the Spartan am- 
bition to break the ſtrength of this new con- 
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ogy reſobred, that it was ee to . 
| ;nſt the Olyn bat, Kür 
determined on, it was 48000 that the 
eee ſhould raiſe ten thouſand troops, 
with liberty to ſuch ſtates as were unable to 
furniſh the full complement of ſoldiers, to 
pay an equivalent in money, at the rate of 
half a drachma * a day for each foot ſoldier, 
and four times as much for the horſe, 
'CLerGxNss, the ambaſſador, informed the 
aſſembly, that the critical fituation of Acan- 
thus and Apollonia demanded immediate aid z 
and propoſed that, with the troops they had © 
in arms, they ſhould inſtantly for out on the 
expedition, The Lacedzmonians conſented, 
and ordered two thouſand men to march to 
Macedon without delay, under the command 
of Eudamidas ; and that his brother Phœbi- 
dag ſhould follow him as ſoon as OI 
der of the forces could be collected. 
Wx Eudamidas arrived in HOP he 
placed garriſons in ſuch cities as were moſt 
expoſed to the enemy ; but, as his forces were 1 
not yet aſſembled, he did not commence open 


ladies Potidæa. a city in alliance with 
. Thres pence hallpeany, | + USER, © 9 
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i. " ance,-in, the iſthmus of Pallene, ſurrendered to 
bt without making any defence. 


. - 2 MEANWHILE Phabidas- began en 
8 at the head of eight thouſand men, and en- 


camped in the neighbourhood of Thebes, near 
the Gymnaſium. Thebes, like all the cities 

5 of Greece, was at that time agitated by the 
cContentions of a Popular and an ariſtocratical 
or Spartan faction. Iſmenias was at the head 
| of the democratical party; Leontiades of the 
Spartan; both were polemarchs, that is, ge- 
nerals of the army, and chief magiſtrates in 
the Commonwealth. It is probable that 
N Phœbidas had e wi from the ſenate, or 
from king Ageſilaus, to take a deeided part in 
the Theban diviſions, which, made him liſten 


Wich the greater alacrity to the propoſal of 


— Leontiades, to ſeize the Citadel, to expel 
7 the adherents of Iſmenias, and take! poſſeſſion 
of it with his troops in the name of the 
Z Lacedzmonians.” Me repreſented to him, 
that nothin 8 would. be more eaſy, and at 
the ſame time more honourable, than to make 
- himſelf maſter of Thebes, a greater and more 
8 N P " 0 than the e of the Ohn. 


\ | Phony BI 1DAS | received the. propoll ith 
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| antinxnt 11 T1 nv. 1 
1 parts of; joy. The plan of operations *. C 1 « . 
ſoon ſettled between the conſpirators: | The 
ſecurity: _ 1 | 
* Kits treaty of peace, were preparing to 
celebrate the feaſt of Ceres. Ix was in the . 
midſt of ſummer, and, during the intenſe. heat 
of noon, few paſſengers were to be ſeen in tlie 

ſtreets,” Phœbidas, Who, to conceal his in- 
tentions, had made preparations for continu- Ts 


8, oonfiding with perfec 


ing his march, was at the favourable r moment 
called by his - confederate to the ſcen 
action. At this. feſtival, the Theban matrons 


went in proceſſion to the Cadmæa, or cita 


to acknowledge the paſt, and implore the fu- 
ture favours of the beneficent goddeſs Who 
preſides over the harveſt. For them the 
gates of the Cadmæa were left open, and, as 
no male was admitted to this myſtic ſolemnity, 
the place was without defence. Accordingly 
Phœbidas and his army, oonducted by Leon- 
tiades, took poſſeſſion of the -citadel Finne 5 
oppoſition. The ſenate was then fitting in 
i the market - place, Leon 
among the ſenators, and avowed that the La- 
cedæmonians had acted by his authority, not 


iades took his. place 


as enemies; but to preſerve the public tran- 
quillity. He then ſeized Iſmenias, with the 


ra of the 0 party, and ſent em 
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. to Athens. 
Wurnx the 8 


their generals had, by open. violence and force 


- of arms, taker poſſeſſion of a city in nes 
with their republic, eee and accular 
tions againſt the co! 


founded: from. all quarters. The opponents 
of Ageilaus, s, who ſuſpected his being the 
contriver . of. this ſhameful. tranſüction, de- 
zanded by whoſe authority a Spartan com- 


8 mander had committed ſuch a flagrant viola. | 
tion of public faith, ſuch a ſhocking. at of 


perfidy as would have diſgraced the rudeſt 
barbarians. Ageſilaus found no difficulty in 


- vindicating the conduct of Phœbidas, and 


publicly declared to the ſenate that the ſole 
queſtion was concerning the utility of the 


* 


Aon. Whatever was beneficial and 8 


_ dient for Sparta, a general was not only per- 
mitted but comman 
2 authority, and without waiting for or- 


med to perform, by his 


Such corrupted maxims of policy have 
5 en adopted and purſued, but ſeldom 


beration, 


Fon tar 3 e e fon, 
: n this atrocious enterprize, that one of 


avowed, except by the L cedzmonians. The, 


: _ after a 125 e and mature deli- 
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; | beration, dad, „ to their tne” by-. c 1 
ocriſy, © That Phabidas ſhould be it rg 


fand drachmas;#;, but that Ka cits el thou. 5 
be retained, , and defended by a ſtrong earths. | 
- ſon.” The Lacedzmonians, not fatisfied with © 
this act of . injuſtice and perfidy, ſent com. 
miffioners from the cities in their. e 10 1 
Wake or rather to condemn Iſmeniag, who, ac — 

Terzurias, the brother. 8 8 1 „ 
eee in the place of Phœbidas, ts 
command ten thouſand troops deſtined againſt 
Olynthus. By the aſſiſtance of Amintas, 
ing of Macedon, he compelled the G © 
thians to retire. within -the inelsſure and: 

ection of their walls. Many. fallies wert 1 
made, with uncertain ſucceſs ; but T eleu⸗ 1 


OY 


- 


with greater precipitation ee nt . 
Olynthians never halted till they arrived: RE | 1 bk. 4 
under the fortifications. The townlaen them. 
mounted the batticments, and allaulted tha! 1 "ff 
Dag darts, arrows, and o gp 
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5 ener, weapons. At che fame” tim 


ravaging the Olyn 


army, which were in readineſs Neid the! 
— walls,  fallied forth with f impetuoſity: the 
= | Spartan general fell in ' the firſt attack ; the 
army was repulſed with 
fled to Acanthus and Apollonia. 3 
Tuis check ſerved: only to animate 3 8 
| aa of the Lacedæmonians. f In the third 
year of the war, king Ageſipolis marched into 
Macedon with a ſtrong reinforcement. After 
iar territories, he took 8 


by ſtorm the ſtrong city of Torona; but in 


5 berna. The Olynthians were now cut off 


8 Were at laſt compelled by famine to capitu- = 
ate.” They - relinquiſhed all claim to the 
_ Chalcidics; gave up the cities of Macedon " 


the midſt of his ſucceſs he was ſeized with a ; 
calenture, and died in the ſeventh day of the 
Z diſeaſe. Cleombrotus, his brother, ſucceeded 
to the throne of Sparta; and Polybiades was 
appointed to command "the forces * 
Olynthus. ER Ss 
-. Ps: 1 karren led the city 7 by land, 
while a ſquadron of Lacedæmonian veſſels 


blocked up the adjacent harbour of Mecy- 


from all ſapplics both by ſea and land; and 


their former ſovereign, and bound themſelves 


to 9 © on all . the mandates of their : 


. 


ſu 
re 


TOES us TOR v. 


Stan Allies. After the fubmilneon of che 0 HA r. 
Gee Alien re-eſtabliſhed his court XXII. 
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at Pella, which thenceforth continued to > be” __ 


EY”. 


the refidence of the Macedonian kings. 
Tur 8 partans, after they had ſeized van 
4 a ong arm the Theban et maintained” 


poſſeffion of it during five years, with a Sar- 1 


riſon of fifteen hundred men. The parti- 


zans of ariſtocracy and Sparta now acquired 5 


an entire aſcendancy i in the government, and 
the Thebans experienced 5 


deſpotiſm in Thebes, they perſecuted the un 


happy exiles from their country, till at _— 
both thoſe in the city, and thoſe who had 1 
fled from it, driven to the laſt extremities, 
and deriving courage from deſp: pair, were 1 


termined to hazard every thing rather than 
to groan any long Ser under the Lacedemonian 
+ yoke. PEO 


to accident or oppolition. 


their at 


retain. It 195 a ſtate of dependence. Corte; 
1 5 © acknowledged: 


Es very ſpecies of op- 
preffion. Not ſatisfied with the exerciſe of wh 


. Ir 4 


Ax this time the proſperity bf Sparta apes 155 
peared to be in its greateſt ſplendor, and its 
power ſo firmly eſtabliſhed as to of defiance” : 
the cities 0 . 6tia, had lately pi to 3 
ority. They had contrived mea- 
ſures to dns) the pride of Argos, and to 


.'ackn wiedaed their jucikdiion,and ws rade y 
to obey their 3 The Athenians, 
— Ae by the late treaty, of their allies, and 

reduced to their individual ſtrength, were not 
condition to contend for dominion with 
1 powerful rival. If any ſtate or city * 


ina 


: . to ſhake off their authority, imme. 


5 diate and ſevere puniſhment reduced them 5 
obedience, and ſtruck terror into the neigh. 
bouring communities. While thus they ty- 


rannized over Greece, the Great King was 
£ their ally, and the wealth and Power of Perſia 


der meaſu 
Bur, notwithſtanding t is: | apparent tran- 


quillity, a revolution was preparing in a quar- 
W they had inflicted the deepeſt in- 


juries, but whence they neither expected = 


apprehended any. attempt towards retaliation. 


The four hundred Thebans, who had fled to 


Athens after Phœbidas had taken the citadel, 


were baniſhed by a a public | decree of their 
country. The Lacedzmonians, to give a 
preſumptuous proof of their tyrannical and 
damineering ſpirit, ordered the Athenians to 

| withdraw their pg from theſe unhappy 
| their city. 
The humaniry and generofty, ir, and pe- 
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culiar to e ee as. well as their gra- CHAT 
titude awards the Thebans, for affording them xxII. 
an aſylum when they were baniſhed. by the — 
thirty tyrants, prompted them to reject the i= 
famous propoſal. At the ſame time, Leontiades 
ſent ſome of his devoted creatures to aſſaſſinate 
the chief of the exiles; but Androclides alone 
fell a victim to his iniquitous machinations. 
Felopidas, the ſon of Hippocles, who ACred. 
a diſtinguiſhed part in the deliverance . of 
Thebes, was: among the exiles Who had 
ſought protection in Athens. Elevated with | 
the native courage of his mind, and fired with” 
reſentment againſt the late inſtances: of Spar- 
tan treachery and cruelty, he exhorted "his 
fellow-exiles no longer to ſuffer in filence, 
but to take up arms at once to avenge their 
own cauſe, and aſſert the liberty of chats 7 
country. Let us follow,” continued he, 
« the example of Thraſybulus, Who, with 1 
heroic magnanimity, ſet out from Thebes with 
a handful of brave men to eruſh the oppreſſors 
of Athens. So let us, by one blou, for glory” 
and revenge, expel the tyrants of our N 
and reſtore it to its antient freedom. 
Taxis diſcourſe made a deep impreſſion. 
on the baniſhed Thebans ; ; and, while they 
deliberated bY night on this . R. ng 
2 a | 9 
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ena 4 . > Mello one erb t Wa er, introduced d Phyl- 
II. Mas, bis friend, who had juſt arrived from 
DP man whoſe ſituation, boldneſs, and 
8 addreſs, £ fitted ima for the ence ang 22 1 
bes H EY 17 ee to ths Web | 
Kean cauſe, he followed the changes of go- 
NN and, by his complaiſance, offici- 
ouſneſs, and. adulation, had Sanne himſelf 
into che good graces and the confidence of 
Leontiades, Archias, and the other Theban 
Þ e He x was 3 to the council, 


TER exi led amis ks e us 
| 5 10 and fixed the time of their enterprize, 
communicated it to their friends at Thebes. 

When they had aſſembled, on the confines of 
Attica, ſeven * of the youngeſt and moſt dar- 
ing, with Pelopidas at their head, (di (guifed 
themfelves like huntſmen, and, arriving at 
the gates towards evening, paſſed unſuſpected. 
They were concealed in the houſe of Charon | 
that night and the following day. . 
On the eventful evening that Ae mede 
TY: them t to Gs he T bebes and 8 7 8 
A we *. — ny 
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Hac prepared a f agni 


bent entertiinment för 4ep of che ee Il. ig 


Archias and Philip; and promiſed to render 
0 repaſt more exquiſite and alluring by the 


Ver e e e ee 1 "2 


5 49. 8 8 2 
TEE diene of: Phyllidas N the 


* luxurious viands to gratify the ſenſes ; 
and the rickeſt wines to diſſolve the ſoul in 
pleaſure. But in the height of their feſtivity 
and voluptuous expectations, a meſſenger ar- 
rived from Athens, with letters that con- 
tained a circumſtantial account of the whole 
conſpiracy. The courier, with marks of 
haſte and agitation, deſired to ſee: Archias, 
and, haying deliyered the pacquet into his 
hand, informed him, that his Athenian friend 
deſired he would read the letters immediately, 
for they related to ſerious affairs. Archias 
replied, ſmiling, © Serious affairs to-morrow;” 
and, putting them unapened under his-pillow, 
continued the debauch. Phyllidas now re- 
tired to introduce the conſ pirators, diſguiſed 
like women of pleaſure. Their arms were 
concealed 'by their female veſtments, and their 
faces overſhadowed by wreaths of pine and 
- poplar. At their arrival, the tyrants, intoxi- . 
8 A . and wine, ſent up 
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had been the chief actors i in this ſcene; but 


an important-part of the work remained 
hind; to diſpatch Leontiades, and the other 


| ſupporters of the uſurpation. Conducted by 


Phyllidas, who. was ſtill unſuſpected, the con- 
ſpirators found the houſes of the magiſtrates 


odpen to receive them. Leontiades, who was 
_, afleep, awaked at the tumult, and, arming | 
* himſelf with his (word, boldly fought in his 


own defence; it was reſerved to Pelopidas to 
11 the earth of this early contriver and chief 
abettor of the Theban calamities and diſgrace. 


_ conſpirators. 5 
an tyrannicide being 4 


with equal celerity and ſucceſs, couriers were 
ſent to the Thracian plain, to inform the 


Theban exiles, who. immediately ſet out for 


the ſcene of action. The conſpirators next 
opened the different priſons, which were fil- 


led with the unhappy victims of tyrannical 
oppreſſion. Five hundred captives were re- 


| leaſed, who formed a en acceflion. of 
ſtrength to their deliverers. They furniſhed 
N e ee eee Which 
EN 77 = 
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s drew their daggers, and laid 
- the tyrants. at their feet. Charon and Melle 


His aſſociates fell by the hands of the other 
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they broke open. The whole city was nom ena 


in a ſtate of agitation, uncertainty, and ter- 


For. The houſes, though at midnight, weee 
illuminated with torches; the ſtreets were | 
TOW ded with multitudes paſſing and repaſſing, . 
4 knowing whither they went; and . - 


all longed, with impatience. and anxiety, fur 


the return of the dawn, that they might learn 


the cauſe of theſe diſorders, and know what 


In the midſt of this 


deſtiny awaited 


dee a herald announced, with a loud voice, 


the death of the tyrants, and invited the 
finds of bete to an in the lorious 


Among the firſt who obeyed | this. 
1 Epa- | 


ns to liberty was the celebr⸗ 


* © 


1 of Pydriguras, which De had Md 


forbade him to take an ative PE in the 
with th blood of his nnn But, 5 
after the revolution in favour” of hberty was 
accompliſhed, he armed with alacrity in the 
cauſe of his country; and his example gave 
A a tion to the Theban you why, - 


Nr macning the exiles arrived 625 * 5 | 
"TINY: 1 


, the ſon of Polymnis. The philo- 
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5 and of 11 ; its, which. continued 
Rs ES 7 all quarters, Pelopidas and 
his) friends went to the market- place; ex- 


.  xevolution 3 and, with the unanimous conſent 
of their fellow. citizens, reſtored the antient 
3 republican form of goyernment. At the 
ſame time, a: ſolemn ſacrifice was offered to 
the gods, by the ſacred miniſters of religion, 
- 1 the reſtoration - of the public liberty. At 
ae the ſolemnity, the people roſe up 
OE. loud acclar 
| flederated patriots as the avengers and deliver- 
ers of their country. Pelopidas, Mello, and 
Charon, ns - then enden e 
thief magiſtrats. Hal the 
1 | On the night of he cn y ths Lace- 
3 demon garriſon, which held en of 
tte - citadel, by unaccountable . negligence, 
= . nee or infatuation, beheld the ſcene of 
„„ 
3 5 prevent the revolution from taking place. 
Ilkuftee thouſand Thebans had taken 26 i in 


Fe e Sn ; yet they 


rs 25 1 8 * 
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government ; ; 


plain, aw | the den. were ſum. f 


& people the neceſſity of the 


tions, and received the con- 


en to — the governors or 


— — 


mop: ant to'de 


an n * 1 1 10 „ 
3 to run the news of the conſpi- 
letnand an i gene hb weider 
ment. 8 1111 2;3% * 5 ine, l 

* nx different was the conduct: or bb. 
pidas and his aſſociates, on the ſame memo 
rable occaſion; not blinded by ſucceſs; they 
neglected: no precaution that could enſure the 
accol mplihment of their meaſures, and the 
e-eftabliſhment of the commotiwealth, They 
ordered the meſſengers, whom they had nt 
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to acquaint the Theban exiles with the de- 
ſuuction of their o ppreſſors, to proceed With 


all expedition to Athens, to communicate the 
of the revolution; and to implore ca , 


tidings 
immediate aid of the Athenians. This re- 


queſt was inſtantly complied with; the Athe-- 


nans embraced the precious opportun ity a 2 


depreſſing their enemies and elevating their . 
friends. A confidetable army was ordered to 


the relief of the! Thebans, Which arrided at 
Thebes the day a 
pleted the revolution. ... 

AANIMATED* by this: chioforvemciny) 


Thebans reſolvec 


« 
8 


to attack the Cadmæa with- 


phon, whoſe narrative appears the mo ſt au- 0 


ter Felariate had 755 3 d 


N E x 
the combined army. According to Xeno- 5 


Ver II. thentic, | Py 


=" XII. "fs a 585 pn on-condition of being perm 

| 5 3 to retire in ſafety, and to retain their arms. 

1 But, while they provided for their own ſecu- 

* 8 rity, agrecably to that ſtrong and unconquer- 
8 . borbarity which marked the « * of 


. eee of he Conquerors, thoſ . 
wretched Thebans who had devoted them- 90 
ſelves to the intereſt of 8 parta, and taken re- 5 
+ : fuge in the citadel. | Many of them 1 vice WE 
tts to the vengeance of the oppoſite £ faction; Wl + 
- a few. only were ſaved by the interceffion of Ih 
3 ; Athenians *, the only nation of antient a 
. 2 | Europe, except the, Sicilians, who ſeem to 4 
__ have had ay: Kaolin s of PHY, or: ne of 0 
11 e then | 
Wren the 3 1 . the Cad- 
mæa, und arrived at Megara, they found Cle- 
odcnmbrotus coming to their aſſiſtance, at the 
= 7- by of a powerful army. If he had arrived 
_ + - = beg he might have preſerved the ci- 
** but the tardy meaſures of the Lacedz- 
1 monians frequently defeated. their enterprizes. 
* 15 The three commanders who had ſurrendered 
. 15 the citadel wete brought to trial; two. of 
hem were condemned to death, and ſo great | 
2 A W 855 ® Nenoph, | | | 
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pay it, he went into voluntary baniſhment. ä XXII. — 
P ELO I DAs obtained the honour of this — — 
revolution, which, for the wildom Fro mage 


2 we cc 4 


it was conducted, and the wat e = 3 
which it was accompliſhed, 18. ſcarcely to. be 


walleled i in the annals of the Grecian repub- = 
ies. It gave a new political exiſtence to hs 1 


rbebans, led them to a train of heroic at- 4 

dhicvements, and rendered their hiſtory as 5 M 

 Wilufrious as it had formerly been obſcure. + 7 
Titz rebellion of the Thebans, as it was . 


called at Sparta, wounded the pride, and pro- 
roked the reſentment of that tyrannical re- 
public. : The Ephori and the ſenate imme ?rĩxP 
* Wdately reſolved to puniſh their revolted ſub- „„ = 
eds with exemplary. ſeverity. "Agetilans, ' 8 
By ade Pretenice | of his great age, declined wer 55 


5 brotus, 88 had Kal? OKs to 05 8 = 
5 ipelipolts. In the midſt of winter he e- =_ 
tred Bœotia, at the head of a ſtrong army; 4 TE. 
but his operations were neither vigorous. nor 2 
deciſive, Nothing Was performed worthy of e rl 
the Spartan, name. At the end of the cam _ 
hien he _ to Sparta, having ſent 8 
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. 2 | 1 D . 7. e kn 4 3 . to the 
xm, garriſon at Theſpiz, which was commanded 


Y 2 8 8 Fe wears, the Athenians, partly from 
1 den natura fickleneſs, partly from their 


tmey thought themſelves unable to take the 
A field, renounced their alliance with the The- 
bians, and puniſhed , by i im priſonment or exile, 
=: -: thch+ of the citizens as hag favoured their 
b cauſe. The Theban chiefs, who foreſaw the 
. ruinous effects of this deſertion, contrived, 
_ according | to Xenophon, a ſingular ſtratagem 
do recover the Athenian alliance. They {ent 
emiſſaries to Sphodrias, who commanded the 
garriſon at Theſpiz, © to propoſe to him, as 

aan exploit that would aggrandiſe his name, to 
ſeize the Piræus by ſurprize,, the ptincipal 
1 ornament and defence of Athens; 3 an action 
which would tranſmit his memory to future 
times, and raiſe his fame above the glory of 
Phcebidas, who became fo illuſtrious and re- 
Th nowned at Sparta, by ſurprizing, i in a fimila 

7 manner, the citadel of Thebes.” 3 
©  'SynoDRIAs, whoſe vanity and ian 
prompted him to wiſh for an opportunity of 
98 __ performing, a ſplendid action, undertook the 


N FL 9 and confidence. He 
et 


: of the Spartans, againſt whoſe forces 
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aa out from Theſpiæ early in the morning, A 8 1 
in expectation to reach the Piræus before the XXII. 


dawn of the next day. But, as the diſtance ' 
etween Theſpiz and Athens exceeded forty 


miles, the morning overtook him in the Thra- W 
cian plain near Eleuſis, whoſe aſtoniſhed i- 
habitants conveyed the intelligence to Athens. 
Finding his plan diſcovered, he made a 
, ſhameful. retreat, after having ravaged the 
country. This perfidious defi gn, and the 
atrocious conduct of Sphodrias in plundering + 
| the peaceful villages, enraged the Athenians; _ 
who immediately ſent ambaſſadors to Sparta, 55 
loudly complaining of the in juſtice and the ' 
inſult. The Spartans, according to cuſtom, ny 
diſavowed the conduct of Sphodrias. Te 
was ſummoned. before the council, and tried; 
but was preſerved from death by the influence 
of Ageſilaus. A tender friendſhip, we are 
told, had long joined, in the moſt cordial 2 
union, Archidamus, the ſon of the 8 partan 5 
king, and Cleonymus, the ſon of Sphodrias; 
and, that the interceſſion and tears of the for- | 


mer, for the father of his friend, induced Apge- 


ſilaus to e with authority | in wy be⸗ | 


half. | 


8 3 5 — 


80 . is the 5 up Xcuopta who * 
ha too often employed the artful and eloquent 
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be VVV 
. 8 it 18 evident, that the pojut and 


his authority, or at leaſt with his knowledge ; 
and the abſurdity of the tale, related by 
5 Fi He to account for the acquittal of the 
. nal com ander, is ſo groſs and glaring, 
„ one is s amazed to think how jt could im. 
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im licty of his ſtyle to diſguiſ * id emb 


ious plan of 8 phodrias proceeded upon 


ctimi 


poſe even on the credulity of the Greeks, 


7 The Athenians beheld it in its true light 1 


and, con fidering the acquittal of 8 Phodrias as 


0 participation of his crime, reſolyed imme- 
wy diately 1 to renew their alliance with Thebes, 
' and made the : 


m . vigoro us Progaretions for 


1 now W Rent che command of 


the army againſt Thebes, which amounted to 
__ eighteen thouſand fot, and fifteen hundred 
horſe. He engaged in frequent . ſkirmiſhes 
5 with the enemy, but performed nothing i im- 


portant, or adequate to his, former, reputation. 


By theſe frequent, but undeciſiye hoſtilities, 
he inſtructed" the Thebans in the art of war, 
and diſciplined them for greater {eryices. 


- Chabrias, the celebrated Athenian general, 
\ offered him battle | 987 Thebes; ; but ſuch was 


the 5 


» wy 


he nt eder 1 Whic 5 -2 i 
up, that the Spartan king, notwithſtanding g 
his ſuperiority of numbers, declined the cm- [ 

bat, and retreated with his army from Thebes. 

After his 7 
rious in every encounter with the enemy. oi 1 

When he returned to Sparta to be cured of | 
his wounds, Antalcidas ſaid t in raillery, „„ 

« Theſe are the rewards 7e have obtained 1 

for teaching the Thebans to conquer.” The i 
other Spartan generals were equally unfortu- 

nate: Phœbidas, who had ſucceeded to tze 
| command of Theſpiz, was totally n 9 


fell by the | d of e in the battle of f 
Tanagra. 2 
WuILE hoſtilities were aka: ac on. 


Seenſufally/ at ind, de Athenian. n 
proved victorious at ſea. Chabrias, who was ' f 


nian fleet, commanded by Pollis, near the iſſe 


Timotheus, the ſon of Conon, and who ſuſ- 
tained, by his valour and exploits, the fame 
1 ae his illuſtrious father, commanded the 


Anne r nrs roa v. | a} 31 „ . 
n n of his troops, and cu A P. 
S XxxII. 


4 


vantageous poſition 


treat, the Thebans proved victo- 


and ſlain; and the Lacedæmonian 


equally qualified to diſcharge the duties of 
admiral and general, attacked the Lacedæmo 


of Naxos, and, notwithſtanding their ſuperi- 
ority of numbers, gave them a total defeat. 
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. having « deſtroyed - 


ment of the Spartans, he: mind" the-coaſt; 
i of Laconia, and laid the iſlands of Corcyra, 
 Zacinthus, and Leucadia, under heavy con- 
tributions. A ge 
among the Lacedzmonian - dependencies; 


eral. deſertion Prevailed i 


Chios and Bizantium, with many other ſtates, 
the: Sparta © connexion, | and once 
lod, themſelves er: the, Pon 


+ (ANY in one of; Fs 1 "I 


which he called Rhetre, forbade the Lace- 


ans to make war frequently on the 7 
"ns enemy, leſt, by compelling them to de- 
fend themſelves, they ſhould teach them to 


1 + aw ſoldiers. | It was by this war of 


irmiſ in frequent, though undecifive 
cam paigns, a Pelopidas trained his ſoldiers 
0 the uſe of arms, and taught them to tront 
the 8 parrany 1 in . ed wichaok. terror or 
diſmay. e . 

Tur — at t Tegyrs was. 2 a more im- 
portant nature, and ſerved as a prelude to the 
battle at Leuctra. The Theban army were 
returning from Archomenos, they found the 


„ 


Lacedæmonians poſted to intercept them near 
Tag. Ons. of the foldiers ran n with tre⸗ 
. 


ANTIENT (11S TORY. 
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mather, replied the general, that the enemy 


have fallen into ours.” Immediately he r 
de ed his e to advance to the front, and 2 
begin the combat. He knew that the ſacred 

L 3 5 was all his infantry, would _ 
break through the enemy, though much ſu- 
perior in number. After a fierce and „ 


lent onſet, the two generals of the Lacedæn 


nians were killed, and their troops were e 5 ; 


perſed, and fled in diſorder. 1 
Tus little encounter was, in 1 mea=- 


. the ſouree of the great events which 
followed. It had never been known in any 
former engagement, either againſt the Per- 
fans or Greeeks, that the Lacedamonians . 

were defeated with the ſuperiority of numbers 
on their fide, They now loſt that honour- N 
able diſtinction, and the Thebans, in their 
turn, ſtruck terror into thoſe era 8250 Ps © 


midated all Greece, 


\BeFoRE this period, the Thebans had 1 : 
conſidered in an inferior and contemptible 
- light, and were held in deteſtation by the _ 
Greeks on account of their former alliance 
with Xerxes. While the other ſtates of Greece 
2558 os for pro-emingnees'a or contended for 


"oy | 45 


fallen into the hands 55 the e 1715 pn WII. io. 
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ſed eier given a an ren to their 


"0 character, and to have rendered chem 

| E as eee of conqueſt and renown as 

_ "Si formerly been for quiot nee pre et 

E- gut although ihe uncommon abilities and 
virtues of two en men, and the eee 


e been oj of confderable eee in 
rouſing the ſpirit of their c countrymen, yet it 
does not ſeem reaſonable to concur with tlie ge- 


; ” : ; ; gneral opinion in aſcribing to this eircumſtance 
Alone the aſcendancy which Thebes had ac- 
3 | quired over republics, which had formerly be- 


held her with contempt, An accidental cauſe 
| ſeems inadequate to produce permanent effects. 
Voictory in an engagement may be owing to the 
1 5 049g kill and activity of the commander ; 
2 a ſyſtem of public meaſures, highly beneficial 
| 5 co a nation, e be adopted and carried into 
eeuxecution by one illuſtrious man; but to en- 
5 ſure a continued courſe of ſucceſs during a 
war which laſted for ſeveral years; to beſtow. 


. - " peſources on a people who were totally de- 
=. en of them; to elevate ®: republic above 
o e rivals. 

: _ | | : : 8 


| 


* 


1 1 5 
power ; are operations far beyond the abilities 


| end influence of ſingle men. If we examine — 
a uy the revolutions of Greece, 


2 cauſes will appear to account for the 


: elevation which | Thebes now aſſumed abovp . 


. the neighbouring republics,” - 


ities which the Atkins 14 . | 7 


Spartans occaſioned to. one another, as well : 


as to their neighbours, by their ambitious 
ſtruggles for pre- eminence; the perpetual Ops: 


\ conteſts which, for more than half a . 


had been exhauſting the ſtrength of theſe 


republics, augmented: the relative importance 
of the fl urrounding ſtates, ſome of whom, by. 
A felicity rare in that age, were ſo fortunate « 6 


to enjoy long intervals of tranquillity. 1 


THEBES, in particular, had, by ſure but 


Us lent ſteps, arrived at power, and gradually 
extended her authority over the ſmaller coin 


munities in Bœotia . Neither Athens nor 
© Sparta had been alarmed by her progreſs, and. 
vigilant to check the encroachments of each 


other, they had neglected to prevent the in- 


creaſe of a republic, whoſe reputation and : 


* By the peace of Antalcidas, che Bœotian cities were 
declared independent; but in two campaigns after the war 


e eee to the 5 


es of Thebes. 


luſtre 15 
SES. Bit 

8 . 2 8 4 1 
3 2 Bats 
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8 4 


. inj a e lie, wa” oppreſſion, as 


* drove the Thebans to. deſpair; and, having 
” " wt an odious and i ign 10M ous YO: they 


# 


threw it off for N 


5 Tux Thebans were more hubs es 


_ ſtrength of body than ingenuity of mind; and 
though, Pindar excepted, they were little ad- 
dicted to the purſuit of intellectual excellence 
or literary fame, yet they cultivated, with pe- 
Z - 3 care, the gymnaſtic exerciſes, which 
gave the addseſs and dexterity of art to the 


1 eng of their gigantic members. The 


tyranny and oppreſſion of Sparta firſt rouſed 
their paſſions and their feelings, and the col- 


Von of oppoſing bodies kindled that ſpark | 


had made conſiderable i improvements in the 

exerciſe of cavalry, and in the general ar- 
rangement and manceuvres of an army. 

PERSONAL. friendſhip, emulation, and . 

bin of aſſociation 1 . by the ne- 

„ e _ 


* 


which animated them with a new exiſtence, 
and inſpired them with the love of freedom 
5 and of fame. They purſued every method to 

render their ambition ſucceſsful. They had in- 
troduced a rigid ſyſtem of military diſcipline ; ; 


rin HISTORY. „ 
vr of {elf fence, produced. A combina- CH: APs - 
Bos, w ere each came under the moſt ſacred xX1s 
| fl © cngagements-/to defend his companions to his © — —_— 
laſt breath. This wesen. which was 7 1 
* the facred band,” conſiſted originally * = 


of three hundred men, in the prime of ä 
= of tried fidelity, and was n conſpicuous 25 
in the annals of Greece. > as e — I 
Ax this critical time two N men 
3 up to improve the favourable incidents 
of the pang give a direction to the e i - 


— 


their C | mY T7 7 . n „ 
0 . 4 Sa 0. {355584 + 2 wy p e „ N N 3 | 
* 3 = I. -— 


: Tuxer were 8 and Epaminondas.. 5 
25 ſevere perſecution, to which the diſei | 
of Pythagoras had been expoſed in Italy, 
pelled the few, who. .could eſcape from the 
- barbarity of their enemics, to take ſhelter in 
Greece. In this native ſoil of ſcienee they 5 

5 1 protection and reſpect, and anne, + 
_ ployed, to inſtruct. youth. in the tenets. 5 

philoſophy. Hence the Theban paif, as 
Ras have been called, found prece oak: Who 
pond out the path which leads to virtues 

and ta glory. Pelopidas Was deſcended A 
one of the chief families of Thebes, and edu- + Op 
cated in the greateſt; affluence; but even in 
early youth he applied his fortune to the nobleſtt 
uche ſes, in raiſing 50 worthy, who were de-. 
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Artaxerxes n new ene e to * 
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CHAP. but this e eee « 
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of importance. The kings of — in 
” thoſe times, pretended to direct from their 


cabinet all the tranſactions of a diſtant cam- 
paign; and traced out to their generals plans 
of military operations, from which they were 


not to depart without new orders from court. 


| "tears, prevailed on the humanity of the At 
nians to grant them an aſylum i in their city. 
ALL: Greece now. AR to grow weary of 1 


Whatever abilities a commander might poſ- 


| ſeſs, his hands were bound; he was afraid 
to exceed his powers, for, by gaining a vic- 
tory, he might loſe his head. If the councils 
of Iphicrates had been followed, Memphis 
might have been taken by ſurprize, and all 
Egypt recovered; but, as Pharnabazus waited 
for the inſtructions of a diſtant court, his 
tardy meaſures prolonged. the dominion of 
the Egyptian king. Iphicrates withdrew: to 
Athens with diſguſt and diſdain. 
Tun Thebans, who refuſed to follow he - 
ſtandard of Artaxerxes, about this time totally 
deſtroyed Theſpiæ and Platæa, and expelled 
the inhabitants. The Platæans implored the 
protection of the Athenians, though in alli- 
ance with Thebes. Their paſt ſervices and 
preſent ſufferings, their intreaties and their 


 ANPIENT HISTORY. 
war, which had its origin in the injuſtice and 


oppreſſion of 8 parta, and which had no other 
tendency than to confirm the aſcendancy of 


one - ſtate, whole tyranny and inſolence had 


been long intolerable; or to elevate another 
to a pre- eminence which would be dangerous 


to her neighbours, and deſtructive to herſelf. 


The Athenians, diſguſted with the inſolence 
and cruelty of the Thebans, in deſtroying the 
cities of Theſpiæ and Platæa, and in their 


recent attempt to commit depredations in 


Phocis, were diſpoſed to renew their alliance 


with the Spartans. Acquainted with this 
ſtate of the Grecian affairs, and needing new 


ſupplies to reduce his revolted ſubjects in 


Egypt, Artaxerxes ſent a new embaſſy to the | 


ſeveral ſtates of Greece; deſiring them to lay 
down their arms, and to accommodate all dif- 
ferences. en to the treaty of Antal- 


eidas a e © 


A CONVENTION. of deputics was held at 


Sp ta; The orators, Calliſtratus and Anto- 
cles, Lag ra by the Athenians; Ageſilaus 


appeared on the part of Sparta; while Epa- 


minondas was appointed by the Thebans to 
ſupport the dignity and the intereſts of their 


republic. an Seploring. thoſe „ ohappy 


Wer. II. e : E and 


— e 
— — — 


. 
1 e degradation 5 


A view or 


XXII. _ propoſed to renew the peace of Antalcidas, 


zich was equally favourable to all the Grecian 


communities. To this propoſal all parties con- 


cerned unanimouſly agreed. When Epaminon- 


das offered to ſign the — in the name of the 


Bœotian confederacy, Ageſilaus aſked, whe- 


ther the Thebans Ended to comply with 


74 the treaty, by granting independence to Bœo- 
ta? On the other fide, Epaminondas de- 
manded, whether Sparta had determined to 


grant independence to Laconia ? * Shall the 
Bœotians be free? faid- the Spartan king, 
riſing in wrath ; Ves, replied Epaminon- 
das, © whenever you reſtore e to che La- 


cedæmonians and Meſſenians. 


Turx, addreſſing the deputies of the con- 


| federates, he expoſed, in its true light, the na- 


ture of the treaty they were about to ſanction. 


„ Convened to eſtabliſh the general freedom 
of Greece, you are going to confirm the deſ- 
potiſm of a tyrant. The treaty, in appear- 
ance, reſtores liberty to every community, 
mall and great; but its real object is, that 


Thebes ſhould diminiſh her own ſtrength by 


. giving freedom to the Bœotian ſtates, while 
- Sparta” retained in ſubjection its numerous 


| g * whoſe — ſhe would demand on the 


a . firſt 
. U N 
} 


AN TIENT AI TAL 
Felt occaſion: If you now conſent to the CHAP. 


deftruction of the Theban power, while that 


your ſole defence againſt Lacedzmonian ty- 
ranny, and place the yoke of ſubjection upon 


2 own necks: But if any portion of Gre- 


* 
1 0 


XI. 
of Sparta remains unimpaired, you deſtroy gn 
NR 


cian ſpirit remains; if the memory of your 


_ anceſtors ſtill lives within you, you will pro- ; 
tect rather than deftroy this new temple to 


liberty, and will follow the auſpicious ex- 


- of its votaries, who have nobly . 


ſerted their e and confirmed] it by theic 


ſwords. | | 
F Is firm and a PRINT e foundett | 


on principles of with and juſtice, ſunk deep 


into the hearts of the deputies. Though. 


they APPEARED to be convinced by the long 
and laboured reply * of Ageſilaus, and were 


' REALLY intimidated by the power of Sparta, 
yet they carried with them from the aſſembly 
the ſentiments of the patriotic Epaminondas, 


and diſſeminated them in Greece. 


 THEBES, now excluded from the A 4 N 
peace, was expoſed to all the vengeance of 
+ Opus; 1 without friend or ally, had, 1 


= * It was on mis occaſion that „ faid, 41 Jae 


compelled we Spar tans to . their monoſyllables.” | 


„„ — — 


* 
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CHAP, to all appearance, armed —_ inſets the ge- 


+? XXII. 
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neral confederacy of Greece. But Epami- 


' nondas and the Thebans well knew, that this 
confederacy was more nominal than real. The 
Spartan allies were by no means cordial in 
their cauſe ; and the Athenians, although they 


might endeavour to depreſs the pre-eminence, 


would not deſert the diſtreſſes of Thebes. The 
Spartans too had degenerated from their an- 
| Lent character; and the ſtrength. of the ſtate - 
vas impaired by their frequent and almoſt un- 
_ Interrupted. hoſtilities. The laws of Lycur- 
gus had, in a great meaſure, ceaſed to govern 
them; wealth and luxury had been intro- 


duced, and become general; and ſuch of the 


antient inſtitutions as ſtill remained in force, 


tended, upon a change of circumſtances, to 
produce pernicious inſtead of beneficiab effects. 
While the Spartans remained ſatisfied with 
their ſimplicity of manners, poverty, and he- 


roic virtue, the ts which diſcouraged | all 
intercourſe with ſtrangers, and prohibited 
them from being admitted to the rank of 


citizens, was in ſtrict conformity to the pecu- 
ar ſpirit and character of the Lacedæmonian 


conſtitution. But when they departed from 
their antient maxims, became ambitious, opu- 
lent, victorious, almoſt always engaged in war, 
not for hr Va for conqueſt and domi- 


nion, 


* 
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mankind, was abſurd and impolitic. As they 
never thought of incorporating the conquered 
nations, or aſſociating their allies with their 
citizens, it was impoſſible for them to con- 
_ tinue conſtantly em ployed in war, without 


| being at length expoſed to inevitable deſtruc- 


tion. Not only the defeat, but even the vic- 


tory, which deprived them of their valuable 


citizens, was a public. calamity ; ; every loſs. Was 


irreparable; and, notwithſtanding their expe- 


dients to prevent this effect, the numbers of 
the 8 partans gradually decreaſed. 
A 1,onc courſe of hoſtilities had deprived 
them of the beſt half of their citizens; their 
antient renown was tarniſhed in the battle of 
7 Tegyra; and neither their allies, whom they 
oppreſſed, nor their ſubjects, whom they en- 
ſlaved, were likely to be 8383 * 


niſts 1 in the field. | 
Tus great conteſt, Which involved the 


fate of two powerful republics, was ſoon 
brought to the deciſion of the ſword. It was 
determined in tlie Spartan ſenate to invade 


Bœotia without delay, Ageſilaus was. 8 
vented by ſickneſs from taking the command, 15 


which, wat his ene was neee to his 


— 


4. 


nion, the idea of preſerving. the citizens a CHAP. 
body ſeparate and detached from the reſt of XXII. 
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out delay into the enemies country, with an 
army of twelve thouſand men, levied chiefly 
8 the Lacedæmonian allies, who followed 
him with reluctance. They penetrated into 
| Bceotia, by the way of Phocis, and encamped 
near the village of Leuctra. Their numbers 


were greatly increaſed by the arrival of Ar- 

chidamus with a ſtrong reinforcement, The 
united forces now amounted to twenty-four" 

. thouſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe. 


The Thehan cavalry were nearly as numerous, 
and far ſyperior in valour and in diſcipline ; 


but their infantry, we are told, ſcarcely © ex- 
| ceeded fix thouſand. 


The Thebans, who were nada on thi: 5 
5 mountains which overlooked the plain, were 
ſeized with terror when they | beheld the pro- 


4 digious extent of the Spartan camp. Of the 


W 0 > 


ſix generals who ſhared with E paminondas | 


. in the command, ſeveral ſtrongh oppoſed 


engaging an enemy ſo ſuperior in number, 


and endeavoured to intimidate the troops by 
i the. arts of ſuperſtition : all the omens, they 
declared, were inauſpicious. The philoſophi- 5 
4 cal and bigh- minded commander e by 
a verſe of Homer: IEEE Hy 


” 
1 


' Without a fign, his ſword the ive man d 
And 80 no omen but his country” 8 cauſe. 


At 
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the ſoldiers, he oppoſed ſuperſtition to ſuper- 


XXII. 


487} 
At the farhe time, to revive the courage of c HAL. 


ſtition. Meſſengers were ſaid to have come 


from Thebes, reporting omens and auguries 


of a more fortunate kind: the former im- 


preſſion was effaced, and an ardour for battle, 


and the hopes of victory, ſucceeded to Pan 


a deſpondency. 


Bxroxg the engagement, Boamitceidacs gave 


„ kee to all thoſe who preferred ignoble 


ſafety to the cauſe of Thebes, to retire from the 


field. The Theſpians availed themſelves of this 
permiſſion, together with that herd of attend - 
ants which always follow an army. The Lace- 
dæmonians, deceived by the appearance of an 
army, exhibited by theſe fugitives, oppoſed 
them with a numerous body of forces, and 
bbliged them to return to the Thebans. 
Their return had at leaſt the appearance of a 
reinforcement, and gave additional e 
to the Bœotian troops. 


Tux Lacedzmonian army was diſpoſed, as 


”” WY in the form of a creſcent. _ Cleombrotus 


placed himſelf at the head of the native rang ml 


! of Sparta, in the right wing of the army, in 
the front of which he had poſted his cavalry. - 


The allies formed the left wing, led on by Ar- 


chidamus. # paminondas, having SY | 
e wy Eis: -  confidered 


1 


„ 


488 5 nnr 
CHAP. confidered the arrangement. a i :thet . ah 
XXII. wiſely determined to point this! warmeſt at. 
— tack againſt the Spartans and their king, 
N knowing that ſucceſs in that quarter would 
probably inſure victory to the Thebans. As 


the event of the battle was therefore to be 


95 formed it into a battalion of fifty deep, that 


it might bear down all oppoſition by the 
weight of its charge, and placed in it the 


flower of his heavy armed troops. The ſacred 


battalion, commanded by Pelopidas, was upon 
his left, and flanked the whole. The cavalry : 
were placed in the yan, to oppoſe. the Spartan 


horſe, To. prevent the Theban army from 


being ſurrounded 975 the e he, xg 
his right wing. A e 


Tux cavalry on 1 Les firſt be wy to 
the engagement; z but thoſe of the Lacedz- 


5 monians Were ſoon repulſed, and i in their pre 
cCipitate retreat diſordered the: foremoſt: ranks 
of their own army. Thrown into confuſion 


by their own cavalry, and at the ſamel time 
attacked by the ſacred hand, a temporaty rout 


took place. In this critical moment the The- 


ban general formed the N which he 
commanded, into a wedge-like phalanx; for 


1 meet by the exertions of his left wing; he 


\ the Purpoſe: of Piercing: the, Lacedemguian 
e pet, }. | | beiden, 
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battalions, as ſoon as they ſhould charge, as he n A P. 
expected they would, his right wing, which, Xxrr. 

from its extenſion, and conſequent thinneſs © 
of the ranks, he imagined would invite their 
attack. The Lacedemonians, as he had ex- 


their turn, charged in flank by the maſſy body - 

under the command of Epaminondas, which 
pierced with irreſiſtible impetuoſity to the 

place where Cleombrotus fought in perſon 

with his Spartans. The occaſion demanded 

the utmoſt exertions of their valour. Nor 

did they, in this inſtance, diſhonour the Spar- 

tan name; they ſurrounded him on every ſide, 

and oppoſed their bucklers, their ſwords; their | | 
breaſts in his defence. For awhile” they re: 
fiſted all the weight of the Theban phalanx, 5 
and at laſt fell with their king 8. ene rr 
honourable wounds. 15 Wc 


| 

| 

| 
peed, attacked his right wing, and were, in e . 


AlL that the Spartans a now a was — 


to preſerve the corſe of their monarch from 


falling into the hands of the Thebans. After : 5 by = 


the utmoſt efforts of valour, they kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the body; but were obliged to yield 

the glory of the day to the intrepid e e 
od conſummate {kill of Epaminondas. . 
vin — -appriſed of the defeat a * | 
Lacedæmanians, Sad the. deaths” of the king, 

Ki > . betook 
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CHAP. FTE blocs ty! flight, were ans 
XXII. with conſiderable ſlaughter, and the bravery 
mn Thebans, under the guidance of * 
minondas, obtained a complete vic 


TIR loſs in this battle eee als 
to three hundred men. Of ſeven hundred 
Spartans who fought in the engagement, four 
hundred fell in the field ; the Lacedæmonians 
| loſt one thouſand, and the allies two Wenn 
ws hundred men. 1175 8 

As ſoon as the ee hd Takes 
: heir camp, they began to be aſtoniſhed at 
their overthrow. Sparta had never received 
ſuch a blow. The defeat was diſgrace, and 
the loſs of the battle was the loſs of all they 
: held dear, of a character for pre-eminent bra- 

very, which they had acquired, and hitherto 
ſupported- A. council of war was called to 
deliberate whether they ſhould permit the 
TFThebans to erect a trophy, or, returning to 
the field, ſhould venture a ſecond engage 
y ment. Revolving tlie loſſes which they had 
Iuſtained, and diſtruſting their Allies, who fol- 
lowed them only through fear, and vhoſe Ill- 
Joy. at the defeat gave? them little 
confidence in their! aſſiſtance, they at laſt re- 
luctantly ſent a herald to requeſt leave to bury 
: 4 _- dead, and to e the night of 
2 „ 15 the 
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the Thebans to ere a 0 of their vic- enger. 
tory. ; 


WIV the geber of theſs See 
events reached Sparta, and had acquainted the 
E phe ori with the unexpected public calamity, 
true to the iron inſtitutes of Lyourgus, they 
ordered. the public games, which the inhabit- 
ants were then celebrating, to go on without 
interruption ; and the individuals, not to de- 
viate from the Spartan character, received the 


news of the death of fathers, brothers, ſons, 


and kinſmen, with every outward mark of joy 
and exultation, while the relations of thoſe 
who had fled, either concealed themſelves from 


public YEW» or ap peared as the 970 real 


Te . of Uycürgus d che 


ly to inſpire military courage. The Lacedæ- 


monian who fled in battle was commanded 
either to retire into perpetual baniſhment, or, 
if he could bear the alternative, might remain 
def) picable at home. There he was excluded 
for ever from the public aſſemblies, -was: ren< 
dered incapable of all offices, was unprotect- 
ed by the laws, diſavowed by his country, 
being equally ſolitary and contemptible, and 


noticed only for his infamy. On occaſion of 
the calamitous overthrow at Leuctra, the 


ſtern 


„. 


- * VIEW OT 


CHAP: gn wine of 8 parta yielded to expediency; 


— 
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Gs Ageſilaus was inveſted with full powers to 


carry the laws into execution; but the vaſt 
numbers of valuable citizens, who would thus 
be loſt to the ſtate, obliged him to ſaocrifice 
the letter of the laws to the benefit of the re- 
public. We muſt fappoſe,” ſaid he. * our 
revered inſtitutions to have ſlept for one day, 
| henceforth to reſume their former power and 
energy; a ſentence which appeared to ſecure 
the authority of the laws, while it poſes 
the lives of the citizens. 


TRE overthrow at Leuctra wants pro 


Sno the moſt important conſequenees. The 
- Hem: Arcadians, and Argives, almoſt every 
| ſtate which had been oppreſſed by the tyran- 


ny of Sparta, rejoiced? at, the: misfortaye of 
prepared to profit by the 


their tyrant, and 
Preſent weakneſs of the Lacedzmonians. 
- ATHexRkialone.;:difplayed an unuſual, and 
mende example of moderation: but it 
was only an apparent moderation. The 
Athenians, indeed, publicly founded: : their 
conduct on the former merits of the Spartans; 
and aſſerted, that the noble defenders of 
Greece; againſt the Perſian invaſion, were 
not to be extirpated; but the real cauſe may 
An SOIT” to more ſelfiſh conſiderations, 
| | . 
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Sparta, in in her preſent ſtate of humiliation, CHAP. 


was no longer an object of jealouſy or dread; 


Thebes, now in the zenith of her power, and 
ſtill more formidable by her vicinity to 


493 


XXII. 


Athens, was conſidered as a moſt dangerous 335 


rival, againſt whom ſome balance was to be 


preſerved. From theſe motives, the Theban 


herald, who came to announce the victory 


at Leuctra, and to invite the Athenians to 
join in totally cruſhing the Lacedzmonians, 
was received with coolneſs, and even with 

diſreſpect. Perceivin g that the defeat of the 
Spartans had placed the balance of power in 
their hands, they determined, if poſſible, to 

preſerve it. For this purpoſe, the ſtates of 
Peloponneſus were detached from the Lace- 

dæmonian confederacy ; and, to prevent any 
people from again acquiring a dangerous aſ- 


cendancy in Greece, war was denounced 


againſt all who would not promiſe ny" to 


adhere to the peace of Antalcidas. Jag 
Two years had not elapſed ſince the 1815 
at Leuctra, till the Spartan confederacy in Pe- 


loponneſus was entirely diſſolved; while the 


alliance of the Thebans extended on all ſides. 
They were joined by the Eleans, Argives, and 
Arxcadians, and even ſome of the inhabitants 


of Laconia: * their aut hority and influence 


Were 7 


* £ 


3 . n A. 
/ ns be: the coralies of.che 
XXII. Acarnanians, Lecrians, Phocians, and the in- 
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T habitants of Eubœa. The Peloponneſians, 
after being emaneipated from the Spartan 
| yoke, ſeem not to have known how to enjoy 
or preſerve their liberty. The moſt - cruel 
and ſanguinary factions prevailed in every 
_ city, that, alternately, as they obtained power, 
expelled or butchered each other. From 


this general cenſure we muſt, except the 


Mantinæans, who, wiſely profiting by the oc- 
caſion, rebuilt their walls with all expedi- 
tion, and unanimouſly concurred in re- eſta- 


ment. [4 
SEVERAL . . the The- 
bans from immediately purſuing the blow 
which they had given to Sparta in the field of 
Leuctra; but, after ſome time, having collected 


the flower of their own forces and thoſe of the 


allies, they entered Laconia at the head of 
fſixty or ſeventy thouſand men *. So great an 
army had never been aſſembled in Greece un- 
der one ſtandard.” | Reſentment againſt Sparta, 
and the high reputation of Pelopidas and 
E paminondas, induced the allies, without any 


The Greek hifforiang Xenophon, Diodorus, Plutarch, 
ee Wr Reps ang : 


8 . 


their e form of en 
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he public order er decree, to obey their ſummons CHAP. 
n- wich alacrity, and follow their ſtandard with XXII. 


a8, confidence. Six hundred years had elapſed | 


an WW fince the Dorians had taken poſſeſſion of La- 
Dy cedæmon, and, in all that time, no enemy had 
el ever invaded their territories, nor attacked 
* their city, which, though without walls or 
15 fortifications, had been deferided by the valour 
m of the citizens. But now they had to repel 
e if the enemy from the banks of the Eurotas, 
aqnd to defend their CIs from hoſtile affail- 
13 aw. : 
5 10 oppoſe the numerous forces of Thebes, = 
- i they employed the aged and infirm; and arm 
| ed fix thouſand of their helots, promiſing to 
emancipate them at the cloſe of the war. 
The factious ' adherents to ariſtocratial go- 
vernment, from Achaia, Argolis, and Arcadia, 
at this critical period, took refuge in Sparta, 
and afforded a powerful an ſeaſonable re- 
inforcement. | 
Is approaching rownrds fs N 
; territories, the Theban army marched in four 
| diviſions, which were to unite at Sellaſia, and 
| thenceto proceed to Sparta. The Bœotians, 
Arxgives, and Elians, reached the place ap- 
pointed without difficulty or oppoſition. But 
1 9 the fourth diviſion of the army, con- 
| | —— | 


\ 


495 


CHA of PR of the Areidians, attempted to ERPs 


XXII. . 


| pp paſs i in that diſtrict, formed the f̃eſo- a 
2 Iuntion, in imitation of Leonidas; of devot- 
ing himſelf and his party for the good of his 


S „K n 


42 


Sciritis, Iſcholaus, Who commanded at an im- 


country. This 'heroic band, after having 


made a dreadful ſlaughter of the enemy, at 
nt yielded to ſuperior marhberk, but not till 


* laſt Spartan had expired. 


Tun army having Abies as Selb, 


| arch forward to 8 Sparta, ravaging the coun- 


try, and ſetting fire to the towns and villages 


"as they advanced. A mixture of aſtoniſn- 
ment, alarm, and indignation, prevailed in 
that city, when they beheld, for the firſt time, 
an enemy before their Walls. The women 


Were terrified at the unuſual ſpectacle, while 


the men glowed with rage and reſentment at 


0 the ſight; and deſired to be led inſtantly a- 


gainſt the invaders, in order to repulſe them, 
or to die on the ſpot. It was with the ut- 


moſt difficulty that their eager tranſports 


could be reſtrained, even by the authority of 
Ageſilaus; who, amidſt theſe: calamities that 
threatened his country with ruin, reſolved to 
,, avoid a general engagement, and confine his 


. Preparations to the defence of the capital. 
"The — in this een. with that cool- 


neſs 
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neſs and deciſion which diſtinguiſh the truly o HAT. 
£ great man. He conſidered this irruption of XXII. 
| the enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it "| 
was equally vain and. dangerous to oppole; _ — 
| whoſe rapid courſe would be but of ſhort 
| duration, and after ſome ravages, ſubſide of 
itſelf. He was determined not to quit 
the city, nor to hazard a battle; and per- 
ſiſted in that determination, notwithſtanding W 
the inſults and menaces of the Thebans, who 35 
called upon him to come forth and defend his 
country, which he alone had involved in all 
the calamities of war. Epaminondas finding © 4 
it impoſſible to draw Ageſilaus from the city, © 
retired with his army. It would have 6 
| difficult. if not impoſſible, for Sparta, unwall- 55 
ed and unfortified, to have defended itſelf 
long againſt his victorious arms: but the a 
Theban general apprehended that he ſhould 
arm againſt him the confederacy of Pelopon- : 0 
neſus, and excite the jealouſy of the Greeks, . 
if by deſtroying the Spartan capital, he was 
to laß off one of the arms, and pluck out ons 4 
the eyes of Greece. He was ſatisfied, there- „ 
fore, 85 0 humbling the pride of the Spar- 
tans, by bidding them defiance in their capi- 
tal, and raging! theſe SPORT: before, $ | 1 
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a a ſeaſon of calamity and danger, and obſerved, 
that the moſt illuſtrious era of their hiſtory 
Was that in Which they united their councils 


and arms againſt the Perſians, their common 


enemy. They took notice, that by the inter- 


pPoſition of Sparta, the Athenians had been 
delivered from the opprefſion of the Piſiſtra- 

: tide. They enlarged upon the inſolent am- 

bition of the upſtart Thebans, who had con- 

certed a plan for extending 

over all Greece. They concluded by urging, 


their dominion 


| that the hereditary renown of Athens ſhould 
induce her to Protect the miſerable; that 


gratitude for the merit of paſt ſervices, called 


upon her to afliſt an antient friend and ally; 


and, that juſtice demanded that ſhe ſhould 
maintain the conditions of the recent treaty, 


which had been renewed by her authority, 


and which the TRIES, any e _ | 


ſo groſfly violated. 


ALTHOUGH the cb bad not FR 


Ho gotten the injuries and indignities which they 


Had ſuffered. from the e on various o 


3 . = _ cafions, 


Ix this . of her depieficn as and 1 ist | 

| Sparta ſent deputies to implore the aid of the 
Athenians. The ambaſſadors recalled to the 

attention of the aſſembly; the antient alliance 

and friendſhip between the two republics in 
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men was faiſed, and the command given to 


Iphicrates. The uſual facrifices were offered, 


the omens were propitious, and the troops 


entered into the ſervice with all the won of 5 


enthuſiaſm. 
AT the fame time _ Theban general, af 
ter having laid waſte the Lacedzmonian ter- 


ritory, meditated a deſign, which, if carried 
into execution, would prove a more laſting 
detriment to Sparta. Meſſené was an antient 
city bordering on Laconia, and its inhabitants 
were, as. the Spartans, of the Doric race. 
Mutual .injuries, which aroſe between theſe 
neighbourin g nations, gradually produced an 
inveterate antipathy; and hoſtilities were 
carried on with ſuch barbarous fury, that the 


one people determined no longer to exiſt, 
unlefs. they could exterminate the other, 


This fatal event happened to the Meſſenians; _ 

| their city was demoliſhed by the. Spartans, 
and the inhabitants who efcaped from the 

ſword, were obliged to wander as fugitives 
over e Some of them ſought 

Kk 2 "= on 


cafions; eſpecially after their. defeat in Sicily, CH A 8 
yet compaſhon for their preſent misfortunes XXII. 5 | J 
prevailed over the ſenſe of paſt offences; and ng 
they reſolved unanimouſly to aſſiſt the %% ( 
dæmonians. An army of twelve thouſand 


wo | : 
45 8 5 


2 


| XxII. - 
e metropolis. 
| 2 continued in Greece had ſtill kept them- 
_ ſelves diſtin& from every other community, 
and after more than tlirce centuries, | ſpoke 
their antient Doric dialect; retained all the 
5 prejudices of their nation; deteſted the name 
of Sparta, and ſtill expected to avenge them- 
ſelves of her cruelties. It is probable that 
the ſcattered Meſſenians would flock ſponta- 
© neouſly from every quarter to the ſtandard of 


KEYS vir 0 
5 H A P. refuge in Sicily, where they Sunded 5 city 


Meſſi na, which ſtill retains the name of their 


The remainder, who 


E paminondas, and embrace the favourable 


: opportunity of retaliating the cruelties of the 
Spartans, and inflicting the injuries which 


bY they had ſuſtained. ee ene encou- 


raged their ardour, rebuilt their city, and re- 


eſtabliſhed them in their poſſeſſions. This 
act of humanity and liberal policy, inflicted a 


ſtroke equally unexpected and ſevere on the 


| the 905 and e of e Epami- 


Spartans. They beheld their antient foe, 
whom they had conſidered as proſtrate for 


ever, riſe into conſequence under the foſter- 


ing protection of Thebes; and ready on every 
occaſion to take vengeance for the numberleſs 
| r ſhe had received. | 


AFTER having given this Total: blow" to 


23 5 
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Athenian army. Their general, Iphicrates, 
from what motive cannot now ebe aſcertained, © 


inſtead of yielding to the ardour of his Rds.” 


who demanded to be led to action, avoided 
every occaſion of encountering an enemy. 


Perhaps he thought, that every purpoſe of the 
expedition might be anſwered without an en- 


gagement; and that the news of the march 
of the Athenians into Arcadia, would recal 


the Thebhans and their allies' from the Lace. 125 


dæmonian territories. 
Ir ſuch were his Es they a were 


e gs Epaminondas, abandoned by che 


301 SEE. 


nondas turned his attention towards the SAN 
XXII. 8 


GS 


Arcadians, who had returned to defend their 


own, country, perceiving that the other 
allies wiſhed alſo to retire, ſaw tk at he could 
no longer expect to make himſelf maſter of 
the Lacedæmonian capital. The conduct too 
of the Athenians, who, though the jealous 


rivals of the Spartans, yet had armed in their 


defence, taught him that Greece in general 
would never permit the total overthrow of + 


Sparta. He therefore evacuated Laconia, af - 8 
ter having made it feel to the uttermoſt all ” 
the horrors of war. The Athenian army at 


the ſame time quitted Arcadia, and both re- 


4 8 Fr [4 


turned. home without, any hoſtile attempt: 135 
— K K „ neithar 


7 v 0 * 


w ; A 7. neither pr ſeeming t6 wiſh for an en- 


Semen. 


— Preis and Bpiminehdss, on wei 


5 return to Thebes, inſtead of receiving the 
Epplauſes afid honours whith they had me- 
ited from their country, were ſummoned to 
appear before the” ptſembly of the people, for 
having retained the commarid of the army four 
months beyond the term limited by-law. The 
' Vigilarit and jealous ſpirit of freedom produ- 
. ced fimilar regulations in all the larger re- 
publics, leſt generals inveſted with authority 
might be tempted to employ it in Tabverting 
the liberties of their country. The Theban 
demagogues might repreſent, on this occaſion, 
that though tlie violation of the law in the 
1 Preſent inſtance had been the occaſion of 
; memorable actions in Meſſenia, Arcadia, 
| ind Laconia, yet the example might prove 
nicious, ih authorifing ſ6me future com- 
mander fo retain his authority beyond the legal 
term, and turn his arms againſt the republic. 
Prop As was firſt cited before the tri- 
.. bunal. He diſcovered none of that vigour 
and courage which might have been expected 
from the greatneſs of his mind, and which he 
had often difplayed i in the fiell. It was with 
| difficulty that he was acquitted, The ap- 
_ pearal de of e e to the 
5 ag | 
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dignity of his character, and the ſplendor of 0 At F 7 1 


his actions. He diſplayed that collected and 


philoſophical fortitude, which ſprings. from 


mental excellence and conſcious: virtue. With - 
cout deſcending to a regular and minute vin- 

dication of his conduct, he recalled to the 
remembrance of his audience all the exploits 


he had performed for their ſakes, all the ſer- 


vices he had rendered to his country; and de- 

|  clared, that he would lay down his life with 
pleaſure, provided his judges would. expreſs | 
in their ſentence, that his having con- 
quered in the cauſe of his country without 
their conſent, was the crime for which he 
ſuffered.” The boldneſs and the truth of 
this defence confounded the demagogues, and . 

| ' ſenſes; Epa- 
| minondas was unanimouſly acquitted, and ac- 


reſtored the Thebans to thei 


quired nen glory from the ineffectual malice 2a 


of his enemies. 
Tux Spartans, 8 « an enemy; 


whom. recent ſucceſs had rendered bolder | 


and more enterpriſing than ever, without de- 


lay diſpatched fupplicatory deputies to Athens, 

to intreat the continuance. of friendſhip and 

aſſiſtance. The humiliation of Sparta ap- 
peared ſtrongly from the language which the 
ambaſſadors held at the conference, and from 


the conceſſions they made. All the boaſted . 
| ; Yo k „„ pre- 


„„ Sa Tg 
AP. pre- eminence ir Sparta was' hard; they . 
* as: not only gave up the empire © of the ſea to the 


Athenians, but agreed, that the combined 


forces of the republics ſhould be alternately | 
1 5 commanded by a Spartan and Athenian ge- 
neral; a conceſſion beyond all precedents of 


former times, and which ſtrongly marked the 


fallen condition of the Lacedzmonian ſtate.” 
SUCCESSFUL in their negociations at Athens, 


the Spartans next negociated with Diony- 


ſius, tyrant of Sicily, and with the Perſian 


monarch. An application from the moſt 


renowned of the Dorians met a welcome re- 
: ception from the former, who boaſted of his 


Doric extraction; and Artaxerxes was eaſily 


prevailed upon to follow the Perſian ſyſtem; 


of exhauſting the ſtrength of Greece by = 
N the civil wars of that country. 
- SUPPORTED by a new acceſſion of ſtrength 


N from theſe important alliances, the Spartans 
were for ſome time in a ſituation to ben | 


& the progreſs of the oppoſite confederacy. 
| Tuts did not prevent. the Arcadians from 


5 entering the territory of Pallenè, from ravag- 


ing the country, and taking the city by ſtorm; 


nar their junction ſoon after with the Eleans, 
' Argives, and I hebans, under the command of 
Epaminondas. To oppoſe this formidable 


* the Athenians Suk Chabrias, their fa- = 
| yourite 


. W 
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vourite general, whoſe troops, when joined on Py vie -* 


with thoſe of the Spartans and Sicilians, com- 


poſed an army of twenty-two thouſand men. ym 
Epaminondas attempting to penetrate into 
Peloponneſus, advanced to the iſthmus, and 
found it defended and fortified by a ſtrong No: 
wall, which the enemy had raiſed to prevent 
the junction of the Theban general with his 
ſouthern allies. But that commander diſcern- 
ing a weak part in the wall, fofced + paſſage 5 
through it, after a warm engagement; ik 
having ravaged the country, and taken Sicyon, 
he laid ſiege to Corinth. Chabrias ſoon 
marched to its relief, and attacked the Thebans 
with ſo much vigour and effect, that Epami- 5 


nondas withdrew his army from Peloponneſus, 
and retired to Thebes. He exif 5110 


more that eruel and caprieibus ingratitude 5 
which characteriſes all popular governments; 
he was accuſed of partiality to the Lacedemo- 


t + aaron gere of the 


nians, and under t oo t 
chief command. 5 

THE een skuts were aRonifhid; oi dil. 
edel at the retreat of the Thebans, while the 
general diſſatisfaction inſpired Lycomedes, the 
leader of the Arcadians, with ſchemes of ambi- 


tion. He repreſented to his 8 | 


That though they were the moſt antient and 


powerful W in Peloponneſus, yer they 
had 


e —— 


4, $ 


1 = 10 P. had- been added 1 a 3 3 That 
an. by their aſſiſtance the Spartans had triumphed 


* 


in the Pelo ponneſian war, and afterwards exer- 
"gi the moſt intolerable tyranny. in Greece; 
and that now they were aſſiſting the Thebans 
to acquire. the ſuperiority. over their country- 
men, and to follow the example of Sparta. 


* Why, aid hes.; t ſhould the Arcadians 


march in the train of any other ſtate? we are 
numerous, ve are brave, and ought to be in- | 
* 135 Tt 
Tur ſpeech met aath, the 1 = his 
| countrymen, and the reſolution was inſtantly 
formed, not only to keep poſleflion of the 
cities they had taken, but to extend their co 
2 in Elis ee 0 adja 1 nb. . 
Is the fk. eee of the GE year, 
the Spartans being reinforced: from Sicily, and 
ee obtained a ſubſidy, with a body of Gre- 
. cian mercenaries from Perſia, ventured to take 


EV 


the field to oppoſe the Arcadians. The advanced 


f Ageſilaus prevented him from aſſuming 
ommand, which was conferred on his ſon 
Archidamus; a prince of whom Sparta formed 
the higheſt expectations. From the rematk- 
able ſucceſs which attended his arms, he 
ſeemed deſtined to reſtore the falling fortunes 
of his country. Having I the enemy 
= from 


55 re-eſtabliſh the antient reno 


was making preparations to attack the city 
of Parrhafta, when the Arcadians, reinforced _ 
by the Argives, marched to oppoſe him. 
After an interval of ſome days, the hoſtile 
armies prepared to engage. On this occalion- 
Archidamus exhorted his troops to emulate 
- the glory of their fathers, and once more to 


wht of Sparta. 
Ix the midſt of this exhortation, a bl 


5 n urft From the right, and the foldiers 

at the ſame time diſcovefed an altar and 
ſtatue of Hercules, the illuſtrious anceſtor of 
the Spartan kings. Elevated to an enthu- 
ſiaſm of 2 by this nes of happy 
omens, they marched with ardour 
dence to the e 2 who 
had counted upon a bloodleſs victory, when 
they diſcerned the intrepidity and valour of 


4 


their opponents, being ſeized with a panic 


before à ſword: was drawn, fled in confuſion, 


and were ſlaughtered with impunity by the 


e 2 ng we 1. vi p. 60 Duane 


purſuers. This engagement is called by the 


antient hiſtorians, 7he battle woithout' Tears, as 
0 Wis . it is faid, loſt not a man *. 


ben ti ene of end, 3 , 
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4 "BY v. — F OR i ferns n i he Lac 
XXI 1. been ſo much accuſtomed to diſaſters and de- 
- feats, that when the tidings of this battle ar- 
lived. And they ſaw Achidamus return victo- 
rious from thie field, they could not contain 
car joy, nor keep within the boundaries of 
. their city. His aged father and the enter 
went out to meet him, ſhedding tears of te- 
; derneſs and joy and the multitude lifting: up | 
their hands to Maven, joined in acclamations . 
and praiſes to the gods, as if this event had | 
cancelled the ignominy of years, and they had 
' beheld the arrival of thoſe NAPPY My bios 
Sparta- gave law to Greece & ; 
TRE farne of the Vom at Lonrs; 1 
he riſe of a new power in Greece, had, by i 
this time, reaelzd the extremities of Aſia, 
and attracted the attention of Artaxerxes, the 
Perſian monarch. "The Lacedæmonians had 
ſent deputies, amoſig whom was Antalcidas, 
to the Great King, to accelerate the ſupplies 
| which were expected from Perſia. The 
. Thebans too thoughit it neceffary to appoint 
; Pelopidas on their fide, in order to counteract 
the hoſtile” neg. Ci: tions 20m" their meme | 


— tr 
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8 Tue deſent at Leudira, we ure Geld, bad affeſted the 
Fn, Lacedæmonians ſo much, that the men: mens ebene to 7 
. * 2 rn 25 women in the Rer.. 


| Ambaſſadors _ 


! 
i 


AEN T HISTORY. 1 Fog 
Am baſſadors were likewiſe ſent from Argos, 0 n Ar. 
Arcadia, and Elis; nor did Athens herſelf XXII. 


diſdain to appear; by dpputy, ar dhe foot 1 I 


the: Perſian hne on ova; 


- Uron their arrival, . fad bb Sf | 


court could not conceal their admiration of Pe- 
bopidas, who, in conjunction with Epaminon- 
das, had deprived the Lacedæmonians of their 
empire in Greece, and had compelled that re- 
public to confine itſelf betwl In 1 the Eurotas 
and the Taygetus, which, a few. years before · 
had threatened, under its king 1 . 


carry its conquering arms to Upper Afia, — 85 : „„ 


e the capital of the Perſian empire. 
Tur Theban ambaſſador repreſented, * 
it was the intereſt of the Great King to pro- 
tect an infant power which had never borne 
arms againſt Perſia; that in all the wars 


between the Greeks and Perſians, the Thebans — 0 


had uniformly ſupported the intereſts. of the 
latter; that their patriotic op poſition to Spar- 
tan tyranny had drawn upon them the pre- 
ſent war: that the Lacedæmonians had at- 
tacked them with the groſſeſt inj juſtice, bat 
that they had reaped the fruits of their per- 


Fay; and that the field of Leuctra would be 195 Wh ol | 


4 permanent monument of Theban valour, and 
e * 1 the Athe- 3 


"AMT. 


"CHAP. . nian; e A e king, to FE aſtaniſh- 
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Od eee rewarded by Ye 
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ment of his colleague Leon, and the other 
— deputies, fpoke with, the utmaſt warmth in 


favour of the Thebans. Artaxerxes, without 


paying atten tion to the confuſion and alter- 
_ cation that aroſe from this circumſtance, de- 
' fired the Theban deputy to communicate the 
ene ee he had to offer as the ambaſſador 
of Thebes. P opidas then propoſed, that 
Meſſens ſhoul® continue independent, and 
exempted from the yoke of Sparta; that the 
. Athenian fleet which had failed to infeſt the 
coaſt of Bœotia ſhould be recalled, and if op- 
© poſition was made to the treaty by theſe ſtates 
or their allies, they ſhould be compelled to ſub- 
mit to it by the united force of Perſia and 
| Thebes.” The Hurt of Perſia appears to have 
been pre · determined in favour of the Thebans; 
their propoſitions met with the approbation of 
the king, and the treaty was ſanctioned with- 
out delay by the royal ſignet. Leon, the 
Athenian ambaſſador, is ſaid, on this occaſion, 
to have exclaimed with the true ſpirit of his 
country, Well, we muſt find another ally, 
for the king of Perſia is no longer our friend.” 
O the return of Pelopidas to Thebes, the 
8 aſſembly was convened, and his ſuc⸗ 


* 
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| Thebes, the articles of the treaty were read, 
and the re preſentatives of the different ſtates 
were required to ratify and confirm it with 
9 uſual ſolemnities. 

Tux greater number of the deputies re- 
fuſeck to ratify the treaty, till the different ar- 
ticles had been previouſly diſ 


ſill farther ; they expreſſed their diflike to 
the treaty in che language of indignation and 
diſdain. The latter, who had been ambaſſa- 


dor at the court of Perſia, blended, with his 
reprobation of the treaty, the higheſt contempt 


for the riches and power of the Great King, 


and the moft galling farcaſms againſt TOE 5 


luxury and effeminacy. 
+ Svcn being the general 1 of this af: 


ſembly, nothing propitious to the views of 
Thebes was to be expected, and ſhe beheld the 
diſſolution of the convention with diſappoint- 
ment and regret. But eagerly ſolicitous to 
accompliſh a ſcheme which tended to her 


own aggrandiſement, ſhe next endeavoured, 


* No repreſentatives were ſent either from 3 or | Be 


. 


* 


1 
khanks and applauſe of his countrymen. An pb: ; 
convention of the Grecian ſtates met "= XXII. 5 


fed in the aſ- 
ſembly of each ſtate. Lycomedes and Antio- 
chus, the re preſentatives from Arcadia, went 
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1 5 
ea A P. by ſeeret machinations i in each FRE fats, 
xk. to procure that compliance: from. them ſingly, 
ich the had in vain attempted from the 
9 en Here too diſappointment followed 
all her endeavours. Corinth, which ſhe firſt 
attempted to influence, as one of the weakeſt 
© and moſt corrupt of the. Grecian. confederacy, 
ipurned at“ the Perſian alliance, and the ex- 
bb ample was 5 ug e ee by: on other 
„ ſttates. 5 
5 a bormichble ower Rebel | 
up in Theſſaly, of which Alexander of Pherz 
5 had made himſelf maſter, by aſſaſſinating Po- 
=_ - Iyphron, the brother of Jaſon, who was com- 
© rb mander of the Theſſalians. Alexander, with 
© an army of twenty thouſand men, made war 
877 5 on the ſtates around him with aſtoniſhing ſuc- 
© ceſs, and ſubje ected moſt of them to his domi- 
© - - nion. The Theſſalians took arms againſt 
F - _* their tyrant, and implored the aſſiſtance of the 
Ihebans, who ſent them an army under the 
conduct of Pelopida „, as Epaminondas was 
employed in Peloponneſus. The arrival of 
the Theban forces ſtruck terror into the 
= breaſt of the tyrant; Pelopidas ſoon made 
3 70 himſelf. maſter of Lariſſa, and compelled | 
3 Alexander to ſue for peace. The Theban 
EE: 5 9 to inſpire” this ferocious 
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prites with ſenfirients of juſtice and Hitma- © ff A 155 
nity y hut finding Kim incorrigible, and hearf- XXII. 

ing every day new complaints of 15 col . 
&arite; and debauchery; he threatened hin : 


with -his reſentment. The tyratt alarmed, 
withdrew in ſecret ; and Pelopidas leaving the 
Fheffalians' in ſecurity from His future” at- 


| rempts; let ditt By invication for Macedon, - | 


, the naturaf 1 fon of Amyn- 


banes or the rights of His legitini ate chil- 
dren. Alexarn 
dying; after a- ſhort reign of one year, Ptolemy 


amn at firſt the government of the coun- | 
under the modeſt title of guardian to 


r, the eldeſt of theſe children, 5 


Perdicen, the” ſecont{for, but {60h after, tired 5 


5 guiſe, and ſekzect the chlonle. Thie ſupporters | 


of che legal heir implored the aſſiſtance of 
Pelopidas, who, entering Macedon with an 


Army, replaced the ſceæptre in the hands of 
Perdiccas, and reſtored the tranquillity of the | 
kingdom. On his retürn to- Thebes, he car- _ 


_ rie& with him thirty children, ſprung from the 
riobleft families of Maredon, to ſhew the 


Greeks how far the authority of the Thebans * 4 
extended, from their reputation for juſtice and Fw 


TOs: as well as valour. Among theſe was 
Vor. II. 5 15 L ] : 58 Philip. 


L 
y 


OY 


XXII. 


; 4 52 1 * w_ * 
cy ar. B hilip, he younger brother of Perdiccas, who 15 


afteryards ſucceeded to the throne of Macedon, 
and laid the foundation of a new empire in 


| | Greece, which his ſon Alexander the Great 


extended to the remote regions of Afia. 
In his march homewards, Talopldes ch im 


5 prudently divided his army. The Macedo- 


nian hoſtages were eſcorted by a ſtrong de- 
tachment, which was ſent on before the divi- 


fion he led in perſon. While he was pur- 


ſuing his route through Theſlaly with this 


_ remainder of his forces, he received infor- 
mation, that Alexander of Pheræ was at hand 
to oppoſe him. N otwithſtanding every hoſ- 
tile appearance, Pelopidas could not be per- 
ſuaded that the tyrant had any int; tions but 
to apologize for his conduct, to . A before 


him as a judge to the numero *-omplaints 4 
which were brought againſt him from. every 
quarter. Under this impreſſion, he went to 
meet the tyrant, accompanied only by I ſme- 


nias ; ; both were immediately . and car- 
ried priſoners to Pheræ. TT 


Wu the Thebans were. nad of this 
pefidiou tranſaction, incenſed at ſuch an in- 
ignity offered to one of their generals, they 5 


"Mi Frail ſent an army into Theſſaly. The | 


command v was not Sen to 9 las, as 


love of his country; and affection to his friend, 


| ANTIENT HISTORY. WEE: 515 
the Thebans had not yet forgiven him for his C HAP 
retreat from Chabrias the Athenian: _ But the Ti 
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the two nobleſt paſſions that belong to human 

nature, extinguiſhed all reſentment in the | 
heart of that great man; and Epaminondas;, 
though excluded from the chief command, 5 


| ſerved i in the ranks as a private ſoldier: 


Tur new generals from Thebes; who had 


entered Theſſaly, did nothing but diſcover 


their ignorance of military affairs; and their 
incapacity for command. The victorious army 


df Alexander ſoon diſcerned that their enemies g 


were no longer conducted by Epaminondas or 


Pelopidas. The Theban ſoldiers, beholding 


themſelves robbed of all their former military 
glory by an enemy which they deſpiſed, openly - 


| accuſed the conduct of their commanders, and, 


— 


engagement, and was obliged at laſt to pur- 
_ chaſe a ſhort truce, by ee = TOY! N 
and Iſmenias. Fr £ i 
Bur the reſtleſs nbd of Aled A 
would not ſuffer him to remain long at peace p . 
for ſoon after, with a numerous body of mer- 


with one conſent, elected Epaminondas their 
general. No ſooner had he aſſumed the com- 


mand; than the Thebans were every where 
victorious, the tyrant was defeated in every 


CEE BF 2 cenaries, 


516 
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rann. 
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A p. cenaries, Rs broke. into e . pigds f 


almoſt a total conqueſt of the country. Un- 


—— dc the yoke of oppreſſion, the Thbeſſalians 


* Thebes was darkened at noon-day. Among 


again implored the protection of Thebes. 
The Thebans, whoſe intereſt they had always 


purſued. with fidelity and: alacrity, reſolved to 
aſſiſt them with a powerful, army, and in- 
veſted Pelopidas with the command. On the 

day appointed for his march, there happened 


a ſudden eclipſe of the ſun, when the city of 


a people ignorant and ſuperſtitious, the dreac 


and conſternation were general. Unwilling 


1 F to exact the reluctant obedience of men diſ- 


pirited by religious terrors, Pelopidas departed 
with three hundred horſe, and ſuch Thebans 
and ſtrangers as. choſe.to.fallow. him. He was 


incited to this enterprize h perſonal reſent-. 
ment againſt; Alexander, who had: perfidiouſly 


ſeized his perſon, and cruelly:detaiged him in 


-. _ captivity. But he was chiefly influenced: by 


a ſuperior motive, the propriety and dignity, 


af the action itſelf. He was prompted: by a 
laudable ambition to diſplay to all Greece, 
that while the Lacedæmonians were paying. 
court to Dionyſius the tyrant, and the Athe- 

nians were in the pay of Alexander, to whom 

5 ma had erected a ſtatue of _ the The- 


bans 


* 


- 
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bans were the only people who aſſerted . 0A 7. 
9 general liberty of the Greeks, and Udclared 3 


= 1 war againſt tyranny and tyrants. 


PeLoPIDAs and his Theban detachment 
Kid g joined by ſeven thouſand Theſſalians, 
marched to Cynocephalus, a place ſurrounded 

With high hills, and there pitched his camp. 

The tyrant advanced with an army of twenty 


thouſand men, and truſting to his numbers, 


ceourted an engagement. The impetuous at- 
tack of the Theban cavalry was irreſiſtible at 


the firſt onſet; but the infantry of Alexander, | 


which were poſted upon the heights, pouring 
down upon the Thebans and Theſſalians, com- 
pelled them to give ground. Pelopidas then 
advanced with a detachment of his cavalry, 
and rallying the troops, ſo animated them by 
his voice and example, that the enemy, be- 


lieving they were attacked by freſh forces, were 


intimidated, and retreated in diſorder. In 


this engagement Pelopidas ſeems to have ſa- 
erificed his life to the blind purſuit of per- 


ſonal vengeance. Enraged by the remem- 
brance of indignities offered to him by the 
tyrant, he fought for Alexander in every 


quarter of the field. Having at laſt deſeried 
his adyerfary, he called aloud to him by name, 


now ty meet bravely with his ſword the man 


— 


» 4 
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c H Ap. he ha duly injured. But Alexander T - pru- | 
| _ dently withdrew behind the ranks" of his 
WT" guards... 'Thither, burning with all the fury 


of revenge, did Pelopidas, at the head of a 


ſmall party of horſe, purſue him, and fell, 
oppreſſed by numbers, rather like a brave ſol 
dier, than a prudent commander. The Theſ- 
ſalian horſemen: ruſhed to the afliſtance of 
their expiring general, and diſperſed | the 
guards of the tyrant: the Thebans, rouzed to 
15 hens fell with impetuoſity on the main body 
of the enemy, put them to flight, and pur- 
ſued them with great ſlaughter, The plain 
Was covered with carcaſes, and more than 
three thouſand of Alexander 8 mercenaries el : 
on the field of battle; or in the purſuit,” | 
Neo general ever met with more ſincere and 
ct lamentation and regret than Pelo- 
pidas. The victory ſeemed to be turned into 
a defeat; a deep ſilence and general grief pre- 
vailed through the army. According to the 
expreſſions of ſorrow in antient times, the 
| ſoldiers cut off their locks, the manes of theip : 
| horſes, and ſhut themſelves up in their tents, 
| abſtaining from every kind of nouriſhment,” 
When his body was carried to Thebes, it was 
1 | Attended by a train of real mourners; and in 
et town Pugh. which it paſſed, the ma- 
4 . giltratey 


f 
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proceſſion, bringing crowns. and trophies. 


The Theſſalians and Thebans contended for 
the honour of celebrating his funeral; but at 
laſt, the zealous gratitude of the former was 
indulged with the mournful office of per- 


forming the obſequies of a commander who 


had devoted himſelf to their protection from 


dan Sr, and Fee from Uavery..” The 


** 


2 on 1 day bets: was appointed for 
his departurt and which, according to their 
ſuperſtitious creed, predicted his calamities, 


exclaimed < that the ſun of Thebes was ſet.” 
Tux Thebans were not ſatisfied with fa. 


menting the death of their hero, but deter- 


mined to revenge it. An army, conſiſting of 
ſeven thouſand foot, and ſeven hundred horſe, 
was ſent to Theſſaly, under the command of 
M,alcitas and Diogeſton. Alexander, WhO 
had not recovered from the terror of his de- 


| feat, was ſtripped of all his conqueſts, com- 
pelled to reſtore to the Theſſalians the cities 
he had taken from them, to give liberty to 

the Magnefians, Achæans, and Phthians, and 
to bind himſelf by a ſolemn oath to follow the 


: ſtandard of the Thebans againſt all ' their en _ 


mies. TW 
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giſtrates and prieſts came out to meet "he 0 1 A P. 


12 ua. Walz he 1 were 8 in 
51008 theſe foreign expeditions, or in civil diſſen- 
* ſions, the Arcadians, confident iq their 
| ſtrength and numbers, as well as in _ new. 
Allies the Athenians, formed the moſt amhi- - 
tious projects. They began by attacking 
their neighbours the Elians, who were re- 
peatedly defeated, thqugh aſſiſted hy the 
Fpartans and Achæans; and were at llt abli- 
ged to yield the ſacred city of Olympia to Th 
rapacious invaders. The time for the cele- 
bration | of the hundred and foutth olympiad 
w drew near; and, notwithſtanding the 
| late revolution i in Elis, Greece aſſembled from, 
* eyery quarter. A ſuſpenſipn of animoſities 
2 took place, and all parties united in celebrat- 
=” | ing the: religious Ceremonies, and the accuſ+. 
| tamed games.. During the celebration of the 
games, the Elians es to recover poſ-. 
ſeſſion of the city, but were repulſed by the 
Arcadians and Argives, and forced to leave 
oo * their enemies ſtill maſters of the place, 
El. Tur Arcadians, finding themſelves i in poſ- 
8 ſeſſion of the temple of 8 5 Olympian Jove, 
and of the accumulated treaſures of paſt ages, 
were not deterred, either by religion or juſtice, 
em employing the facred depoſit to pay 
their mercenary troops. The Mantingans 
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alane remonſtrated againſt this facrilegious u Ar. 
robbery, and raiſed a tax upon themſelves to XX1I 
0 their proportion of the expences of the — 


: This event gave riſe to much internal 
RE The ten thouſand, or general 


aſſembly of Arcadia, highly diſap proved of the 
ſeizure; while the Archons, and all who had 


ſhared in the Olympic ſpoils, dreading. the 5 | 
being abliged to refund, formed a ſtrong party 


in defence of the meaſure. The ten thouſand 
reſtored Olympia to the Elians, and con- 


cluded a peace with that ſtate. The deputies 


from Elis and the cities of Arcadia, being 
aſſembled at Tegea, for the ratification of this 
treaty, were ſeized and impriſoned by the op- 
polite faction, aſſiſted by the Bœotian garri- 


ſon; and, though afterwards releaſed, yet the 
violation of their repreſentatives by the The- 
ban ſoldiery, highly irritated the minds of the 
Arxcadians, already ſufficiently diſpoſed to ſuſ- 
pect and counteract the ambitious views of 
! Thebes, _ - Epaminondas having declared to 
their ambaſſadors, that the Thebans were de- 
termined to march into Arcadia, to the aſſiſt. 


ance of their friends and allies, they pre- 


55 pared with the utmoſt expedition for a vigor 


ous reſiſtance, and beſought the Athenians 


: a Spartans to haſten to their aid, that with 
| "_ 


wy 


322 oy a view or | 
cH AP. their. united forces they ihe at once. eruth 
I. the oppreſſors e EHP 
80 formidable a dee againſt * 
| ſingle ſtate, ſeemed to threaten its immediate 


deſtruction; but the Thebans met the ga- 


=. | thering ſtorm with intrepidity, and n 
under the conduct of Epaminondas, into the 
= e In this concluding ſcene of 
= his life, the Theban hero diſplayed all the 
10 e of the moſt - conſummate general ; 
and, though a combination of circumſtances 
equally unexpected, and impoſſible to have 
been foreſeen, robbed him, in ſome meafure, 
of the fruits of his ſkill; yet his maſterly 
arrangements, his numerous expedients, his 
bravery and unwearied perſeverance, appear 


to have deſerved the moſt brilliant ſucceſs. 


| bo © ap His firſt object was to prevent the june- 8 
= tion of the Athenian forces with the 8 par- 


"7 and Arcadians ; for this purpoſe he 
_ pitched his .camp near Nemea, fituated on 
the road from Attica to Arcadia ; but the 
Athenians wiſely avoided an engagement 
' with a ſuperior enemy, by embarking their 
oops: and corral in 1 the N of Lace- 


i 
i 


Hari NG failed i in this he next fired 8 
ap: of ſurpriſing Sparta a ſecond time. 


* tak 


AEN ne renv. 5 1 
He kn w that Ageſilaus, with the Lacedæ- c . AP, | 
| monians, had already reached the frontiers of XXII. , 
Arcadia, and that the city was not in a ſtate ——— 
to reſiſt an unexpected attack; he therefore : 
made a forced march of thirty miles in the 
night, and the capital of Lacedæmon would 
5 probably have fallen into his hands, had not 
Ageſilaus been apprized of the deſign by the 
treachery of a deſerter. By this means a 
detachment, under the command of Archi- 
damus, entered the city before the arrival of 
the Thebans; and Epaminondas beheld, with 
| ſurprize and diſappointment, inſtead or 
_ confuſion, alarm, and terror of a defenceleſs' 
city, every preparation for a vigorous reſiſt- 
- ance. Yet, truſting to the fuperior number 
and tried bravery of his troops, he ſtill hoped 
to carry the place by ſtorm. But in this too 
his expectations were fruſtrated; the The- 6 
bans, who had ſo often before foiled the Spar- 
tans, did not on this critical occaſion ſupport 
their former martial fame; they permitted 
themſelves to be ſhamefully repulſed by Ar- 
chidamus, at the head of only one : hundred 
Spartans, 25 
air fertue mind of the Theban conceal 5 
next projected the ſurpriſal of Mantinæa; ” 
rightly ſy An that the general alarm for 
, SE, Spare. 


Yu . 4 „ 1 1 0 
CHAP, Sparta; and the not expecting him 
xxrt. would draw the whole ſtrength = 6-H enemy | 
|" towards the Lacedzmonian territories: He 
i "oe made a rapid march to Tegea, and 8 
1 from thence detached his cavalry to take pol. | 
. ſeſſion of the town. The unexpected ar- 
5 rival of the Athenian horſe; under the com- 
8 nuand of Hegelochus, defeated this well=con- 
1 certed meaſure; the Thebans were e repulſed, 
1 and Mantinæa ſaved: 

BaArri ED in every attempt to as; an 
weten on the confederates by ſupbrior ad- 
dreſs, nothing now remained to Epaminondas 
but to decide. the fate of the war by a general 
engagement. Marching his troops from 
Tegea along the range of hills which run from 
that city to Mantinza, he ſo perplexed the 
enemy by his various evolutions, that they 
ſound themſelves forced to engage, at the 

1 time they leaſt expected an attack. He 
charged the Spartans and Mantinæans at the 
head of his left wing, -which he had ranged 
as at Leuctra, in the form of a wedge, and 
which was compoſed of choſen veterans. 
The conflict was obſtinate and bloody ; ; the 

3# - + Spartans were determined to regain” the ho- | 

5B nour they had loft in their late defeats, and 

=: the Thebans to preſerve their . 


N 


A* nr M rn 


the enemy 's cavalry being at the ſame time 
difperſed, victory declared for the 'Fhebang. 


In this important moment, Epaminondas was 


mortally wounded by a javelin, and removed 
from the field: An univerſal conſternation 
ſeized the Buotians:; it appeared as if all hae 
depended) upon the general. Having lofi 
their animating. and directing mind; theß 
| Roppediſhort i in the career of conqueſt; ; they _ 
| knew: not what to do; they looked on with 
a ſtupid languor and imbecility, while the 
enemy was rallying in different quarters, and 


routing in detail their broken forces, After | 
ſome time this tumultuary engagement ceaſ- . 


_ ed; each party retreated, claiming the rage 
| apdieach. acting as if it had been conquered. 

Tus laſt moments of the Theban genen 
did not obſeure the ſplendor" of a life whielt | 
had been ſpent in the acquifition of knows. 
ledge, in acts of beneficence, and in the ag⸗ 
grandiſement of his country. Amidſt the 
agonies of diſſolution, his only ſolicitude was 
for his own military glory, and the proſperity; 
of Thebes. « Is my ſhield ſafe? Are the 


Thebans victorious ?” were queſtions he re- 
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The. weight and imperuoſity of the Theban ebf. 
id of Bpaminon- Xx I. 
fiftance, anq 
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XXII. bow meld: ach » was. Lake 1s b bin, 5 WY 
— being informed that the Laesdäen ib 


* 


defeated, a gleam of joy prevailed for . mo- 5 
ment over the languor of death : «© Mine? = 
ſaid he, © is a glorious departure; I die in 
the arms of victory; ; tell me not that I am 
childleſs, for Leuctra and Mantinæa are im- 
mortal children.” He then commanded the 
Javelin to be extracted, which he knew was 
ien immediate death, and expired in 
the arms, and amidſt the groans of his ſu- 
rounding friends. His body was depoſited 1 
in the field of battle, where a monument to 
Bis memory remained to th time of Pau- 85 
ſanias. N 
WIR Epaminondas 3 che ſplendor | 
of the Theban name. To him, and to Pelopi- 7 
das the Thebans owed that pre-emanence they | 
had acquired in Greece; and for a time they 
did not entirely loſe the conſequence they en- 
Joyed while their affairs were directed by theſe . 
great men; but it was a conſequence derived 
from their former exploits, rather than from | | 
| 
t 


their after exertions. The vital ſpark was 
gone which had rouſed their latent energy; 


and an univerſal languor ſeems henceforward 


ty have Reade x all their tranſactions. TM 
AFTER 


of F idee, the” ex- 


nauff be te — all the hoſtile powers pro- | 


2 nced a temporary peace, under the mediation 


2 Nine... Sparta would not accede to 


CHAP. 


5 this. treaty, becauſe it was ſtipulated that : 
'  - each ſtate ſhould retain its poſſeſſions and in- 


dependence; and the Spartans wanted to re- 


cover the ſovereignty of Meſſenia. But, un- 


able to ſucceed without the aſſiſtance of theit 


allies, who had ſigned the treaty, they did . | 
- irritated againſt the Perſian King, 2 8 a” 
| barked a large force under the conduct of 


venture to diſturb the peace of 


Ageſilaus, to afliſt his rebellious ſubjects in 


Egypt. That aged monarch, now on the 


verge of the grave, ſcrupled not to becom 
the mercenary of rebels, and placed firſt 
T aches, and then Nectanebus on the Egyp= 
tian throne. - He did not live to reviſit his 
native land: after a life of eighty- four years, 


and a reign of forty- one, he died on the ooaſt 


of Africa, whither he had been driven by 4 
ſttorm; leaving Sparta, which he had found 


powerful and triumphant, in a ſtate of weak- 
neſs and degradation, notwithſtanding all his 
talents, and indefatigable activity. 


Ar this period, the ſtates of Greece, debi⸗ : 


| : * by their civil wars, ee by tiches, 


and 
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er. Abd. etervated; yh t 
XXII. _choly-reverſe of what 1 were in 8 age 


5 : * v. * * Np 


3 of Thermopyhe' and Marathon. Difunittd, 


o 


Without public ſpirit, without. format poſitieah | 
8 Views, without virtue; the good of the whele 


was totally neglected : each ſtate beheld its 
neighbour with eyes of envy or rapacity ; 
the boſom of each, from Athens, Sparta' and 
Thebes, to the moſt” infignificant republic, 


vas torn by diſſenfion and cabal, where the 
contending parties, as they trium phed in their 
turn, expelled or murdered their opponents. 


In. the meanwhile, Philip of Macedon was 


2 riſing into conſequence, and watehing every 
opportunity to avail himſelf of their weakneſs | 


and diſunion ; while Greece ſlumbered in ſes 5 
curity, whit it entered riot into the mind of 


an Athenian or a Sparta, that the conquer- 


ors of the Great King chuud ever wear the 
chains of one whom they /confidered as N 
che Pay chief of a barbarian tribe. SDS 
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